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SO eae ee, ee NOT‘ AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HrARTS.” 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








YonDER stand twoshivering folk, 
Knee-deep out in the snow; — 
Scrubby fir saplings—month by month 
Waiting for Winter to go. 
Liliputian couple, they look 
Quaintly pathetic, somehow; 
As if tussle for bark and sap 
Left them no time to.grow. 


Earth has ouly given the babes 
Harsh, step-motherly care, 

Grudging el) they could do without, 
Doling a stingy fare. 


Thus far, thongh, they’ve made shift to 
tease 
Crumbs from the foster-nurse ; 
Doing their best with tlie little they get— 
Scraps of the universe ; 


Working that littie as fast as they may 
Up into root and stem ; 

Plainly, to grumble because they are small, 
Never occurs to them, 


Maybe théir niggard allowance of sun, 
Modicum.of sky, 

Thimbleful of soil and air, 
_ Acid and alkali, - 


Serve their purpose better than more, 
Being the most they could use. 

What a thing cannot appropriate ° 
’Twill, perforce; refuse. 


Nature upon it might lavish her sweets, 
Coax the roots with rain, 

Order her seasons to win it forth ; 
Nature would work in vain. 


Dwarfed the germlet, shrunk the bud ? 
* Dwarfed and:shrunk the tree. 
All her nurslings thrive by rule, 
Notbing of chance knows she, 


Better a tithe of that tardy care 
Spent on the baby seed ; 

Yea, says Nature, my word is plain— 
Whosoruns may read. 


When from their courses sia sway the 
. stars. - 
Think to tamper with me; ‘ 
Processes sure a8 évolve the plant 
Shape society. 


Show me your fellows, my outcast waifs, 
Bantling spawn of fate; 

Some you fetter, some you nh 
Some you educate. 


Them I show you warped at the #tart, 
Stunted body and brain, 
Losing their birthright ‘before ttiey were 
born... -> 
. Dare you of me ocenplate ? 


Such as these yourselves do breed— 
Blind begetters of blind. 
Verily, they the whirlwind reap 
| Whio have sown thei wind! 


Biame. not me; severely just; 
Blame yoursin, the cause. 

Grape of thistle ? fig of thorn? . 
Learned ye so my laws? ~ 


Nay; you gather but ‘that you gave, 
Were it chaff or wheat, f 

Kind for kind I promise you; . 
Me you may not cheat. 

Broad as life my covenant, 
Straight as law my ban; 

If I keep my troth with tomes, 
Woald I lie to man? 


.our armies.” 
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WHO Is RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
CARPET-BAGGERS? 


BY THOS: WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


TuE carpet-bagger, by confession of all, 
is disappearing from the politics of the re- 
constructed states. It is a good time to 
look a little into his natural history before 
he goes, Granted, for the sake of argument, 
that he was as bad as he was painted, the 
question of his-origin still remains. Who is 
responsible for him ? 

Schele de Vere, writing in Virginia his 
not very accurate work on “Americanisms,” 
defines carpet-bagger as ‘‘a name for all ad- 
venturers in search of fortune in the South.” 
Horace Greeley defined them more vigor- 
ously, if less philosophically, as ‘* fellows 
who crawled down South in the track of 
I concede the existence of 
such a class and'admit the comprehensive 
sins of individuals among them. They 
were an early product of war, and were to 
be found at Port Royal, as I can testify, in 
the very first years of the Rebellion. They 








were to be found as teachers, plantation | 
superintendents, and even chaplains. They 


had the confidence of commanding gen- 
erals and boasted that they could make or 
unmake the reputation of military officers. 
Sometimes their own reputations were un- 
expectedly unmade. I remember one of 
this class who stood a whole summer day 
on 8 barrel in the main street of Beaufort, 
under sentence of court-martial, bearing this 
inscription on his person: “ I sold whiskey 
to soldiers.” I remember that he wore a 
broad slouched hat and a sort of Puritan 
doublet; and I rubbed my eyes to see if it 
was not a scene out of the “Scarlet Letter.” 
. Yet this man had been, previous to this dis- 
aster, an ardent exhorter on the subject of 
religion.’ 

But it must never be forgotten that the in- 
fluence held by these men was, like that of 
counterfeit money, based on something 
good. Their deceptions were carried on 
under cover of as faithful a body of mission- 
aries as the world ever saw—the early teach- 
ers of the freedmen of Port Royal—those 
teachers whose self-devotion helped to solve 
the problem of the war by making the first 
experiment at emancipation a success. Thus 
the unscrupulous carpet-bagger only existed 
by hiding himself among those who carried 
their carpet-bags'in as high a spirit as the 
soldier his knapsack. 

What spell came over the race of carpet: 
bageers afterthe war to change this’ pre- 
ponderance of good into a preponderance 
of evil? What caused the reversed ‘‘nat- 
ural selection,” that cast away the best 
‘and kept the worst? The answer is plain. 
History can give but one reply: It was the 


‘suicidal’ policy pursued by the defeated 


secessionists themselves. 

Lpersonally know—every one who was in 
the Northern army knew—many of the 
Northern men who, after the war, 12mained 
at the! South: or went: to it. My regiment, 


‘like everybody’s regiment, furnished some 


of them: In my case the’ contribution in- 
cluded some of the best'‘and some of the 


| worst of them, and I know the natural his- 


tory of both. As a rule; there never went 
into any Western state a better class of emi. 
grants. The: South needed ‘an infusion of 
new energy.. These men had it. It needed 
practicabeducation. ‘They hadit. It needed 


capital. ‘Many of them! had it; and nota: 
They 
lost their ‘capital, their time, their! health ;} 
‘and gained nothing but an experience which | 


few took all they had:and ‘lost it: 








has helped to save the Northern people, in 
Andrew Johnson’s.time,and at other times: 
from falling .into,.fatal. blunders again. 
These men had learned by stern experience 
that the South, with all its lovely climate 
and its luxuriant vegetation, was no place 
for self-respecting Northern emigrants untij 
years should have passed and the hostility 
inspired by the war should have died away, 

I personally know gentlemen. from. the 
North, of high character and cultivation, 
who took Southern plantations, went to re- 
side on them, and found themselves as. abso- 
lutely branded with social ostracism..as if 
they had committed acrime. I knew ladies 
who went with their husbands to visit the 
cities where the latter were prepared to in- 
vest their capital, They, went to. the best 
hotels, and there met Southern women; in- 
finitely ‘their inferiors’ in all the refine- 
ments of life, who would not eat at the same, 
table with them, if they.coquld help it, and 
who drew aside their skirts to avoid contaet 
with them when passing through the halls. 

These slights were sometimes systematic- 
ally organized and carried through with 
that ingenuity of insolence to which only 
woman’s wit can attain. Some officers of a 
United “States regiment at certain post 
gave a ball, inviting the young ladies and 
gentlemen of ‘‘the very best society” in 
the town. The young ladies were in some 
perplexity. “Balls were very rare things 
and not to be disregarded. On the other 
hand, they did not like to dance beneath, 
the Stars and Stripes nor with officers in 
the blae uniform. Somebody, however, 
suggested an ingenious arrangement: that 
the young ladies should arrange with their 
own friends=-the young gentlemen of their 
own circle—to dance every dance with 
them. The plan was adopted. The young 
ladies went to the ball pre-engaged; ac- 
cepted music and supper from their hosts; 
but left them for the whole evening without 
a single partner at their own entertainment, 
If such intolerable discourtesy was brought 
to bear upon army officers, what must have 
been the fate, socially speaking, of the 
carpet-baggers? 

Yet the persons who thus suffered were 
not, in most cases, people. who. aimed at 
any political prominence or who carried 
with them any very strong prejudices. On 
the contrary, they were often only too ready 
to conform themselves to the state of public 
sentiment around them. Rev. Dr: Bellows 
used to be censured in the anti-slavery pa- 
pers, before the war, for going out of his 
way to compliment the good manners and 
the smal] feet of Southerners. When we 
find Dr. Bellows writing from Florida of 
the absence of ‘social ' commixture be- 
tween North and South,” even in that re- 
gion, we know that the experience was not 
bought by any want of conciliatory spirit 
in him. ‘Senator Edmunds is not’ regarded 
as a radical; but when Senator Merriman, 
of North Carolina, invited Northern emigra- 
tion to that state, the Vermont senator con- 
fronted him! with the ‘recent experience of a 
Northern man in that very’ state. ‘‘ Untij 
it becomes respectable,” ssid Mr: Edmunds, 
‘for a man from New England to engage 
in mercantile ‘business in Nofth Carolitia, 
until he and his family are received theré, 
as they would be received in Wisconsin or 


Illinois, with kindness and hospitality, just 


so long you'may expect ‘that the South will 
‘wilt: and wither ‘and cry for money which 
she cannot get.” 


The fact will go permanently into history 








that as soon as the war was Over « healthy 


aha 1315, 


stream.of emigration began to pour from 


the North into theSouth. Those who went, 
rich or poor, found themselves. socially 
ostracised, however carefully they. held 
their tongues about the issues of the,war. 
If they opened their lips, as they had a per- 
fect right to do, there was often added. the 
excitement of the Ku-Klux persecution. . A 
few months or years of this were enough. 


The tide turned, and .the better part..of the: 


Northern emigration , receded, leaving the. 
worst part. behind. No scoundrel was 
driven out by this. policy;.no mean man 
suffered. Such men lived. and throve, like 
Shakespeare’s Shylock, eomforting. them- 
selves by cheating their tormentors, “Hath 
not a, Jew eyes?,, Hath not a: Jewshands? 

If. you wrong. us, shall we. not re- 
venge?”. The only persons who were ban- 
ished were those whom the South absolutely 
needed to retain—men. of character, cultiva- 
tion, and public spirit. It. may have, been 
very natural in. the late secessionists to 
adopt, this course.- 1 know too, well—even 


from the sorrows of my own kindred—what, » 


they suffered who risked their all for the 
wrong and lost it. But, truth is truth ; and 
TI only point out that two and two make 


four, and that those who allowed. them-: 


selves to engage in this work of social 


ostracism have thereby made themselves... 


responsible for. the carpet-baggers, 








SAVED—OR LOST? 


BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Wuex the “ Ville de Havre” was abi, 
the question whether scores of her passen- 
gers and crew should be saved or Jost was 
settled within fifteen minutes. And millions 
have. decided the momentous: question of 


their eternal.salvation or perdition ;in even 


less time than that. One act performed 
from the right motive or@ne prayer uttered 
in the right spirit has placed them, within 
the ark. It took Noah but a moment to step” 
through the door that separated between 
safety and drowning. It seems to. have 
been short work with Simon Peter when 
Jesus bade him quit the nets and “ follow 
me.” He obeyed at once. 
dience honors God. Prompt obedience puts 
the soul immediately within. the Almighty 
hold; and when Jésus has his omnipotent 
gtasp of love upon me none shall be able 
to pluck me out of his hands. Prompt 
obedience saves, 


But what command shall obey? inquires 


some troubled reader of this paragraph 


What'shall 1 doto be saved? Theseare the - 


old, old questions, which become new to 
every person when he (or she) begins to ask 
them earnestly. ; 
them at this moment. 
as God’s Word points the way: 


(1.) The first command to you'is to repent, - 


Not of sin in the abstract, but of your own 
personal transgressions. No man {s ac. 


cepted of God until he admits that he is . 


utterly wrong—untll he ceases, to make. 


excuses for his long and wicked disobe, 


dieiice and honestly confesses: “I am 


guilty man. Be inereifal to me'a cone" 


(enough? No. hee 





Prompt obe- . 


My reader may be asking 6 
Let me answer them 
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not possibly be saved-by the poe 
fast to, your sin: 


“atom ‘Bit 






of rag you to, the 











a perfectly possible and easy thing when we 
summon to our aid the strength of the loving 
Lord Jesus. Imet at a prayer-meeting last 
evening a friend who used to be the bond- 
slave of the most degrading vice.,.But when 
he kneeled once by my side and _cried_out, 
“ By the grace of God helping me, I will 
quit shis‘horrible sin,” he rose up an eman- 
cipated man. He did quit, and is to-day a 
growing Christian. 

(22) Here comes in the blessed office of 
prayer. Youmay have “‘said your prayers” 
occasionally ever since your mother taught 
you to doso in your early childhood; but 
wihien you begin to confess sin honestly be- 
foré’God and ask his help to conquer it, 
tien you really begin to pray. This, too, 
obéerve, is in the direct ine of Christ’s com- 
mandments. He bids you “ask” and 
“‘séek” and “knock,” and then pledges his 
infinite word of truth that you shall “re- 
cefvye” and “ find” and ‘it shall be opened 
to'you.” Iwill not pretend to tell you how 
to‘phrase your petitions. Tell Jesus what 
you'want. That is prayer. An earnest 
penitent can be trusted to frame his ownre- 
quests:°'The less they are uttered “ by 
rote” ‘the better. -Pre-eminently let your 
prayers be honest. Let them be impor- 
tunate. And until you receive the priceless 
blessings you are after you must pray with- 
out*ceasing. Many an one has given up 
when the blessing was just at the door. 

But am I not to exercise faith? Does 
notfaith save? To this [ would answer 
that ‘the Lord Jesus only can save; and 
faith is simply trusting yourself to bim. 
Several of the passengers of the “Ville de 
Havre” wete preserved from death by float- 
ing pieces of timber. But the floating tim- 
befs ‘saved only those who clung to them. 
The grasp of those imperiled men and 
women was a grasp~-of*trust-—The soul’s 
hold on Jesus,is the only faith. that avails. 
He says: “ Only believe.” That means trust 
me, resten me! And this: trust must be 
exerciséd all through the acts and processes 
I have spoken. In praying, you must exer- 
cise faith. In your conflict with sin, you 
must trust on the Infinite Help to give you 
the victory. Is your faith weak? Then 
use what you have and ask fervently for 
more: ‘Lord, increase my faith.” Or 
mayhap you ‘may be in just that attitude of 
humble self-renuncidtion when Your soul 
can find no words so exactly fitting as: 
“Tord, I believe. Help thou my unbelief.” 


Jesus will help you, be assured, when 
you begin to obey him. He is even nearer 
10 you than you thought. He has been be- 
seeching you to allow him to come in and 
aelp you for many a year. He has stood at 
your evil heart’s door and knocked for ad- 
nission. Letting him in is conversion. I 
isked a full-grown man of forty last night 
aow he felt? His prompt reply was; “I 
‘eel better. I have opened my heart, to 
Jesus.” Yet that man had only entered a 
orayer-meeting a week ago for the first time 
in Manya long year. Convicted by, the 
Holy Spirit of his sins, he had obeyed that 
Spirit’s Jeadings and opened at once his 
soul tothe Saviour. If God’s loving spirit 
is striving with you, I entreat you do not re- 
sist him. Work with him, Obedience is 
your own act, but without the power of 
God's Spirit you will never obey. 

To you comes..now the callof Jesus 
Christ: “ Follow me.’ Suppose that, when 
Jesus first gave this invitation to Peter and 
John, they had treated him as you have al- 
ways treated the Sayiour of sinners; Where 
wefe their heroic history, their precious 
writings, and their martyr. crown? Their 
destiny was determined in a Sew, moments, 
It dll turned on 2 simple Yes or No. We 
do not read that they sat down to weep, or 
welt off. to consult any one, They left 
thelr nets, and started off straightway on 
their uphill. march of obedience, toward a 
lifé of Usefulness ang 
rloiy, 
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fast tothe sinking French steamer a 
me! 
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taken i in ate wesley but it becomes: 


an immortality of 


THE dcdsd 


EPENDENT. 





Friend, ‘the ‘‘net” you are to deave ‘is 


rvorite sins. “The only bi aaly BG (sid 
ai nce of-thosé sins is to ora 





| Take these two" s6oen Ai 1 roth 
‘Do this with bygibbje,éarnest Pipes God’) 
for help. Every hour spent in ‘refusing 
Jesus increases your guilt. Immediate obe- 
dience brings-immediate salvation. Then 
you Cam ery:» out; triumphantly: . “Lord, 
thou. hast holden me. by my_right-hand. 
Afterward thou shalt receive me. to glory.” 
Follow me, saith the ary, Jesus to’ you at 
this moment. On. youranswer hinges.the. |. 
vast alternative whether you are saved or 
lost ! 
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COMPENSATION. 


BY 0. P. CRANOH, 





TEARS wash away the atomsin the eye 
hat smarted fora day. 
Rain-clouds that spoiled the eplendors of the 
sky 
The fields with flowers array. 


No chamber of pain but has some hidden door 
Thut promises release. 

No'solitude so drear but yields its store 
Of thought and inward ‘peace. | 


No night so wild but brings the constant sun, 
With love and power untold, 

No time so dark but through its woof there run 
Some blessed threads of gold. 


And through the long and storm- -tossed centu- 
ries burn, 

Ti changing calm and strife 

The Pharos-lights-of truth, whiettts we turn— 
The unquenched lamps of Tife. 


O Love Supreme! O Providence Divine ! 
What self-ddjusting springs | 

Of law and lifé—what even scales are thine— 
What sure-réturning wings 


Of hopes and joys, that flit like birds away, 


When chilling Autumn blows, 
But come again, long ere tte buds of Spring 
Their rosy lips unclose! 


What wondrous play of mood and accident 
Through shifting days and years; 

What fresh returns of vigor overspent 
In feverish ‘dreams and fears. 


What wholesome air. of conscience and of 
thought 
When doubts and forms oppress. 
What vistas opening to the gates we e sought 
Beyond thé ‘wilderness— 


Beyond the narrow cells, where, self-inyolved, 
Like chrysalids we wait 

The unknown births—the mysteries unsolved 
Of death and change and fate. 


O Light divine! we need no fuller test 
That all is ordered well. 

We know enongh to trust that all is best 
Where Love and Wisdom dwell. 


oP ee are i tea 


LITERARY LONDON, 





BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


yeasts 

Tue next: class. of, Bohemians, so called, 
which you, encounter in London: is mainly,, 
if possible, a grade below the. worst type 
mentioned in the preceding sketch ; though 
intellectually.they are several rounds above. 
It is difficult,to fix their exact position. ‘In 
fact, they refuse to be fixed.at, all or to re- 

main, anyjwhere., Now,you see them going, 
up, and; then going down ;, but always bent 
and. determined on ovniding) the primal 
curse, of our.race, 

These, men, or women, as the eesemay be, 
are always, well dressed, and equal to any 
ordinary emergency. .Theyiare never fools. 
They are generally of good family, well edu- 
cated, but, peorand resolutely, determined to 
live without,labor... Lsuppose, if; the great 
American.,forgers who have just: been isen- 
tenced to penal. servitude for life in London 
+hadbegn asked their profession, they would 
have, answered,;,..‘‘ Literature.” Certainly 
they. made and unmade their fortunes with 
the pen, 

Perhaps it is besause the profession of lit 
erature is so, very respectable and:iso. easily 
entered upon that so many. men:claim it as 
their callipg; but, whatever may. be the 
.reason, it certainly has more thanits share» 


of impostors, 
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act. | ‘trial ee eae, 19) We a meme = 


"press, and'made a long to 
full of classic quotations and spiced with 
Latin and Greek. 

Last winter a very sad but let us hope 






the proceedings-of ene-of the-high-courts. 
LA Aealer i in seconde} @ books in Lincoln’s 
Inns had been miésing a valuable volume 
-for some time ; 
but by the aid of, a detective at 
the guilty partyin, the act. The man was 
' takefi into custody, tried-before a jury, and 
found guilty. When'asked if he had ‘any. 
thing to say, he slowly rose, covered with 
shame and confusion, and asked the judge 
to give him the fullest penalty of the law. 

“‘Give me the full five years, so that, I may 
die in prison and neyer come out alive, to 
look upon honest men.” But what is re- 
markable in this case is the fact that it was 
developed during the trial that on the very 
shelf, from which the unfortunate man had 
taken the book there were two or three vol- 
umes of his own work, and they are count- 
ed. no mean authority on the subjects of 
which they treat. 

Heaven.help us all! The poor devil was 
discouraged, destitute, hungry. _ Often, 
.when I look into cases like this, I come to 
_the conclusion that every man, does the very 
. best he can under, the circumstances ; and 
that, if I. had been so situated, I would not 
have done much better, Other cases, how- 
ever, make you question this theory very 
gravely, 

Perhaps we may safely call. the class of 
men we have to consider in this. sketch. the 
deserters and camp followers of the grand 
army of literary men that have mounted the 
walls above them, They.owe their, misfor- 
tunes not always to a lack of capacity and 
opportunity ;, but often to a lack of honesty 
‘and sober effort in the line of, life, they have, 
chosen, 

The means of making a; few shillings 
with the pen in London are.many:and vari- 
ous ;, but it is safe to. say that ninety-nine in 
a hundred of the literary menof the great city. 
could make more money and,make it easier 
at chopping wood, or following, the plow 
than they do in their present pursuit. 

I know one man, an American, who 





_writes. tracts. for. a, Christian, society, and 
does very well. I. believe.he is. the wildest 


and about the wickedest man I ever knew, 
There is a house in London that; furnishes 
songs. for everybody: who applies: for: them, 
and on every possible, subject; : This; furn- 
ishes. employment;for)a good: ntimber of: 
pens, for the demand for songs is:very great 
in London. When the Shah of Persia: 


about the Shah, and so: with every event, 
that. interests, the people. 


the saloons ; so that you may: writeasong to 
pay for your breakfast to-day, and to-morrow 
have.it bawled into-your ears from the most 
unlikely place in town. 

It, is remarkable. that.very: few men, or 
women either, who once: embark: im litera- 
ture ever abandon it: They. may! accom- 
plish nothing for years, lose caste, lose char- 
acter, everything, in fact:; but this love for 
literature they never lose: This, of course, 
applies only to those older; countries: where. 
shop-keeping, and. manual labor are unfor- 
tunately considered hardly respectable: 

The, number of ‘beggars to:be found» in 
this floating classiof: writers in London is 
‘incredible, If: yow:happen to ‘be at: all 
known, you get ‘letters almoste every: day: 
from some one.of ‘these brothers of the quill 
appealing to you» forshelp.» 41 met» one of 
these men once in the street, who. professed 


to be an American anda:correspondent of ax 


leading -and influential: paper. His «story: 
did, not. hang: together ‘well ;' but‘he was 
walking very lame and:seemed to: bé‘a mod- } 
-est and) earnest:man;:and I thought really: 


needed:help,' It is-possible even for am hon. 





- With. just “enough genius, to make them 


est /beggaroto overdraw his :picture iandslié.teto confess that I felt a8 mean as possible 


ee y,” and} u 


with 


=e 


very exceptional oasé ‘Was reported ‘here’ in: 


.|--would..go.with. me.in.acab..to the office of 
Jast caught, 


came, every musi¢e hall had to havea song: 


The street sing- | 
ers have to have songs, and so do. many of); 


fire 


[February 12, 1874, 





gt E-hesitated.. My hin 
MDit of his modesty and 
to grow persistent. 

‘‘Only fifteen shillings, and the ship sails 
to-morrow. Give me fifteen shillings, and 
you. give ‘me .my’ country, my ‘home, my 
mother, father,-friends |!” . Here he drew 
out his handkerchief. 

But I still held on, and asked him if he 








one of the bankers named on the list, which 
was hard by. 

Yes, he-would £0; ‘and we climbed into 
acab. I-left him in the cab, for he was 
complaining of his lameness, and, entering 
the bank, was shown badk to e desk of the 
gentleman in question. He had never heard 
of my new acquaintance. I returned to the 
street ; but the fellow had driven off in the 
cab, and I never saw him again. 

But of all the persistent beggars in Lon. 
don there is none.equal to the beggar who 
calls herself a ‘‘literary lady.” Of course, 
these are not really literary persons; but, as 
they profess that calling and certainly have 
no other visible means of support, I suppose 
they must be classed along with the literary 
Arabs we are now looking in upon. Some- 
how, they find out your address. Then they 
write to you; and, if you donot answer or 
return their letters, they call in person. They 
refuse to be put off without an audience 
‘and, once in your presence, they pour oth 
quotations from whatever you may have 
written, till you are amazed. at your.own 
work. They walk right into yoursheart,by 
making you believe you are the most fortu- 
nate and famous 'of men. jisnahduntet 
into your heart, they bem Ms 
getting into your pocket, ‘ 
use the names of literary bins 5 
titled persons in a way that would:‘make a 
stranger think them hand and°glove with 
the greatest in the land. They’are nearly 
always well dressed and often ‘wearjéwels. 
They rarely ask for anything for themselves. 
It is some one else who is in want. They 
will tell you they belong to a society for the 
relief of people who are unfortunate and 
‘away from home. They prudently never 
ask for anything but a very small contribu- 
tion. They understand perfectly well that 
a man who has anything to do will give the 
little sum they require, and gladly give it, 
to get rid of.them. I really believe they 
‘are the best talkers in» the world. They 
sometimes make up so good a case that you 
almost feel that it would be a great privi- - 
lege to contribute. And yet ten. minutes 
after one of these persistent and brazen beg- 
gars has gone away you feel as certain that 
you have been imposed upon as you do of 
your existence. I may mention one case 
‘not altogether ‘in the usual line. 

One morning a ‘‘literary lady” (and she 
ireally was writing for an American paper, 
‘though I am pretty certain she was French) 
called to get money, even the smallest sum, 
to assist in sending a little girl) who had 
‘been left alone and destitute, back to her 
ftiends. A sad; sad story it was, indeed; 
but too long to recount. I had endured too 
many sieges.from her class during the year 
just past to surrenderat once. “I had grown 
‘almost to be a veteran and, like old Major 
Anderson, held out bravely to the last. 

At length, in a fit of earnesthess and with 
an energetic jerk, she drew a. ring. from 
her finger and asked me to.give heronly 
ten shillings, and keep the: ring till she re- 
turned the money. I shook my head 
doggedly and suggested a visit to the hooked- 
nosed Israelite of the three golden balls.” 

No! no! She had never entered a pawn- 
“shop in all her life. 

Then send a servant. 

No ; there,was no time tolose,’ ‘The train 
owas to leave in less than an hour. : 

Suddenly then, in a fit ‘of rare ‘and com- 
mendable resolution, I’ took the ring, thrust 
it into my pocket, and. hander her the, ten 
ichillings. 
| She left cho creapatenens ttadTeiaivdtll 
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ring ‘out-of; the window, and jam sure J | 
should have done so had I, not thought she. | 
would :soon come ‘to: receive; it. , There: 





id OOS JOn a0) v2" 


cornfields? But, did, he not, haye to, forage 
, around after the foxes quite as extensively? 


imarkable part of all this-is,the fact that she,}, strength , which .could.. capture, collect,,ac- 


never-again turned. up. . The ring,is.stillyin 
my hands, Ts ‘its owner: dead; or‘is she de::| 
tained in prison’? Possibly she ‘stole the 
ring and feared to, dispose of it-at a aha, 





A "TRAGEDY | oF L OF LONG, BRIDGE 
’ BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Ac#oss ‘Long Bridge'a woman with her child 

Hurties—what backward glances quick ‘and 
wild! 

Dark is her face with Nature’s mask ‘of woe ; 

She is a slave yes, this was long en 


Behind her lay Virginia in the sun; 
Before her shone the dome of Washington. 


Behind her Slavery’ burdened day and dream ; 
Before her Freedom held a far, faint gleam. 


Behind her, like a bloodhound in her track, 
Came her fierce master, strong to drag her back. 


Behind, before her—-if she dreamed or saw 
I know not—was the bond-securing Law.t 





ne r she passes now the central ttde, 
the deep river shines on elther side. 


rk! clamorous men behind her follow fleet— 
Aster she flies with wild and piteous feet! 


Look Lwho approach ae aoe the’ Northern 
-OlBhore > 
enn, tarna y she) looks behind, before! 


« Stop: her! —the servants of the Law be- 
hind— 
Aifiniust obey, though Pity speak "Be blind!” 


She” ‘stands, all) tremulous, helpless, looking 





lreund. 
Tiey-close about her-—she will soon be, bound ! 
Hara arms are stretched she springs with 


one shrill scream, 
map ett close-prest, and sinks into the atreata! 


adied her master stands with raging breath— 
Law. cannot reach the slave’s Deliverer, Death ! 


* =-te-Yes, it was long ago; but still at night 


Agross, Long Bridge is seen the piteouaflight. 


Sti; sometimes—who bas'seen I do not know— 

Ischeen the dreadful.chase of long ago. 

Fiérce sliouts are heard: 1o1-shapes of shadow: 
OO pe ta 

A‘dusky woman’s, with her babe, is one!: 

Hark! one last shriek—the shrill appeal to 


Death! 
The water laps the pier with marshy breath. 


* “¢ Near the Virginia end of, Long Bridge at Washinge 
ton.was once aslave-pen, and many years ago, it is 
said, a tragedy, somewhat similar to that related here, 
took place upon the bridge. 
+ The Fugitive Slave Law, 
gg ie 


THE DISAGREEMENT OF DOCTORS. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Few of us who have read the story of 
Samgon have. not marveled at the means 
which Samson took to, avenge himself on 
his father-in-law: We, can very well believe 
that he carried off the gates of, Gaza .to.the 
hilbof Hebron, for we have,seen in the pic- 
ture exactly how he did it, It is easy to: 
understand that a thousand men should be 
slain by the jawbone of; an ags, for.such 
slaughter is not wholly unknown to modern 


 soeiety. Any remarkable; feat of, strength 


may with impunity be ascribed to. Samson; 

but the capture of the three. hundred foxes 
argues, besides superhuman strength, an 
“‘4nfernal activity.” -And when. we,obserye 
thatthése foxes were not, only. caught-—as 
might be possible in 4 trap, and, in time-- 
but were caught alliat once, and, were: tied 
every one tail to:tail; and that a, burning 
firebrand was secured! firmly in the midst 
between every two tails—so firmly that. 
good many’ of .the foxes: must: have.run, a 
Considerable ‘distance: before, the. brand 
dropped off if it\dropped off at:all-+it must 
be admitted ‘that very Jarge) draughts -are 
made'‘on the child-like:ofaith. For what 
motive had Samson? }foi catch three hun- 
dred foxes and tie firebrands to their tails 
inorder to ‘setiyourmeighbors’. cornfields. 
on fire savers of! thet’Western mode of 
preventing -tiosquito -bites—viz., toceateh 
your mosquito, give him chloroform; jand 
extract ‘his teeth: > It ‘seems«t0:;me:that 
it’wouldbe-easier to: burn: up every edm- 
field in Massachusétts\* with: flint-iand 
steel than to catch a hundred foxes; not to 
mention fastening a firebrand between their 


i} tail. 


conter, and, dispatch, three hundred, foxes 
haye enabled him to slip, inte as many corn: 
fields and.set firetojhem allt, ... . 


mentators, hecome in: the. chase ,,of . those 
' three‘hundred foxes..::-The foxes; turn into 
jackals: at. ithe finst clip.,.,: The captor is,fur. 


|. nished» with >, pair. of; mittens little. less 


than miraculous. He. is. allowed),as.many 
assistants: asthe case. may require.. The 
foxes, become jackals;: are sent over»the 
country: in swarms, -Samson’is; granted.an 


term jackal, we are.told, means nimble, and 
the Persian jackals is a glowing, coal. The 


the Greek word. fox means.a bright; burning 
Ovid; in his festival: of the Cerealia, 
and the feast. of the» Vulpinaria, and the: 
gtvadition of the glow-worm carrying fine, 
all point back to the fire'foxes. of the! Philis: 
tines. What. with: fable, etymology, .and 
natural history, we become bewildered, and 


‘| in’ the confusion ‘of: law and legend find 


ourselves quite! ready’ to, welcome, that 
learned Hebraist: who: rises to explain that 
some” little quirk of | a letter, some, little 
dubious ‘twist im the tail of 'a commayhas 
made ' those’ foxesiout:of a shock: of corn 
aud sent them clattering across! Our ‘com: 
mon: sense’ through : all these: hundreds» of 
years? It was*not foxes that» Samson 
caught.’ He  simply'’ gathered’ ‘shocks, 
sheaves, bundles of ‘corn; and such ‘com- 
bustible matter, fastened them together, and 
set the fire leaping across the field) to: the 


corn,’ vineyards ‘and “olives.” It was’ what 
any shrewd Danish’ fire-bug” might have 
done—to our nineteenth‘century sense: a) 
perfectly’ natural way of setting the farins: 
on ‘fire.’ We are willing those ‘three hut 
dred foxes should rest ‘ifi peace; and for us; 
before we ‘fast’ ourselves with strange 
stories, we'Wwill look to our Ps and Qs.: 

In the laws given to the Israelites, after 
they, had left the land of Egypt, we find'tlie’ 
stern sentence: “Thot shalt aot suffér a’ 
witch to live.” In obediénce td which man- 
date, thousands of men and women’ the off- 
scouring of the earth and thie’ gaa of 
‘whom thé world was not worthy, hayé'gut- 
fered. death at the ‘hands of men. ° Massa: 
chusetts has, I believe, the hotior of ‘having 
first reared the standard of reveliioh ‘And 
reyolt against ‘the devil of Persecution, of 


cast out, But before. ‘he went he 86 tore and 


at 


So her good is hi preg out, Ber 
Giles Corey bore the peine forte et dire, and 
the venerable white, hairs’ of that saintifest 
of, women, Rebecca Nourse, floated” from 
the gallows- tree, and, the’ Her, Mr. Bar.’ 
rougbhs was torn from. wife ‘and babies ’in 
‘the wilderness and doomed to the ‘félon’s 
‘death, because far back in the twilight” of 
time a Thus saith the Lord ‘had rung’ out 
through the smoke | of Sinai and reverbérat: 
ed-over. the plains and the desert : ‘Hon’ 
shalt, not, suffer a. witch to live.” Now 
comes Up a wise man of. ‘the. East and Joins |, 
hand with sundry wise, Reh of the West, 
and all,jointly,and severally ¢ ré that the 
true rendering and. oe is; ee on ‘shalt 
not.suffer.a witeh to. get, ter ving.” The 
Most High,did not command his. ople to 
do to, death,.these wizar and | witches: but 
he. forbade, them, to, allow . the trade of 
necromancy. to be carried on. in their ‘coil 


receive.or to give nnn pial op be 
fore this,1 truat that, the 
Puerish has found dust enough on the the, olden 


ance for the, children whom he 1 led ‘a A 
and the men, ee ee he hupted ' dota! | 


Cingen sem |S 
1Og¢ 


set Reamer But, for oe aa 


there is hope that the lesson of. our 
mistake may not be lost. 





munity... j 
The dead, cannot rise, trom. uieie raves to, 


tails, Was. Samson ee eee 


| Would :not: she, same, cunning, agility, and, 


It in amusing to.sea-how.nimble,our.com-, 


indefinite extension of. time: The, Greek,, 


red fox has:a tail Jike:a burning»torch, and, 


destruction ‘of both shocks and standing: 


torture, and, of death ; and’ that ‘devil she ’ 


| a. 
ateeets to bestrey hie, .garments of "1 : did all ‘other teachers Combined.» There was 


is it to the Divine, Being to suppose, that. he 


| merely” tiatinral petson,' ‘actuslly exerted a 
én | the° atitoblographer what. he was in every: 
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afielt aie s one | 
ther, sheayes,, or al + ‘fife, to 
the ‘Philiptine, vineyards, It is: not, of the 
first importanee,. whether in one, particular 
passage. a. witch was commanded to he, slain 
or tobe forbidden the practice of -her. arts ; 
_ for there,are other passages of, similar pur- 
port... The, point is that on_certain . words . 
of Holy, Writ mengf lesring and piety di 
fer so widely as, to.change the whole,mean: 
ing, of.statement..and ,command—differ. in 
one.instance, by:all.the distamve that, streteh- 
es between life and.death. How un wise. is 
it, then, how. unscientific, how impious 
to pin our faith upon.a word,.. How absurd 
to make the gates of, Heayen swingor shut 
to apy open sesame which one.or close ses- 
ame,which another may, think himself to 
have found in.the Bible. . How derogatory 





= 


would, make salvation, turn upon any 
One, OF,...tWO OF, & dozen interpreta: 
tions in, a, book, when a, dozen; other 
interpretations. are admitted to. be. so. 
doubtful . that,.the,, world. cannot agree 
upon;:their truth. ; If when the Bible speaks 
of so simple a thing as.a fox Iam expected 
to believe it. means a jackal, and am, not a 
heretic if I think it means a shock .of corn, 
why shall I bar from Heayen and from the 
table of our Lord on earth my, brother who 
cannot understand that baptism, in the Bible 
means, immersion, or my.brother who,,can- 
not; comprehend, what, the. .word. Trinity. 
means, which is notin the Bible.at.all?  1f 
some scriptural words are.yital and, other 
words; are. nos; vital, then .we,need,.a,sup- 
plementary revelation..to ;tell us which, are, 
the vital. words,,, From the simple.fact that 
the. revealed Word .of God is dotted with | 
statements. which, whether, from lapse. of 
time orchange of language.and manners, are 
to us practically, incomprehensible J rather 
infer,.that , intellectual, comprehensign.. of. 
theological truth is not essential to salva- 
tion, buf that j in every nation e that feareth 
God and‘w righ ‘ig: accepted 
with him, 





JOHN STUART® MIft) IN’ A DE- 
POLARIZED I LIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM Gi WILEINSONY 


His Autobiography, which has so prompt- 
ly, since, the.. very, recent, death. of .its dis- 
tinguished subject and author, been given 
to the public, affords’a ‘highly satisfactory 
additional means ‘of forming’ a ‘final just 
estimate of the great name which, whether 
by fortune or, by, desert, John Stuart Mill 
wrote large for himself. across the forehead 
of his age. The present-paper:cap.attempt 
nothing further than to give the result of a 
few fresh observations taken of the man in 
‘this'new light whith his sun, already adt, 
| by refraction throws backward hither from 
below that inevitable horizon upon the still 
isurviving image of himself. 

T begin by noting: the ‘significant absence 
from this auntobiography.of any allusion even’ 
to) one great historical: character. whom it, 
should seem impossible: for such a man as 
Millnat to-have.formedisome positive judg- 
ment upon.’ I! mean: Jesus. of: Nazareth, 
According tothe priaciples,of positive phi- 
losopby,” 80-called;: it was: consistent, for 
| Mill to ignore! God :as: nota possible’ subject. 
of ‘human knowledge: But | Jesus: surely, 
' was, atleast, an‘bistorical phenomenon. Ag: 
such Jesus might properly become-an object, 
‘of seléntific curiosity: But more than: this. 
| Jesus’ to-day is ‘exercising a far:more dom-; 
inant infidente itPthe wérld than is any one 
of the men; aticieat or modern, whom Mill 
finds ‘it’ in his ‘way to>mention. Nay, and 
notwithstahding “'allo James - Mill. .the 
father’s care to baildzan infldenee-tight 
‘ méral ‘ealssoh fibout ‘the: tender, ‘growing 
charaéter of ‘Hits ‘son; Johw Stuart, it is not 
too hiuch to say that the historical! Jesus of 
Nazareth; ‘whether’ a: supernatural or 


"| greditet atndiint of educating power to make 
‘or Mentally admirable than 


boy 6f the contdet‘of John Stuart Mill’s 
's0' ‘fat(a@eit differed from. the 
futile autdpip of paganism, did:not-bear 
‘and ‘han@of Jesus called the Christ, 

was Jésus to John; Stuart: Mill; 
Fests is Hot oles even inatned in! this 
Autobtoyraphy: Onee}nodt oftener, I belieye, 












ee, in, it- 





“Christianity” is spoken of in no conscious 


inouuenehpestihhenieetteneeestiadne titan ee 






didrespect, in 5 ee: “concession 


nD. even; bat 


_ then with a apparantly purposed avoidance of 


explicit personal allusion toJesus. The word — 
Christianity. is used by Mii ae sa a name 


for a system of morals, without reférence of 
_ the slightest sort to the person‘and charac- 


ter of its founder, , 

I say that sucli silence as this concerning 
Jesus is significant, J dst what it signifies 
it might not, be easy, ‘with perfect certainty 
to say. The characteristic of mental candor 
is traced every where over the pages of this 
autobiography. It is, therefore, perhaps, 
mere justice and no charity to assume that 


"Toh Stuart Mill was unconscious of his 


intellectual debt to Jesus, It may,. indeed, 
well be that he was, He may even honestly, 
so far as honesty is a purely mental trait, 
have. conceived that Christian traditions 
were a heritage of . disqualification to him, 
rather than of help, for the work which he 
sought.to dg.. Certainly that training at his 
father’s hands, which deposited a mold of 
habit, and prepossession upon Kis mind so 
adhesive as never afterward to be wholly 
cast.aside, tended directly and powerfully 
to induce-the feeling in him that the con- 
ventional system of doctrine by which 
alone, Mill, knew Jesus was not only not 
philosophical, but opposed to philosophy; 
not only. not the exclusive philasthropy, 
but opposed to the highest and traest 
philanthropy, The, light. by which Chris- 
tianity.. helped Mill to see cleurly and 
truly was nota light within him, but a light 
without him, Rather, Christianity did not 
give him a better eye tosee with, buta 
better light in which to see. It filled the 
firmament for bim with a blaze of illumina- 
tion; that he could.no more escupe, so fong 
as.he used his mind at all, than he could 
have escaped the help of the sunshine if he 
used his eyes. 

Was there moral as well as mental can- 
dor,in John Stuart, Mill? We are not 
called upon to say. The man seemed to be 
kindly hearted... He. certainly lived a life 
before the world by his writings that com- 
ported well with the supposition of his.beipg 
a truly disinterested. philanthropist in par- 
pose. We may honestly confess the fact to 
eurselves: it is hard for us Evangelical 
Christians to send-off, in our thoughts, such 
@ man as John Stuart Mill to.a hopeless 
future of misery beyond this life. For my 
own part, I frankly own [ do not doit. Do 
I saye,him,.then, since I do not damn him? 
for the impertinent question, presses from 
many. quarters.- No, I do neither, L be- 
lieve, indeed, that no, man can, be great 
enough, oppure, enough. to be acceptable to 
God.here or hereafter, remaining rebellious 
against. Jesus the Lord, This principle I 
hold.to; without wavering, But apply the 
principle I, will not.- God reveals the prin- 
ciple, But the applications will not be zre- 
vealed until the great day, For myself, I 
shall be glad, and not shocked, if the great 
day shows to us all that Divine Mercy had’ 
still a way, of bringing down the high’ 
thoughis,of many a mind that had rejecied’ 
a Christ, through misfortune more thin” 
through hate, not rightly seen—of bringing” 
them, at last, down to the posture of obedi- 
ence, worship, love, at the foot of his cross. 
The principle revealed I will fot: give up 
for, any,.man’s sake. But I am right in 
steadily refusing to apply the principle to 
any case whatsoever, It is an ‘incalculable 
calamity 1oa,.man_not consciously to see 
Christ's lordship here and now. It is some+ 
thing more.than incale ulable, it 18 infihite 
calamity, to.a; man to be ‘found finally dis- 
obedient to, Christ. So much I’ know. ‘Or 


the individual applications of the, principte 
Lam,, willingly, thankfully, without knowl. 
edge and. without judgment. 


1 did not set ont | to say what T hay, thus 
seid, even, in, the, way of declining, to say 
anyibing at all.on the point. But, now that 
Ihaye said one. such thing, I feel” ‘that t 

ought, to.say, another, Mill’s fini! with 
reference tp that wife of another Pah 
after mapy,yeats,.of intimate ac aintaneg 
with.her; while, her husband still piace he 
finally married uponcher husband's 
Mill's gonduct,, Tsay, with. Fag Ati la eine 
Taylox wan, anooraing |, bPoW a6 pepanh 
ofp the; matter, neither ight m0 
clearly, wropg, but hag brea 
iat lebih gives 0g. e e 74 
solving. nothing,. the ‘Ore, 
conduct, pie ates have. Thon. He c orable 
and pure. But of his ‘principl, pic 











needs to be said, This is his language. ‘He 
is speaking of the “ frequency ” of his ‘‘vis- 
its to her while living generally apart from 
Mr, Taylor,” and of their occasionally trav- 
eling together, and he says: ‘‘ For, though 
we [Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Mill] did not con- 
sider the ordinances of society binding on a 
subject so entirely personal, we did feel 
bound that our conduct should be such as in 
no degree to bring discredit on her husband 
nor, therefore, on herself.” I recall this 
statement of principle respecting the sanc- 
tity of marriage in order to say that ap- 
parently the outward morality supposed to 
be admitied of Mill’s actual conduct toward 
Mrs. Taylor appears, hence, not to have 
been due to inward moral convictions, 
either his own or other people’s. For this 
reason, we are left in just doubt whether the 
general blamelessness of his life was virtue 
in the strict sense, or something quite differ- 
ent; and this I say in spite of his many 
outwardl y good deeds. His principles were 
wrong, and he was right himself when 
right by a happy inconsistency with his 
principles, just as the Christian’s principles, 
on the other hand, are right, and he is 
wrong himself when wrong by not being 
consistent with his principles. And this 
last fact is incorporated in a customary 
form of expression—“ an inconsistent Chris- 
tian professor.” 

Compare, now, the sentiment of Mill, 
already quoted, with a reference to Comte’s 
“Religion of Hamanity,” occurring on a 
previous page of the ‘ Autobiography” 
(p. 213). Comte, Mill says, “ puts an ‘end 
to the notion that no effectual moral au- 
thority can be maintained over society 
without the aid of religious belief.” ~He 
“eaves an irresistible conviction that any 
moral beliefs concurred in by the community 
generally may be brought to bear upon the 
whole conduct and lives of its individual 
members with an energy and potency truly 
alarming to think of.” 

Now, if there is any ‘“‘ moral belief con- 
curred in by the community generally,” that 
moral belief is the belief ‘in the inviolable 
eanctity of marriage. If this is true as a 
rule in Christian countries, it is true by emi- 
nence in England; and yet it seems that 
Mill himself (with Mrs. Taylor) did not 
** feel bound” by it, which shows that the 
“religion of humanity,” after all, was not 
practically to Mill the man quite what 
theoretically Mill the philosopher appears 
to have thought it would be. The instance 
which Mill’s ‘‘ experience” furnishes is 
worth more, [ suspect, than the result which 
his philosophy had ‘*deduced.” ‘We proba- 
bly need a little religion yet for a while to 
to make us entirely moral. Society may 
control our conduct better than God can; 
but our convictions confess their obligation 
to God more readily than they do to society. 


On the whole, the Autobiography should 
properly make Mill’s admirers a little more 
modest in their praises of the man. That he 
was a patient and laborious thinker we all 
knew before, and this record of his life only 
deepens while it renews our impression of 
the fact.. But the revelation here contained 
of the method and process of his growth 
and of his.achievement, while it will not 
diminish our respect for the industry, the 
perseverance, the fidelity to conviction, the 
generous self-sacrifice displayed, will cer- 
tainly not enhance our admiration of the 
genius that displayed them. That a person 
of naturally narrow and mechanical mind, 
a mind unillumined with imagination; slow 
and plodding rather than quick and intu- 
itive; a mind embarrassed, too, with a 
framework of false system, settled on him at 
the start by his father—that ‘such a man, so 
conditioned, should, nevertheless, have ac- 
complished what John Stuart Mill did ac- 
complish is assuredly creditable to the man 
himself. But to the rest of us it is not quite 
so significant as the industry of a clique of 
élaquers in journalism and literature might 
lead Us mistakenly to suppose. That Mill, 
in, the course of remarks intended. to teach 
us 6n the subject of teaching, should tell of 
his reading the Greek Plato st eight years 
of age, without adding at once that his read- 
{ng resulted in nothing but “arduous inac- 
quaintance” with his ‘author, will show 

plainly enough to almost any competent 
Givek scholar that the mature man him- 
gelf could never have known by sur- 
jaounting them what the difficulties of ade- 


—— B 


avowed in allusion to the subject, something i< 





quate Greek translation ¢ are, “Tt proof‘ were P 


wanting to confirm the presumption, proof 
would be supplied in excess by thé remark- 


able awkwardness and ineptitude of “Mill’s’ 


own English ‘expression. Such's style as 
his in this autobiography is not thé style of 
a man likely at any stage of his devélop- 
ment to feel too sensitively the flowing 
graces mingled with the exquisite exacti- 
tudes of Greek syntax. That the poor boy 
got anything more than the merest mystify- 
ing glimmer of Plato’s sense by his un- 
timely task-work is in the highest degree 
improbable. Mill’s subsequent apparent un- 
consciousness that such had’ been the fact 
reflects an unflattering light upon his knowl- 
edge of himself. Take, for one example of 
Mill’s irremediable gaucherie in style, the 
sentence already quoted : “For though we 
did not consider the ordinances of society 
binding on a subject so entirely personal, 
we did feel bownd that our conduct should be 
such asin no degree to bring discredit on 
her husband nor, therefore, on herself.” 
Another example (he has just spoken’ of 
“the school logic and the mental habits 
acquired in studying it”): “I am persuaded 
that nothing [else] in’ modern education 
tends so much [as does logic}, when properly 
used, [that is, ‘nothing when properly 
used.” When #s ‘nothing’ ‘properly used’ ?] 
to form exact thinkers, who attach a precise 
meaning to words and propositions, and 
are not imposed upon by vague, loose, or 
ambiguous terms.” The thought here is 
probably a true one; and doubfless it was 
not the drill in logic which Mill had that 
made him 80 left-handed in his style of ex- 
pression. Weare born intellectual Benja- 
mites’ some of us. Left-handedness in style 
is to be pardoned in those to whom, as was 
the case with Mill, it is thusa nature. It 
deserves only to be execrated in those to 
whom it is an affectation. Does left-handed- 
ness in style threaten to be a literary vogue ? 





“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 


BY HELEN ASHLAND KEAN, 


I sHALL be satisfied, O Lord; 

With satisfaction fulland deep, 
When, done with all of earthly ills, 

In Jesus I shall fall asleep ; 
When with Life’s cares no more oppressed, 
When doubts no more assail this breast, 
When comes the long and endless rest. 


I shall be satisfied, O Lord, 

When in Thy likeness [ awake, 
When of the joy and perfect peace 

Of Thy Blest Kingdom I partake, 
When from mine eyes shall drop away 
The scales that darken eyes of clay, 
And I behold Thy Perfect Day. 








THE ELEMENT OF VALUE IN 
MONEY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








‘* Monzy,” says Professor Bowen, in his 
‘* American Political Economy,” “in the 
strictest sense of the term, consists of 
stamped pieces of the precious metals, of.a 
known weight and fineness, issued by gov. 
ernment authority, adopted by both that 


‘authority and by common consent as the 


common medium of payment and exchange, 
and having a natural or intrinsic value equal 
or nearly equal to the value thus attributed 
to them by authority and use.” This is the 
money recognized and used among the 
commercial nations; and, hence, it passes 
from one nation:to another in paying debts 
and settling the balances of exchange, 
Nothing ‘else: is or can be money, except 
within a limited sphere of action, without 
® complete revolution»in the established 
usages of the trading? world. ' 

The act of government. in coining such 
money does not cresté,its commercial value; 
but simply certifies to the fact that given, 
pieces contain a giver weight and. fineness 
of gold or silver. It, hence, dispenses with. 
the necessity of weighing them or testing 
their fineness. Bullion, of equal weight, and 
fineness, is worth as: much as coin, less the 
expense of coinage. Their purity being the 
same, the one is readily exchangeable for 


the other, with the egg made 
by coinage. of. the precions 
metals, whether coined .or 


, SUp- 
posing their purity to be the same, is in, pre- 
portion to their quantity.. The reason why 
a gold eagle is worth ten times as much as a 


hs InD] 





EPANDEST. 


aan dollar does not consist in any difference 
of name or staniping, but ‘in the fact that it 
contains ten times as much gold. 

The two functions of money—distinct in 
some respects, yet intimately related—are 
to act as @ general medium of exchange 
and as‘a standard or measure of ‘value. 
Regarded as a medium of exchange, its 
utility consists in its convenience, as an iu- 
direct method of interchanging commodi- 
ties. Ths man who has money and wants 
a suit of clothes transfers it to the tailor, 
and receives the clothes in tarn; the tailor 
wants shoes, and he'transfers the money to 
the. shoemaker for shoes; the shoemaker 
transfers it to the grocer for groceries ; and 
80 on throughout the multifarious‘exchanges 
of ‘society. ‘Being ‘universally accepted, 
and also divisible, so as by division and ac- 
cumulation to supply the equivalent of any 
required amount, money acts as a general 
purchasing ticket or draft upon society for 
anything in the market. It dispenses with 
the necessity and inconvenience of direct 
barter, and thus greatly facilitates the oper- 
ations of trade. 

How, then, comes it to be a fact that men’ 
will exchange a given quantity of any com- 
modity for a given quantity of money? 
What invests money with its general power 
as a medium of exchange? It may be said 
that this power depends upon the fact that 
men have from time immemorial agreed 
thus to use it. This is quite true; but it is 
no explanation. © Why-have they thus 
agreed? - What is there in the money which 
they exchange for something else that leads 
them to regard the two as commercially 
equivalent to each other? What is the 
basis of the usage that invests a given piece 
of money, weighing so many grains, with a 
certain degree of purchasing power, and 
thus makes it a general ticket of transfer in 
proportion to the number of these grains? 
It is not possible to explain the usage with- 
out going back to its basis; and this brings 
to view the other function of money. 

Considered as a standard or measure of 
value, money is the unit of measurement— 
that specific commodity, which .by fixed 
usage is employed to compute and express 
all other values.- The term price is simply 
the commercial value of any article as 
measured by mouey. It is, hence, the 
standard or measure of the relative value 
of different articles when compared together. 
Being accepted as an equivalent of each, it 
determines their value by its own, and in 
this sense measures it. A given number of 
bushels of wheat is thus said to be worth a 
given amount of money. That is to say, 
the money will buy the wheat; it will ex- 
change for it; and, hence, the price value 
of the wheat is expressed by the money it 
takes to purchase it. The same is true of 
all other commodites; and, hence, again, 
money is the measure of their relative value. 
It isthe one standard for computing and 
appraising all values. And but for such « 
standard in common use there would be nv 
possibility of expressing definite values or 
determiving the import of contracts in trade. 
Without it a debt obligation cannot be de- 
fined except by resorting to an enumeration 
of commodities. Without it there could be 
no such thing as a table of current prices, 
The credit system by which promises are 
made and received supposes some standard 
or measure of value for the interpretation 
of these promises. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the whole system of ‘contracts 
and to the operations of trade, and but for 
it commerce would stagnate and sink back 
to the state of barbarism. 

Conceding, then, to money these two re- 
lated functions—the one growing out of the 
other and existing because of the other—we 
come to the question that refers to the gen- 
eral principle’ in virtue of which money is 
the standard or measure of value. “We-say 
the general principle, since it is.applicable 
to,everything that has exchangeable’ value. 
The natural and final reason why one thing 
will exchange for another ‘is their equiva. 
lency in the labor cost of their production. 
Both being such articles as men want, their 
exchangeable value, relatively to each other, 
38 in proportion to the labor which it takes 
to procurethem. Things that cost no labor 
have no exchangeable value, however use- 
ful they may be. They can be had without 
labor, and, ence, no one will give for them 
anything that costs labor. The'more labor 
expended in production and procurement 
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Pthe: greater the exchangeable value. Labor 


is, hence, the natural basis or‘fival ground of 
this value. It creates it and increases it in 
proportion to itsown amount. Jobn Stuart 
Mill tersely states the whole doctrine on this 


* subject in the following words: 


“We have seen that the value of e 
thing gravitates toward a certain medi 
point {which has been called the nat 
value)}—namely, that at which it exchanges’ 
for every other thing in the ratio of their 
cost of production. “We*have seen, too, that 
the actual or market, value coincides, or 
nearly so, with the natural value only on an 
average of years, and is continually either 
rising above or falling below it trom alter- 
ations in the demand or. casual fluctuations 
in the supply; but that. these variations 
correct themselves through the tendency of 
the supply to accommodate itself to the de- 
mand which exists for the commodity at its 
natural value.” 


_If the supply exceeds the demand, and 
thus sinks the commodity below its “ nat- 
ural value” estimated by labor cost, thia 
fact will speedily lessen’ the supply and 


‘bring the commodity back again’ to this 


value. So, if the demand is greater than the 


supply, lifting the commodity above its 


“natural value,” this fact will as certainly 
increase the supply, and thus:bring the arti- 
cle down to its natural level.” Oscillations 
under the law of supply and demand in this 
way correct themselves, and finally adjust 
themselves to the ultimate law ¢ all ex. 
changeable values. 9 981 

Money is no exception to ae pethcipte 
that the average and permanent value of 
things depends upon the cost of their pro- 
duction ; or to the subsidiary principle that 
their temporary or market value depends on 
the demand and supply considered relatively 
to’ each other. By money we bere mean 
gold and silver, both of which are com- 
modities; and, like all other commodities, 
have an exchangeable value, temporarily 
determined by the demand and supply, and 
permanently and on the average by the cost 
of their production. Their introduction into 
trade as money in its twofold function does 
not change the laws of value or exclude 
them from the operation of these laws. It 
simply selects them as the two commodities 
which shall commeréially represent ~ all 
others. They have an intrinsic value by 
reason of the uses to which they are ap- 
plicable in the arts, taken in connection with 
their labor cost, And, moreover, it so hap- 
pens that they are obtained in compara- 
tively small quantities by about the same 
amount of labor in different years and in 
various parts of the world; and, hencé, of 
all commodities they have the greatest fix- 
edness or uniformity of value—a fact which 
fits them to bea standard or mensure of 
value. And, besides this, the stock of gold 
and silver in the world which bas been. ac- 
cumulated by the labor of centuries iso 
large that the additions made from year to 
year; being relatively Small, change’ their 
value but very gradually, and, hence, in- 
volye no sudden fluctuation. Any change 
is the work only of a considerable time: 

Why, then, will a given amouat of pure 
gold exchange for 4 given amount of some- 
thing else? “To this question” there are two 
answers. The permanent or natural reason 
is that the gold and the something else, both 
being desired for their respective uses, are 
equivalents in their labor cost. The tem- 
porary reason, or that which dépends:on the 
state of the market, is the law of supply and 
demand, for the time being: increasing or 
decreasing the purchasing power of gold, as 
the supply exceeds the demand or the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. When the sup- 
ply is too gréat'for the demand, the price 
falls; that is to say, the value of ‘the :com- 
modity a8 expressed by gold is less. “When 
the demand exceeds the supply, the: price 
rises ; that is to say, the value of the com- 
modity as expressed by gold is ‘greater. 
Amid these fluctuations of demand and sup- 
ply in respect to commodities, gold is the one 
thing that fluctuates least ; and, lence; alike 
under the law of temporary value, created 
by supply and demand, and’ under that of 
permanent value, ‘created by the , lnbor cost 
of production, it is of all commodities the 
best’ ‘‘ to appraise; compare, and, exchange” 
all other values, ‘It: aaintaing the greatest 
uniformity, and>thiscig: the reason why it 
has eo generally catdoms the-monoy, of the 
worlds ldoo mt ¢ 

The application of these elementary, prin- 
ciples to the question of. paper meer we 
reserve for another article. 
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PERSONATING CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


Tue Apostle Paul never saw actual war 
‘during bis entire life, and it is a mistake to 


:suppose that he refers to campaigns and” 


pitched battles when he urges.us to ‘‘ put on 
the whole armor of God,” ‘to fight the 
good fight,” to ‘‘endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ,” and the like. We 
have the explanation of all this when ‘he 
speaks of “fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus”—that is, with the raging mob in- 
furiated by Alexander the Coppersmith 
against bim in the theater of that city. For 
Ephesus, like every city of any size in the 
Romuzan world, had an edifice in imitation 
of the Coliseum at Rome. What that build- 
ing was we all know; what it is, rather, for 
all the world crowds to it now as never be- 
fore during even the days of its Cmsars. 
Around a vast arena rise seats upon seats, 
capable of accommodating near one hun- 
dred thousand spectators. Sometimes the 
‘arena would be flooded with water, war 
galleys launched thereupon, and battles 
fought, dyeing all the artificial sea with 
glory. To please the people, the emperors 
would gather wild animals from over the 
world and pour them by the forest-full into 
the arena, to tear each other beneath the 
eyes of the assembled multitudes. It was 
the course, too, for chariot and foot races. 
But the grandest spectacle therein was in 
the acting of the rude but terrible dramas 
of the time. Slaves, or prisoners taken in 
distant wars, dressed and armed to repre- 
sept-illustrious characters, would fight to 
the death. It is not to war in the field, but 
tothe spectacle of the theater im every 
town, with which, and not at that time 
with war, all men were familiar as with the 
‘one and sole scene which brought them 
together and thrilled them with the highest 
excitement known to them—it is to this 
Paul, who from his character must at one 
time have taken keenest delight in the same, 
refers when he so often speaks of our run- 
ming ‘the race set before us,” ‘‘ resisting” 
our great adversary,, “ wrestling,” ‘‘fight- 
ing,” gaining ‘‘a eréwn.” When he urges 
you to be a soldier, he means definitely these 
two things: a gladiator, and a gladiator 
who personates some, great hero to the 
death before the eyes of assembled thou- 
sands ! 

When Pani says, “God hath created all 
thines yy Jesus Christ, to the intent that 
now unte principalities and powers in hea- 
venly places might be shown by the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God,” he simply 
declares that our world is the arena in which 
the members of that church are acting out, 
under the eyes of the myriads of God’s in- 
ttelligent ‘creation, the wonderful drama of 
redemption. ‘‘ Seeing we also are compassed 
about: with so great acloud of witnesses ?” 
What profound meaning in the prophecy as 
to ourselves, when we shall quit the arena 
as actors, to climb the benches as spectators, 
“then shall we know,” with eyes intently 
fixed upon the strugglers of the arena, 
**even as we also,” now contending in the 
same, “‘are known!” The atmosphere 
about us sparkles as with the eyes, palpi- 
tates with the eagerness of the hearts of 
those watching us. Spectators, not like the 
rabble of Rome; the Emperor, bending from 
bis seat among the patricians, the chief and 
crowned ruffian of them all. Veterans from 
the same arena, angels and archangels, peo- 
ples of ali the worlds for what we know, 
and God himself gazing unceasingly upon us, 
“God hath set forth us the Apostles last.” 
Paul here repeats. the sublime imagery, 
being as it is a familiar and undoubted fact— 
** as it were appointed to death; for we are 
made. a spectacle,” in the original it is “a 
theater,” ‘‘unto the world and to angels 
and to men!’ Nor does the poet do other- 
wise ‘than assume all this as what no one 
denies : 

* Man, vain man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
_ AS makes the'angels weep!” 


But the sublimity of the spectacle lies 
not so much in the magnificence of arena, 
amphitheater,. spectators, mor even in the 
amazing drama of Redemption acted out 
by Christ and his disciples thereon. The 
whole matter attains its utmost. practical 


* 4mportange to us, as well as most thrilling. 
’ significence to all; when you remember 


that, upon thie stage, before such audience, 














—— 
. it is none other than Christ whom you per- 


sonate, 

Since Paul dare use the illustration, itself 
ordered for this end, we may call up before 
you, then; the dramas of those days. You 
see Jason upon the stage compelling miser- 
able Medea to the murder of her babes. 
Or it is Orestes pursued across the same. by 
the avenging Furies. More touching than 
any other character, see aged Edipus totter- 
ing before your eyes, under the doom of 
unrelenting Fate, abandoned of all the 
world save his faithful daughter, disappear- 
ing at last from the world by a mode too 
terrible for mortal eyes. Or place before 
yourself the Othello of our own day, raging 
with jealousy; Hamlet, staggering under a 
task which dethrones his intellect as well as 
heart. Rather let itbe when the actor loses 
himself altogether in King Lear. Surely, 
the man becomes Lear himself as, driven 
out into the midoight storm by his ungrate- 
ful daughters, his white hair streaming 
upon the blast, he endures to the end bis 
fate, to the very end—‘'A king; aye! every 
inch a king.” As the one personating Lear 
ceases to be himself, loses himself in, actu- 
ally és Lear for the time, do not the specta- 
tors quiver with indignation or melt with 
pity, as if the rejected monarch wasactually 
before them himself? 

Now this is exactly what Paul means 
when he commands us to ‘‘ put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Not enough to say that we 
are to be united to and identified with 
Christ, as the branch is with the vine, rest- 
ing our whole weight upon him, as the 
“living stones” do upon “the foundation, 
elect, precious” ; drawing all existence from 
Jesus, as the members do incorporated into 
and with ‘‘the head.” Nor enough to rep- 
resent you as houseless, and sheltering your- 
self in him; exposed to all the arrows of 
man and God, and taking refuge in Jesus 
as in a strong tower. Nor sufficient to say 
you are naked, and clothed not merely in 
the robe of his righteousness, but in Christ 
himself ‘‘ our righteousness.” It does not 
satisfy inspiration to suy tbat we must 
“ put off Adam the old man,” and ‘‘ put on 
the new man, Christ.” Nor is the Holy 
Spirit content to declare that we must feed 
upon. the flesh and blood of Christ until, by 
& process culminating at the resurrection, 
we are clothed with bodies, even made 
like Christ. In addition to all this, the 
Apostle is compelled of God to say: ‘‘ As 
many %s are baptized into Christ have put 
on Ch; ‘3t.” And he repeats it. Yes, upon 
this are:: :. before the universe as the encom- 
passing amphitheater, even as the actor 
ceases to be his own insignificant self; puts 
on Orestes, Hamlet, Edipus, Lear .is, for the 
effect of the same upon the bebolders, for 
the time the very person assumed; so here, 
for the effect upon yourself, for the infiu- 
ence of the same upon all looking upon you, 
are you to ‘‘ put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
It is because Christ has departed, so far as 
his visible presence is concerned, from the 
stage that he leaves us thus to represent him. 
‘¢ As thou hast sent me into the world, even 
soalso have I sent them into the world.” 
It was not the apostle—he would never have 
dared say—it was Jesus himself who says to 
you: “As I am so are you in the world 
You as much, in your place, as any apostle 
of them all, an ambassador in Christ’s stead 
from the King to every man, also a king, to 
negotiate an eternal truce and perpetual 
peace with that sinning sovereign of hisown 
destiny and God. A thousand times over 
Scripture makes our Christianity to consist, 
for its effect on-others and upon ourself, in 
“ putting on,” personating the Son of Man, 
until you can say: ‘‘It is not I, but Christ 
that liveth in me!” 

In the chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans the apostle mentions our thus. 
personating Christ as the reason why it 
is impossible for us to indulge in various 
outer sins which he specifies; but your com- 
pelling your Lord so to sin in your own per- 
on before men is too monstrous a thing to 
be dwelt upon. Yet,remember, Jesus stood 
before you in temple, synagogue, market, 
street, household, judgment hall, as well as 
abroad over all the land, along seashore, in 
fishing boat, upon Tabor and Calvary—no 
possible place into which you can go but 
Jesus has stood in like place before you, that 
you may know exactly how to  personate, in 
just such place, your Saviour ‘to-day. Nor 
can you imagine a variety of human beings 
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with whom Jesus was not, for the same ex- 
ample'’s sake, associated before you--Phari- 
see, Sadducee, Herodiin, harlot, publican, 
lawyer, scribe, Romans, Judas, Peter, John, 
Pilate, Herod, Mary, centurion, even the 


Greeks, succeeded who “ would see Jesus.” 


» And is it.not strange we should shudder 

at and shrink from enduring that in which 
we are: most. like Christ? In Heaven we 
shall be like him in the matter of throne 
and scepter and crown. It is our: cross: io 
which: we are most like Christ here. Sure- 
ly, ‘it. is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master, and the servant as his Lord!” 
When an actor assumes,the helmet of Alex- 
ander, he glows with the martial fire peculiar 
to that distinctive character. If he robe 
himself as Richelieu he becomes a states- 
man into his very marrow. Surely, the dis- 
tinctive character of Jesus is a Saviour. 
Weare personating Christ never so true to 
his part as when glowing with love and 
abet in the act of saving men, body and 
sou 

How gladly woujd I have presented this 
doctine in half these words. Let me add 
but this. I know not what changes of sor- 
row or of joy sweep over the faces watching 
you as you personate Christ in the invisible 
world ; but we all know how closely you 
are watched by men in this world, the su- 
preme influence of your Christianity lying 
notin your profession, but in your likeness to 
the Son of God, 

Napoleon IIT wrote in his will to this 
effect : ‘I always made my great uncle my 
model; his spirit always accompanying me 
and enabling me to succeed in the same!” 
And our Divine Model sends his Spirit to 
conform us indeed to himself. For ‘‘ we 
are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord,” be- 
fore we enter Heaven, for its most practical 
and powerful effect upon men hereand now. 
That we may complete thé work of Christ, 
devolved wholly upon us by him, by per- 
sonating Jesus before all beholders, he 
makes and fulfills to each one of us the 
promise: “Lo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

I 
BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 


Accorpine to the best received author- 
ities, Buddhism entered Japan through 
Corea, at about 552 A.D. In forty-two 
years it had made such progress that the 
Buddhist priests or bonzes presumed to 
make the Emperor Suiko a present of 
some of the canonical books and images 
of Buddha. Many of the court nobles 
hated the new doctrines, and, not content 
with violently opposing them, began to per- 
secute the votaries of the new faith. The 
country happening at that time to be afflict- 
ed with earthquakes, epidemics, violent 
storms, etc., the people ascribed the causes 
of those convulsions to the anger of the 
Kami or Shinto gods at the intrusion of the 
new doctrines, 

However, one Umaka, an influential court 
noble, put the images in his house and em- 
braced the new faith. Peculiar prosperity 
seemed to attend Umaka, and he became 
one of the most zealous supporters and 
propagators of the doctrines of Shaka and 
his disciples. 

The followers of six sects of Buddhism 
entered the south of Japan and speedily 
overrun the country, advancing northward 
with the victorious armies of the Japanese 
conquerors, who drove the Aino, or ‘aborig- 
ines, northward to Yezo, where they now 
remain, or tranquillized them and the places 
where their submission was received. 

At the end of the seventh century there 
were in Japan 46 Buddhist temples, 816 
priests, and 569 novices. In the sixteenth 
century, when the millennial anniversary of 
the establishment of Buddhism in Japan 


was celebrated, Buddhism was most prob- 


ably co-extensive with the Japanese lan- 
guage. By this time the votaries were so 
numerous and the priesthood possessed of 
such wealth, power, and influence that the 
priests frequently decided the destinies of 
the country by throwing their sword and 
purse into the scales that weighed the for- 
tunes of the factions: which contended for the 
throne. Not only did the monasteries keep. 

whole armies in ‘their pay; but thousands 
of the priesthood, donning helmet and 
cuirass, became soldiers themselyes. Their 
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power culminated shortly before the 

introduction of.. Christianity. The in- 

tense arrogance and. oppression of the 
bonzes,;no doubt, made the people glad to 
welcome the new faith of the Portuguese 
monks and to be rid of their. overbearing 
native bonzes, . Probably for the same rea- 
son the Japanese heroes Nobunaga and 
Taiko Sama professed friendship to the 
Jesuits. Caring naught for either Buddhism 
or Christianity, these crafty leaders were too 
glad to play off the Jesuits against. the 
Buddbists,.. Nobunaga, carrying his hatred 
of the bonzes still further, attacked their 
monasteries with fire. and sword, burned 
their buildings and books, and slew them by 
thousands. Nothing that deadly hate, .ob- 
durate unbelief, bloody cruelty, and unscru- 
pulous energy could do was left undone to 
harm the Buddhist religion and priesthood. 
From the persecutions and confiscations of 
Nobunaga Buddhism and the Buddhist 
priesthood in Japan have never recovered. 
With the advent of Jesuit Christianity in 
Japan Buddhism suffered by actual loss of 
adherents as much as it had by the crusade 
of Nobunaga. It is not easy to judge from 
the exaggerated accounts of the Catholic 
historians what was the real number of con 

verts; but a million of nominal adherents to 
the faith of Rome is probably not too large 
anumber. Native authorities declare there 
were two million Christian converts; but 
Japanese testimony, when given in large 
numbers, is worth ni, After the expulsion 
of Christianity, the massacres of the priests 
and the native Christians of Shimabara and 
the outlawry of Christianity Japanese 
Buddhism recovered in a measure some of 
its-former prestige. LIyeyasu, the founder 
of the Tokugawa dynasty of Shéguns 
(tycoons), had. been -much assisted during 
his wars by the Buddhist priesthood- 
When firmly seated in power, he rewarded 
them with immense grants of land and 
himself built many handsome temples. 
During the 250 years of peace, until .the 
deposition of the Shéguns, in 1868, Japanese 
Buddhism enjoyed repose with the country 
and little of note occurred. In 1869 there 
were 168,000 priests and 460,244 temples in 
Japan, of which about 3,000 were in Kioto, 
the sacred capital of the empire. After the 
overthrow of the Tokugawa dynasty, in 
1868, and the reinstatement of the Mikado 
to his ancient power, a purification of all 
mixed Shinto temples was begun. A rage 
for pure Japanese ideas and institutions and 
a desire to purge'the nation from all ideas 
derived from India or China seized the 
authorities in power. In many places which 
Buddhism had anciently entered, instead 
of destroying, it had added to or coalesced 
with the prevailing superstitions and patron- 
ized_ the ancient deities and local spirits. 
There were ‘“‘union” temples, with both 
Shinto and Buddhist shrines and priests. 
These were now purged, leaving only pure 
Shinto symbols and priests. Besides this, 
the Buddhists were stripped of much of 
their landed possessions and revenues and 
were further commanded to pay a sum of 
$10,000,000 to the government for being 
permitted to continue their existence. A 
desperate effort was next made to propagate 
Shinto, to proselyte Buddhist priests, and 
to.convert the entire nation to Shinto, This 
gigantic attempt to convert a whole nation 
to a shadowy faith and an empty creed 
met with a vast and humiliatiag failure. 
In spite of confiscation and governmental 
opposition, Buddhism is still the popular 
religion in Japan and nineteen-twentieths 
of the inhabitants of the country believe it 
as devoutly as they believe anything, The 
six eects which entered Japan from Corea 
and China have multiplied to éight definite- 
ly marked sects, having in all 21 “schools ” 
or subdivisions. These have all a very 
large following and hold the same'social and 
pecuniary standing relative to the country 
and people of Japan as the great Evangel- 
ical sects do among us. Besides these, there 
are twelve minor sects, referred to as “irreg- 
ular” by the respectable sects and which act 
independently of all others. They are usually 
few in number, both as to worshipers and 
temples. They are, “liberal,” “‘ eclectic,” 

“advanced,” ‘‘ radical,” etc., as the case 
may be. To specify their differences, sup- 


posed or real, or ta rtray the varied shades 
of doctrine would 1 to expand this article 
to an octavo volume 
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sect founded by Shaka, to hold his doctrine 
in the purest and “less defiled forny, aid to- 
be’tlie true and only “ apostolical ‘suédes-~ 
sion.” ‘ ‘Tifis sect haS six subdivisions, three « 
of which’ originated in Japan. ‘ Its ‘priests 
have a great reputation for learning.’ They 
cultivate the art of thinking and” reasoning 
and pay special attention to meditation as a 
meas of grace. The sect of Shin’ Gon ‘was 
fotinded by the priest Kobo, 874A. D. ‘This 


| Siphabet, although certain Sanskrit letters 
Pare found’ im every graveyard ‘and’ many of 
the old monuments, tablets, ‘and memorial 
stones) até “thsetibed" fi Sanskrit” letters. 
Néarly the entire Buddhist ‘cation has been 
translated into Chinese, Which’ most of the 
priests dn ‘réad “with tolerable “fluency. 
Only those books which origmated fn Japan 
and were ‘composed’ by" Japanese ‘bonzes 
are’ printed ih the Rira’ kana or” native sylla- 


priest is worshiped as the patron of letters P bary, so thatthe people can read them. 


and learning. He inverted ‘the kata ‘and 
hira kana’ syNabary, so universally’ em- 
ployed in Japan. ‘The great sects of J6 D6 
and Sin Shiu also originated in Japan in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. ‘The Ni- 

chiren sect, probably the largest and wealth- 
jest of‘ all the sects' of Japan Buddhists, was 
founded by Nichiren, in 1262, and is a vigor- 
ous and aggressive body. It-was especially 
active in persecuting native Christians in the 
sixteenth century. 

The thirteenth century seems to have 
been’ the golden age of Japanese Buddhistic, 
intellectual, architectural, and _ literary 
activity. The same period is noted as the 
epoch in which the colossal bronze images 
of Buddha, sé justly famous in Japan, were 
erected. Thé era of great temples and re- 
ligious art came later. All the Japanese 
Budthistic sects require their priests to be 
célibates except the sect called Sin Shiu. In 
this sect the priests marry and rear families. 
The adtierents of some sects eat fish; ‘in 
others they religiously abstain. In most 
intermarriage with another sect is al- 
lowed; a few forbid it as sinful. One 
sect requires its priests to Spend six hours 
daily in reading the sacred books. The 
priests of a certain sect will wear no silk, 
use no wood that is lacquered, stained, or 
painted. Taey do constant penance and eat 
no luxurious food. In nearly altthe otters, 
however, the bonzes take kindly to silk, 
good food, and comfortable clothes and 
houses. Some of the chief priests’ houses 
are very handsome, and the bonze, in full- 
blown, rustling canonicals, silken collar; 
and rich robes, is a sight to awe 
the faithful, Some of the sects are noted 
for their good sertrons and good preachers. 
Usually the audience consists of old men 
and women; but I have often seen a thou- 
sand people gathercd together, and in the 
large temples, on special occasions, audi- 
ences of two thousand are not uncommon. 
Many of the noted preachers publish -vol- 
umes of their sermons, but the classic or 
sacted serntons of the founders of the 
various sects are most valued. We may re- 
mark here that the Japanese sermons trang- 
lated by Mr. Mitford and published in Vol. 
II of his ‘*Tales of Old Japan” are not ex- 
actly fair specimens of Japanese sermons. 
They are the productions of a priest belong- 
ing to the Shingaku (new doctrine), an 
*‘eclectic” sect, not recognized as belonging 
to the Buddhists. The sermons in Mr. Mit- 
ford’s. book represent Japanese Buddhism 
about as fairly as one of Brigham Young's 
addresses represents Christianity. Some of 
the sects split on the proper pronunciation 
or the rendering of the prayer Namu Amida 


dutsu (Save us, Eternal Buddha). It is no- | 


ticeable that nearly all the reforms or new 
deyelopments are the result of closer study 
of the original sacred canon, brought from 
India, some books of which are held in 
higher veneration than others. 

The plastic, elastic, and absorbent nature 
of Buddhism is shown in the fact that it 
has assimilated the indigenous local deities 
which had existed before its entrance into 
Japan, or which the god-multiplying Shinto 
system, which changes heroes into deities, 
had created or.canonized. Hachiman, the 
god-of. war; Daikoku, the god of wealth ; 
Benten, the.goddess of wisdom, are con- 
spicuous instances in point. The- genernl 
title given to those Shinto gods acknowl- 
edged. by Buddhists is Gongen. Most 
prominent, however, ate. the Indian and 
Chinese deities—such as Yemma, the god of 
Hell; Kuanvon, the goddess of mercy, ete, 
We doubt not that the Jananese bunzes wilt 
strenuously endeavor to compromise with 
Christianity, and form new eclectic sects, 
when the. foreign re¥gion Vccomcs too 
strong for them.. Sanskrif * is “the ‘Sacred 
i 
studied by the Japanese bonzts. We doubt. 
whether one, priest, aha hundred could! 
read the Buddhist scriptures in “Sanskrit. 
Not mare than one in fits know éren the 


of Buddhism, yet ‘ii is Yery little tT” 


“TheBible in Chitieve'ls rédd by’a few of 4 
‘the most intelligent priests and Teaders, who 
‘ndw begin to’ feel’ that’ théy' ‘wnat be’ in. 
formed ‘as to what this ‘Ohristianity of the 
foreigner is. ‘With bitter’ fedlousy’ ‘dna 
alarm they watch the’ prog 3 ‘madé by 
the ‘missionaries,’ “and” they ‘Nook With 
especial Concern upon ‘the pritited and cir- 
culated translation of the’ Bible fn''the ver- 
nacular. 

Such is a picture 6f Buddhism’ in ‘Japan. 
It entered as a mustard’ séed’y’ it is ‘now a 
great tree, ‘whose “rodts ‘pénetrate’ every 
corner and island of Japan. . Under its 
shade the Japanese nétion have ‘dwelt for 
centuries, Its leaves have. acted ‘for the 
healing of the nation, as an antidote to bar- 
barism and ‘bratal ignorance; but as a re- 
generating spiritual influence it has been 
powerless, The Ja apanese people are gentle, 
peaceful, polite, amiable; but in truth, 
chastity, spiritual knowledge, gratitude, 

active charity, positive beneficence they are 
sadly deficient. At its best, Buddhism 
knows not.a Creator and ‘Buddha is nota 
Saviour. Paradox though the words may 
be, Buddhism is but a polytheiatic atheism. 
Japan needs to-day, as of yore, a Creator 
and a Saviour. 

That Buddhism is tottering and that 
Shinto. is powerless to. replace it are Slee 
that no careful observer writing from Ji mee 
need repeat. Buddhism, is tenacious of life 
and nay linger in Japan for centuries. to 


come; yet for, years. past the number is 


daily increasing of those who no longer use 
the yain repetition “ Saye us, Eternal Budd- 
ha,” but for themselves and their. fellow- 

countrymen ulter that prayer in which all 
Christians should. 9in—‘‘ that they might 
know. thee, the only "true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

TOKEI, JAPAN, Oct./15,1873: 
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GLORIA! 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 








“We give thanks unto Thee for Thy great glory.” 





Not alone, thou Christ of God, 
Thanks we bring for pard’ning blood ; 
Not for love and pity great; 

Stooping to our low estate, 

Till, in anguish bornealone, 

All our griefs thy heart had known. 


Wanderers we, who turned aside, 
Spite of pleading friend and guide; 
Rebels, beaten and dismayed ; 

Slaves with galling fetters weighed; 
Beggars poor, whose utmost necd 
Scarce with faltering tongue may plead. 


Worn and fainting with the way, 
Oft we hear the tempter say : 

“ Who are ye, that dare to wait 
Close beside the heavenly gate 
Who hatk bid you enter in, 
Clothed with soiling rags of sin 


“Know ye not what glories reign 
Through the Monarch’s bigh Soule ¢ ? 
Seraphs fall before his face, 

Living splendors fill the ‘place ; 
Saint nor angel never yet 
Hath the portal open set.”’ 


Then in triumph to the skies 

Straight we lift our downcast eyes. 
‘He who bade us enter in, 

Spite of shameful stains of sin, 

Lo! upon the throne he shares 

All the pomp'the monarch wears. 


“ Clothed with glory, armed with might, 
Serapbs laud him day and night ; 
Higher he than warden stern, 

At his touch the key shall tur, 
And his Jove, & gartnent fair, © 
“Wille ‘and histrous, clothe as there.” 


G80 to-day /O Christ the King! 

» For thy glory thanke:we-bring ; : 
‘Pender friend till life be-past, ; 
Strong +0 crown-thine own at last. 
Litt your heads, ye heavenly gates, 





y Show us where the conqueror ‘waits |. 


| diffraction gratings or prisms 
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THE gredt:telescope ofthe Olarks, recently 
; mounted atthe Navi Observatory in Washing- 
ton, is probably, on the whole, the most power- 
fulinthe world., There are in.existence a few : 
reflectors of.larger size. _We recall, at, the mo- 
ment the following—yiz., the telescopes of 
Lord Rosse, one of 6 foet diameter, which is 
now out of use, and one 8 feet fh diameter, 
with Which some good work ‘has’ been done 
within a few years; the 4-foot ‘reflector of Mr. 
Lassell, not'now in use; the great’ 4-foot re- 
flector of the Melbourne Observatory, which is 
in use, but thus far disappoints expectation ; 
the 40-inch silvered-glass reflector of the Mar- 
seilles Observatory, which is a good and, useful 
instrument. in its line of, work; and, finally, 
the silvered-glass reficctor of , Dr. Draper, in 
this city, with an per, of 28 inches. These 
instruments all have a larger aperture than the 
Washington’ telescope, whose diameter is 26 
inches. But the latter’ is ‘a refractor—i.¢., it 
forms the image of a celestial object ‘by means 
ofa lens, instead of a mirror; and an instrument 
of this kind is generally fully a imatch for a 
, much largerreflector.. The only otherrefraetor 
in) existence which can at all compete with it is 
the telescope made by Cooke, of England, and 
belonging to Mr. Newhall, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, which has an aperture of 25 inches and a 
focal length of 83 feet. There are one or two 
otherinstruments in England having epertures 
of 20 and 21 inches; but’ nothing 13° heard 
from thém and they are probably of inferior 
quality. Next in size comes the Chicago ‘in- 
stri t, with a di of 18) inches ; and 
next to/this the great refractora, of (Cambridge 
(U. &) and Poulkowa, ..with apertures ,of,15 
dnches. The Washipgton instrament, as has 
been said, hasan aperture of 26. inches and its 
focal length is. 35 feet. It has a steel tube, 
shaped much like’ a ‘cigar, 7 is mounted 
upon enormous’ axes * “éteel, ‘upon 
which it turns’ freely with ae préssure of a 
singie' finger. ° Its elaborate clock work is @riven 
by a ‘small waterewheel,and makes it follow 
the diurnal motion of the stars) with perfect 
precision. ‘The building in, whieh. it is placed 
isan admirable innoyation on,old-fasbioned 
observatories, being as, light.and.thin.as possi- 
ble congistent with sufficient strength. The 
walls are made of vertical oak posts, set some 8 
or 10 feet apart, covered on the outside with 
sheet iron (painted, of course) and on the in- 
side ‘with paper. In very hot or very cold 
weather an Observatory with walis of brick or 
masonry accommodates itself to the change of 
temperature at night:and:morming so, slowly 
that formany hours each day the instruments 
are rendered almost.useless.by the. currents of 
heated air; but in.a building of this sort there 
isno such difficulty.. The telescope sustains 
perfectly all the tests to which it,has Leen sub- 
jected, showing the highest order of :xcellence 
in its materials and workmiansht>. At present 
its principal -work is’ in’ securing measures of 
the satellites of Uranus and ‘Neptute; as Prof. 
Newcomb, who ‘is in charge of! it, takes’ am al- 
most fatherly interest in those planéts,'the in- 





at: 





important labor of bis scientifie.Jife, His re- 


crowned with the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain. No 
second satellite of Neptune has yet been seen, 
nor any satellites of Uranus, except the four 
observed by Lassell, and known as Ariel, Um- 
briel, Titania, and Oberon. These are all well 
seen and satisfactorily measuted. Somehow or 
other, a report has crept into-the, newspapers, 
much to the annoyance of the observers, that 
the telescope shows only éwo;of the Uranian 
satellites. Nothing has yet been seen of the 
companion of Procyon, whose discovery. was 
announced. from Poulkowa, last winter, al- 
though it has been carefully looked for. It 
seems to be probable, to say the least, that the 
Russian observers were mistaken. 


..Mr. Lockyer has recently communicated 
to the Royal Society a paper of great importance, 
entitled “Researches in Spectrum Analysts in 


The portion of the spectrum worked upon ‘was 
mainly that between F and*H, and photography 
was employed inthe observations. The mctals 
investigated ‘were volatilized between carbon 
points by-an electric arc, produced by a battery 
of thirty Grove;cells, and not by the use of the 
induction coil, ag-hitherto most usual. An ar- 
rangement of slit was employed, by which four 
or five different spectra could bé photographed 
oh the sui plate, one above the other, without 
any disttirvance of the adjustments, and thus 
an’ i ddiou lb enheuacienie effected between them. 
graphs obtained cannot compete .in detail and 
definition with those of Dr..D 


ferred. to, in, these columns a few weeks ago. 
Some of Lnicaug results as to the use of 
the spectroscope 

already aie n 
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vestigation of whose orbits-has,been, the most ' 


cently published: work on Uranus has just been’ 


Connection with the Spectrum of the’ Sun.’ 


- : 2 “also 
interesting; jAgter showingthat the lines in the 
spectrum of a metal are of very different length 
and’ | cé, he states’ that ‘where lines 
coingide inthe spectra of two metals they 
, ween seem to be lines of ‘the first order ped 
ectra and of a very inferior order in 
‘the other, and by a careful purification of the 
“second ‘métal ean be ‘made to disappear—in. 


“stancing calcium and strontium,’ Hencé, he in- 


fers if general that the ‘linc’ really belongs to 
‘the -wietal ‘in’ whose spectrani it: is’ long 
cand persistent, and that its presence’! in 
the spectrum of other metals is due to 
a minute, trace of the first metal existing: in 
them,.as en impurity. By photographing on 
the same plate, then, the spectra of iron, chro- 
mium, manganese, titanium, calcium, and 
nickel, it becomes possible to determine which 
of the many coincident lines belong to each 
metal: ‘As a result of his photographic com- 
parisons of ‘metallic spectra with “the solar 
spectrum; he announces the presence of 'stron- 
tium, eadmium, lead, cerium, and probably 
uranium inthe sun.- As to strontium: and 
cerium, he.has, however, been anticipated by 
Young; who found them in the spectrum of;the 
chromosphere a year. and a half ago. He. calls 
attention to the fact that the metals found in 
the sun are those which form strong and stable 
compounds with oxygen, while those which do 
not fulfill this condition cannot be detected. 
After discussing somewhat the different 
classes of star spectra, he propounds the qties- 
tion whether the facts of astronomical spectro- 
scopy “cannot: be grouped into a working 
hypothesis, which assumes that, in the reversing 
layers of the sun and stars various degrees of 
celestial dissociation are at work, which preyents 
(sic] the coming together of the atoms which at 
the temperature of the earth and at all tem- 
peratures yet attained here form the is Seetale, 
the metalloids, and compounds.” To put i 
less technically, the suggestion amounts Po 
this: that our ‘fo. -called elements, metals and 
nietalloids, are not really elements, but capable 
of “dissociation” into constituent atoms by 
sufficient heat; and that, as the temperatures of 
the different stars vary, so will vary the ma. 
‘terials we can recognize in their spectra. This 
suggestion: has raised a great deal of interest- 


. ing and profound discussion, especially among 


the chemists, some of whom, as Berthelot, 
withhold their assent, while others, as Dumas 
and Deville, are disposed to accept it, 


-»<In Annales deg Sciences , Naturelles, -tome 
18, just issued, M, Joseph Boussingault has a 
paper on the “Cracking of Fruits.’’ He says 
that he is certain that the rupture of the ex- 
ternal cuticle in cherries, plums, apricots, and 
some varieties of grapes is certainly due to the 
augmentation of ‘volume resulting from the 
augmeutation of moisture during continuous 
rains. On the ist of July, he says, he sus- 
pended a cherry in water for seven hours, and 
twelve hours after there were fissures in the 
skin, Its weight before immersion was 6.105 
grammes, afterward 6.192, showing a slight in- 
crease. , Another cherry next day resnited sim- 
ilarly. He experimented next with a Mirabelle 
plum. Five hours after immersion it had rup- 
tured in many places. It weighed before im- 
mersion 13,015 irene, after 13.310. Similar 
results soHome the immersion of another kind 
of plim. The pear seems to have been the 
toughést fellow to crack. ,One. hung in. water 
did not Daye ie skin crack till the twelfth day 
afterward e experiments ap] ear to have 
been carefully made and faithfully recorded, 
and.appear to prove his theory. of the cause of 
cracking. 


.-The “ Proceedings of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences for 1873 ” contains descriptions 
of a few new plants, showing that the Western 
region has not yet been botanically exhausted. 
One plant receives the honor of a new genus, 
under the name of Parthenopsis. It is allied to 
the Helianths. A beautiful climbing plant is 
among the discoveries, named Artigonum lep- 
topus splendens by Kellogg... Dr. Bolander has 
a@ paper on the lilies of saiiornin Of these 
there appears to be we & four: Lilium Washing- 
tonianum ; or, a8 itis sometimes 
called in catalogues, L, aeoiodnaas ¢ DL. Caw 
adense, several Varieties ; and Z. parvum, 


..-.As is well known, plants in general ab, 
sorb carbonicacid gas and set free the oxygen, 
returning the carbon in the process. In low 
fungoid plants, however, the process seems to 
be reversed, as they exhale carbonic acid gas. 
In our common water-weed, however—Vdora 
(Blidea) Canadensis—some obyervations in 
Europe’ seem to show both powers to’be pos- 
sessed, Sometimes it respires carbonic acid, 
sometimes oxygen. Itis supposed the same 
may be the case with other water-plants, | Still, 
we think. this statement should be reviewed 
with some caution. The Udora has often been 





have * 


used with fishin aquariums, andif much car- 
bonic acid was given off the fish would not live. 


«weeThe interest excited some thirty years 
ago by the discovery of plant in Java which 
was ql flower, and no stems or leayes, has been 
revived by the recent flowering,of one of them 


i—in the B Garden 4 
Battenron segs flowers” Boise Garten , 
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there is e500 dont intolochincon. ud adeed 
graptare of the fowee to our Asarum Cana- 
se. . 
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Tux Brahmo Soma}, that well-known religious 
‘movement in ‘India, seems ‘to be growmg in 
activity and zeal. Its chief organ is the Indian 
Mirror, which appears at Calcutta, in a Sunday 
edition. Besides this, it publishes two. small | 
weeklies at Bombay. Recent numbers;iof the 
Mirror ‘have alluded to a missionary tour ‘un- 
dertaken by several leading Brahmos ‘through 
Northwest India, of which we shall probably 
have @ more complete account on their return 
to Calcutta. At the Allahabad Missionary 
Conference a very fair and thoughtful paper 
was read by Rev. R. Jardine, of the Church of 
Scotland Mission, Calcutta, on the history, 
character, and prospects of the Brahmo Somaj, 
from which we draw the following statements: 
The Somaj was formed about 1830, by Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy. His work appears chiefly to 
have been destructive, with regard to “Hindu 
customs and beliefs. He-did not form a sect 
or establish a mode of worship. This was done 
by his successor, Baboo Debendra Nath Tagore, 
who became the leader of the Somaj in 1841. 
In 1857 the Somaj was joined by a young man, 
who since that time has. exercised the greatest 
influence over it; Baboo Keshub.Chunder Sen. 
In the course of a few years a strong difference 
of opinion arose in the society. The younger 
men of the Somaj wished to separate more 
rapidly from Hinduism, while the older men 
believed that enough had been done for the 
present. Matters were brought to a@ crisis in 
1865, when Baboo, Keshub Chunder Sen :re- 
quired a more radical separation from Hin- 
duism, and especially from the caste sys- 
tem, than the older party were disposed 
to permit. The result was the separa- 
tion of the two parties, and the forma- 
tion of the Brahmo Somaj, under Keshub 
Chunder Sen, which has gone forward; while 
the conservative section, the Adi Somaj, under 
Baboo Debendra Nath Tagore, has gone back- 
ward into, Hinduism, and has as a religious 
movement become about exhausted. Of the 
three leaders which this movementhas had since 
1830, the first was most nearly Christian ; the 
second took his stand upon the Hindu religious 
writings, and still wished to be identified with 
Hinduism; while the third, Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen, has proclaimed ‘his principle to 
be eclecticism, professing his willingness .to 
accept truth from Christianity or from whatever 
other source it might be obtained. . This eclecti- 
cism seems, since the Baboo’s visit to England, 
in 1870, and his conferences with English the- 
ists, to have passed into a kind of mysticism. 
The individual intuition is looked upon as the 
great source of religious knowledge, and there 
is a strong tendency to disconnect religious 
views from any historical standpoint whatso- 
ever. The Brahmos would not be Christian 
theists, but pure theists, From the writings of 
Keshub Chunder Sen it appears that the Brah- 
mo Somaj believes in the unity and fatherhood 
of God, the universal brotherhood of man, and 
the need of conversion to God, beginning with 
repentance, carried on by faith and prayer and 
completed in the Heavenly Kingdom by Divine 
Grace. It denies the eternal perdition of sin- 
ners, and is opposed to what it calls ‘the 
sublime egotism and se}f-assertion”’ of Christ. 
The number of Brahmo Somajes in India may 
be reckoned at about 100; the number of its 
adherents is unknown, nor ean it be told with 
certainty how large a portion of the Brahmos 
have given up entirely the practice of idolatry. 
In several important respects the Brahmo So- 
maj co-operates with Christianity. It has 
taken a firm stand against idolatry ; it has pro- 
claimed the abolition of caste distinctions to be 
one of its leading aims ; it endeavors to reform 
Hindu marriage customs; it opposes material- 
ism and positivism ; it has quite recently given 
material assistance in the campaign against ob- 


“scene literature ; and it has proclaimed as its 


great principles the universal fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man. The dark side 
of the Brahmo Somaj lies in its relation to 
Christ. It accepts many of the truths which 
he taught ; but it shrinks from his Divine Per- 
sonality, from him as the“Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. With regard to its future, the ab- 
sence of any historic basis leads to the suppo- 
sition that it may split up into a multitude of 
individual systems of opinion, each supported 
by the intuitions of some individual Brahmo ; 
or that it may degenerate into what a Hindu 
movement is peculiarily liable to—the worship 
of some one of its leaders,, There may, how- 
ever, & more hopefnl view be taken of its 
future. The Brahmo ‘Somaj has undoubtedly 
originated in the widespread and. radical change 
which Western Infiuerices> and Western éfluca- 
tion and especially Western Chiistianity have 
wronght jn India during the last half century. 
This» tide/of changes. is continually rising, and 
with it the Brahmo Somaj must move forward 
into gclearer-view of the truth and of-kim who | 
is tlie Trith ; ‘or, Tike its older’ sister, th Adi 
Somaj, must fall back. into obseurity, to the end 
a work: may be done by more competent 
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gives a capital wn of his labors at <i 
station, Paterson; in: Caffreland. He has six 
, weekday schools in suceessful operation end 
has considerable native talent employed in 
| them. , From the eight heathen tribes nearest 
his station he has,gathered a: candidates’ class 

of 150, Thesehe instructs for at least twelve 
months, and sometimes for a much. longer 
period, before admitting them, by examination, 
into full communion. The class consists as 
well of the aged as the young, but the,most 
are in middle life. He gives the following ac- 
count of the’manner in which he has gathered 
them: , 

‘‘In no case has a heathen: come. to us, 
We have always and ever gone to them, living 
amongst them, sharing their hospitality, lend- 
ing an ear to the concerns of their daily life, 
bringing to bear on them our utmost resources 
in preaching the Gospel all.the by gate far as 

ossible seeking mal contact, believing 

is the best Vantage ground for leading them to 
Christ. Ignorance, prejudice, and indifterence— 
that would have stood proof to the end against 
a solitary address or a flying visit were at last 
fain to yield to daily exhibition of truth, in 
which the sinner was driven from one refuge of 
lies to another, till he was finally shnt up to 
salvation in Christ. Had we remained at home, 
I do verily believe Soe would have been 
done at'all, In this work of going out -- = 
claim the. heathen the nobler spirits of 
church took a notable part.” 
Further ‘on ‘in his report, Mr. Sclater men- 
tions the energetic measures taken at the Incis- 
ineride, where heathenism had been the strong- 
est, but where the success was the greatest: 

“ Arrangements were made for conducting 
evangelistic services in the clan ; and never. did 
my people put forth more earnest, united effort 
than on that occasion, for at the end of two 
weeks 20 bad confessed | the Lord openly as 
their Saviour and were enrolled as inquirers,” 


+..eLhe Mohammedan population in India 
numbers atleast 30 millions,. It is estimated 
that one-third of the population of Bengal (66 
millions) is Mohammedan. There is, there- 
foré, a larger field of labor among the follow- 
ers of the false prophet in India than in the 
Turkish Empire itself, where the Mohammed- 
ans number only about 16 or 17 millions. In 
India Mohammedanism is full of life, and has 
recently passed through what may be called a 
revival, whereby the number of the followers 
of; Islam have been greatly increased’ and 
their adherence to Mohammedan practice has 
become more rigid. As an’ instance ‘of their 
devotion to their faith, it is mentioned that an 
eloquent Moulvi (doctor of divinity), who had 
come from Mecca, raised within a ‘few weeks 
$50,000 for the erection of a grand mosque in 
Serampore; and that this was the fifth grand 
mosque, besides ascore of smaller-ones, he had 
caused to be erected since “his return from 
Mecea, five years before. 


.-The Rey. Mr, Macintyre, U.P. missionary 
to North China, has followed one of the best 
ways of mastering the language of the country. 
He has plunged into the midst of the people 
and traveled far and near among them. Not 
being as yet able to preach in the Chinese, he 
‘bas done the work of a colporteur. He speaks 
with enthusiasm of the kindness he hasreceived 
from the people, and their readiness to read 
the Gospels, as well as William Burns’s transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Peep of Day” and similar works. 
Everywhere he was unmolested, and: the fact 
that he was bearing ‘‘ good books for the in- 
struction of the people,” a phrase often re- 
peated in his hearing, made every one ready to 
answer his inquiries ina friendly manner. In 
the single city of Tsining-Chow he sold 3,000 
copies of the Gospels, and the demand was still 
brisk when his stock was exhausted. 


-.The English Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety is gaining firm foothold in Italy. They 
have 14 congregations in various parts of the 


of them ex-priests and men of marked ability. 
The churches are developing real working 
power. At most stations there are well-at- 
tended schools. As yet few women attend the 
services andthe audiences consist mainly of 
young, men. The most important congrega- 
tions have been gathered at Naples and Rome, 
at which latter place the congregation has be- 
gun its own home mission. 


...sHitherto the .Waldensian missionary 


ent upon the Synod at La Toar. 
to be reorganized ona Presbyterian basis and 
will practically form the Presbyterian Church 
of Italy. There are 38 of these churches in 





‘of $40,000, which is mostly supplied from En- 


nearly as large as the Waldensian. 


... The number of’native ministers in India 
has largely increased since 1861. In that year 
there were 319 mission stations and 97 native 
nijnisters. » In 1871 there were 423 stations and 
226 native ministers. During this period the 
nuuber of foreign missionaries had risen from 
pions Thero was, therefore, only-ab in- 





ease of & missionaries to an increase 
of “129 native ministers. be 


country, The preachers are Italians, several. 


churehes throughout Italy have been depend. ; 
Now they are | 


Italy and‘ Sicily, supported at an annual cost , 


gland. The so-called Free Church of Italy is 


: satisfy 
him ti 60 Nott #9 af ae ie wl expres 





She Swuidlaysschool, 


LESSON FOR Y FEBRUARY 22. 


THE EXODUS. nxopus XII, 17—22. 


‘Wuen the Israclites wer went out’from Egypt 
‘God led.them mot through ‘the way of the 


landof the Philistines, althongh that was near.’’ 


The shortest. way was..not the best way for 
them;,‘‘ for God,isaid, Lest: peradventure ‘the 


peoplerepent when they.see war, and they return 


to Egypt.” God considered his people in their 
weakness, and he kept them from a'temptation 
they were not ready tomeet. But in the round- 
alout ‘way they went toward the promised 
land. “The Lord went before them by day in. 
a pillar Of a cloud, to lead them in the way; 
and ‘by niglit in a pillar ‘of fire, to give them 
light.” 

~ 80 God knows and shows the way for his peo. 
ple always. Itis not always the shortest way; 
but it is the best way—the best way for them, 
whether they know it to be so ornot. And 
God never fails as.a.leader, by day-or by night. 
It was @'round-about way by which Joseph was 
led:\down into the pit, up and across the des- 
ert to Potiphar’s home, into the dungeon, and 
up to the throne, » Bit it was the best way; 
and, as Joseph was willing to be led of God ‘in 
darkness and in light, ‘“‘ the Lord was with him, 
and that which he did the Lord made it to 
prosper.’” Moses, the chosen .deliyerer of 
Israel, was not led by the shortest way to the 
work God had for him. He was forty years in 
the Court of Pharaoh and forty years in the 
land of Midian. But even in ‘‘ the back side of 
the desert” God showed himself to Moses 
and directed his way. And Moses was none 
too well fitted for his work even at eighty 
years of age: When civil "war raged in this 
eouutry, the shortest way to an end of it would 
have seemed to be victory to the Government 
on the field at Bull Run. But that was not 
Goa’s' way. We see now it would not have 
besnthe best way. The way of trial to a be- 
liever, in sickness and sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, may not seem the shortest way to a 
mature and vigorous Christian character; but 
when that is God’s way it is the best way, and 
all the while God leads his child in this course 
of discipline. “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no eyil. For Thou art with me; thyrodand thy 
staff they comfort me,” 

The great thing for us to know is not, What 
is the shortest way to an object? or, What is 
the pleasantest way to do it? but, What is 
God’s way to it? ‘‘Teach me thy way, O 
Lord,” says David, ‘‘and lead me in a plain 
path: ‘And God will show the way to those 
who seek it. “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not,:and it shall be given him.” 
Sooner or later we shall see God’s way to have 
been the best way for ws. It is well that he 
leads. his children’; not they themselves. Says 
old Thomas Fuller : 

** Lord, many temporal matters which I have 
desired thou hast denied me. It vexed me for 
the present that I wanted my will; since, con- 
sidering in cold blood, I plai perceive had 
that which I desired been done I had been un- 
done. Yea, what thon gavest me, instead of 
‘those things which I wished, though less tooth- 
some to me, were more wholesome for me. 
sens Lord, rant me one suit, which is this: 
Deny me all suits which are bad forme. . . 
Rather let me fast than have quails given with 
intent that I should be choked in eating them.” 





..Both in original and selected matter the 
Sunday-school department of The Examiner and 
Chroniéle is edited with good ‘taste and spirit- 
The ‘Chips from Sunday-school Workshops” 
include judicious clippings from current pert- 
odicals, presented with sensible comments. 
Occasionally an extended original article is 
worthy of wide circulation among Sanday- 
school workers. Such.an article is that, ina 
recent issue, on the leader of the singing. 
While the importance to the Sunday-school of 
a good singiug leader fs fully recognized, it is 
shown that in some instances he has a very dis- 
agreeable habit : 

“Ttis that he fails to distinguish between 
Sunday-school singi inging and a singing-school. 
This is a specimen of the way he does: ‘Now, 
children, be sure and keep up the time. Observe 
the hold’ at the end of: the first bar, and don’t 
prolong those staccato notes. And 
away he goes. After the first stanza as been 
sunk he a the: school a lecture on their 

faults, an s.they must.do better. They try 

0. When about half way through the 
sécond ttine “he raps furiously on his 
book and brings things to.a stand Then 
comes complaint. They don’t do so, and they do 
ra ome and eg me ee 8o they 

ean never 


lg, @ singing i's bore: bo instead of Being 8 
Nise, it D a re; ins 


oe Bet wisely added, as to the value of approving 
words to the well-doers, in place of sharp cen, 
sure of the mr in the singing service: 





“We kn nothing which‘ is’ so*easily 
given and: weuiely veiigesuch abundant returns 











in the oinatane judicions com. 
mendation. riormancee of 


children may be—generally are—very faulty; 
while relativel they are very good, and deserve 
tobe’so com ded, at the same time that 


their defects ate kindly pointed out.” 


.-.-Cleveland also has its union teachers’ 
meeting for the study of the International Les- 
sons ; or, atleast, the lesson for the uext day 
is made the theme of discussion and prayer tn 
a union meeting at the rooms of the Young 


_Men’s Christian Association, in that city, every 


Saturday noon. The city clergymen and promi- 
nent laymen of various denominations have, in 
turn, the lead of this service, which is helpful 
not only to workers in the city schools, but .to 
visitors from abroad who find time to share the 
advantages of this hour of stimulating mutual 
study of the common Bible lesson of Christen- 
dom. Something of the same kind is found in 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, and perhaps other 
cities of the Union. It may well become yet 
more general, 


.. Writing to The Advance as to. evaugel- 
izing efforts in behalf of the foreign population 
of Chicago, the pastor of the, Tabernacle 
church says: 


“For tiie children the Sunday-school is our 
main,.reliance. In ourschool of about a thou- 
sand Repbelly three-fourths of the, number are 
of he ol birth. They represent fourteen or 

races’ [nationalities ?]. Their pareiits 
represent all shades of! religious belief, but do 
not poe their children from attending our 


Sunday-school. Indeed, some joreiep churches 
have hiven up their own schools, to send their 
children to ours.” 


As a resultof this Sunday-school work, it is 
said: 


“Hundreds: have ‘been converted. Some 
have joined our own. church ; others the church- 
es of their parents.’’ 


..The growth of the normal class work'in 
the Sunday-school naturally'brings an increase 
and‘ improvement of literature calculated to 
aid ‘in the culture‘ and ‘training of teacliers. 
The latest addition in this line is a ‘Normal 
Class Manual for Bible Teachers,” published 
by the Baptist Bible: and Publication Society. 
It includes brief chapters on the origiti, design, 
classification, interpretation, and contents of 
the Bible, by Dr. Alvah’ Hovey, and others «by 
Dr. J/.M. Gregory on methods of teaching. It 
is a valuable'work and will be widely in: de- 
mand outside. of the denomination for:whichit 
is prepared. 


..As a sign of progress in the cause of sys- 
tematic and thorough Bible study, the Swaday- 
school Times says, in a bright editorial on ** Halt 
Grown” productions : 

“The professional ‘peripatetic talker, ‘who 

goes from school to school with his well-worn 
story, is not able to get a hearing as readily as 
formerly. Just in proportion as Bible study 
increases this class of persons will find less to 
do,” 
The Sunday-school work is driving pointless 
talk from the Sunday-school platform, .dnd 
bringing more of Bible-teaching into the: sanc- 
tuary pulpits. 


s+esit is easier to gather a class of adults for 
Bible study than to get a man competent to 
teach them when gathered. This truth is 
newly illustrated in the growth of Dr. W. M. 
Thomson’s Bible class in Association Hall, in 
this city, which has already grown to about 
1,100 members. Pastors would be less likely to 
count their attempts at expository preaching as 
failures, if they first were closer students of the 
Bible, and then better understood how to teach 
what they know, 


..». Lhe Sunday-school Companion is a new semi- 
monthly paper, ‘‘devoted to the interests of 
Jewish Sunday-6chools,” published in this city. 
Its editors are A. L. Sanger, M. 8. Wise, and 4. 
8. Isaacs. It represents the views of the ortho- 
dox Jews. It is an attractive sheet, “tof 3 
charaeter to entertain and instruct Jewish Sux. 
day-school children,” and it contains much 
that will intercst and profit the Christian 
reader. 


..-Thirty-one new Sunday-sckodls: were 
organized in California during the past. ycar by 
Mr, Meserve, a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union, with the aid of two 
helpers during June and July. Yet only. seven 
counties out of fifty-one were carWassed ih 
this work. Few states present so important 
and hopeful a field for new Sundiy-sctiool 
effort as California, 


... It is well said by Mr. Rice, in the Simay- 
school World, as to the power of a syera 
ent in controlling his school; 


“Looking is not always seeing. “The seit 
of aschool should 


causes, and just how to qu iw ee mere 


-. «+The oldest:new :seholar in - theSundape . 
school yet heard» BES Ropes 
iene agg ee schook’’ “a 


a on arate eae 
heard of ¢ eka ses 
7 endian aed 
day. schools of ae , 

by Zion's Heru’d at 3,000,000, 








Géncation. 


A goop deal has been said, for a long 
time past, about the injustice of paying female 
teachers less than males for the same grade and 
amount of work,and our own opinions upon 
the subject do not need, we trust, to be re- 
peated. Equal pay for equal work is the sound 
rule of expediency, as well as of justice. But, 
on the other hand, it is important not to over- 
look the fact that the wages of female teachers 
are kept permanently low, especially in the 
elementary grades, by the overcrowding of 
those who do not wish or do not expect to fit 
themselves for teaching in the higher grades. 
A paragraph in the last school report for the 
Btate of New Jersey mentions a few facts 
directly illustrating this point, which can 
probably be matched in the experience of 
every state that adopts a similar system 
of examining teachers. The county super- 
intendents, assisted by examining boards, 
hold quarterly examinations of candidates. The 
questions used at these examinations are uni- 
form throughout the state and are furnished 
by the Staté“Department. The certificates 
granted are of three grades. The licenses for 
the first grade (lowest) continue in force for 
one year, those of the second two years, those 
of the third for three years. All candidates are 
required to furnish testimonials from school 
trnstees or other responsible persons as to their 
moral charaeter, and, except candidates for the 
first grade,.as to the time and place in which 
they have taught «and their success therein. 
All certificates are liable to be revoked for 
cause. At the examinations held throughout 
the state last year there were issued in all 1,536 
certificates—561 to males and 97% to females. 
Of the first grade certificates there were issued 
72 to males and 41 to females; of the second, 
77 to males and 76 to females ; and of the third, 
412 to'males and 858 to females. From these 
figures it will be seen that, while the number of 
certificates taken by females was a little more 
than 63 per cent. of the whole, only 36 per 
cent. of those in the highest grades were taken 
by them, only 44 per cent in the two highest, 
and nearly 68 per cent. in the lowest. Of the 
whole number of candidates examined, male 
and female, 361, or 19 per cent., failed to pass, 
The year previous 15 per cent. failed. 


+..-The following convenient summary is 
copied from the report lately presented to the 
New York City Council of Political Reform by 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education: 

** We have in the United States over 14,500,- 
000 children of the school age; we expend an- 
nually for schools over $95,000,000, which is 
equal to one-third of one per cent. of the value 
of the property, real and personal, of the whole 
country as returned by the last census; and we 
employ 221,000 teachers. . . In the State 
of New York we have 1,500,000 school children, 
28,600 schoel teachers, 12,000 school-houses, 
and 1,000,000 volumes of books in the school 
district libraries. The school property of the 
state is worth $24,000,000, and we are expend- 
ing $2,000,000 a year to add to it and improve 
it. The law in the State of New York requires 
us to raise annually one and one-quarter of a 
mill tax upon each dollar of valuation of tax- 
able pi perty for the pay of the free 
schools. This amounts to $2,500,000. But so 
fully is the value of the schools appreciated 
that the people voluntarily tax themselves an- 
nually four times this amount, making the 
whole sum spent upon schools in this state 
$10,000,000 a year. . . . The City of New York 
had last year over 230,000 pupils in its schools. 
It employed 3,000 teachers and school officers 
and expended upon public education $3,800,- 
000. ‘The citizen, however humble, bas only to 
send his child to the public school, and govern- 
ment furnishes him there, free of cost, an ed- 
ucational palace, warmed and lighted, the. best 
text-books and apparatus, and the most skillful 
teachers. Stewart and Astor, with their hun- 
dred millions of property and no children in 
the public schools, like true-hearted American 
citizens, gladly pay the school taxes that edu- 
cate the sons and daughters of thousands of 
poor laborers, who have no property to be taxed, 
Aided by the free school, the greatest wealth 
and the highest honors and offices in this broad 
land are witbin the reach of the sons of the 
humblest workman.” 


sees he faculty of Hamilton College have 
adopted resolutions making gratefal mention 


of the varied and valuable services rendered 
to the institution by the late ex-president, Dr. 
Samuel W. Fisher, who died suddenly in Cin- 
einnati, on the 18th ult., and requesting Pres- 
ident Brown to deliver a memorial discourse. 


...-At the regular semi-anrfual examination 


of the classes in the Military Academy at Weat 


Point, three weeks ago, only one cadet (a third 
class man) out of the 148 comprising the three 
upper classes failed to pass. In the lowest 
(iourth) class ten: failed. 


....Rev. Dr. Cummings has resigned the 
\, presidency of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. ; and it is rumored that Rev. Dr. 
E..O, Haven is likely to succeed him. 

-..-President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 
lege, has been appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, in 
place of the late Professor Agassiz. 

«+ +sPresident Coppee, of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. « 


s 
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Wuex as certain..lord..paid 9 visit to his 
estates in Ireland, he fell in with a person 
who occupied a large farm of his Jordship’s, 
and, understanding that he was hastening home 
to the christening of one of his ‘children, his 
lordship very frankly offered to be his guest. 
The tenant, bowing very respectfully, replied 
“that he could not possibly accept of the honor 
intended him—that his friends who were as- 
sembled on the occasion were all honest, plain- 
speaking men, and, as such, could not be fit 
company for his lordsbip.’’ 


...-At a recent funeral in, Danbury, where 
several organizations were in attendance, no 
erape badges were provided for a female soci- 
ety. The president, after fidgeting about in a 
manner peculiar to her unfortunate and. un- 
happy sex, suddenly blurted out: ‘‘I declare! 
I don’t enjoy this funeral one bit!’? The an- 
nouncement cast a gloom over the entire 
gathering. 


...“* Pathrick, dear, come in and go to-bed 
jist,’’ said the wife of a jolly son of Erin, who 
had just returned from the fair in a decidedly 
‘*how-come-you-so” state.” “You must be 
dhreadfal tired, shuré, wid yer long walk.” 
“ Arrah! git away wid yer nonsense,”’ said Pat. 
“Tt wasn’t the length av the way that fatagued 
me. ’Twas the breadth av it.’ 


..-A bright-eyed Italian boy stopped with 


‘his organ before a dairy window, and, after 


playing for a while, turned to examine the 
rotary churn which was in operation within. 
“My churn is the best,” he said, at last. ‘It 
makes bread and butter; yours only churns 
butter.”’ 


.... A gentleman at a dance remarked to his 
partner, a witty young lady, that the ‘‘room 
was too close, he must go out and get some 
air.” After an absence of half an hour, he re- 
turned ; when she asked him “if he had not 
been to the graveyard, as his breath smelt of 


‘| the beer.”’ 


.-+-A graveyard in Delaware County, N. Y., 
has this epitaph: 

“The Lord he made her and lent her to me 
Till he should call for her again ; 
He had a right his own to take; 
Oh! praise him for his goodness sake.” 

....-A French gentleman, learning English to 
some purpose, replied thus to the salutations: 
“How do you do, Monsienr?” ‘Do vat?” 
“How do you find yourself?” ‘I never loses 
myself.”” ‘*How do youfeel?’ “Very smooth, 
gar. You just feel me.” 


..--Sinee the death of the Siamese Twins a 
dog with two tails -has been seen in German- 
town, Pa,; and, what was most remarkable, one 
of the tails was in the dog’s mouth—it having, 
probably, grown out of a recent visit at a neigh- 
boring butcher's shop; 


... One of our Southern exchanges speaks of 
“a gentleman who was arrested on the charge 
of counterfeiting nickels.” It is impossible to 
believe that any “gentleman” in possession 
of his five centses would engage in so base a 
business. 


...-A schoolmaster asked one of his boys, 
on a sharp wintry morning, what was Latin 
forcold. The boy hesitated a little. ‘What!’ 
said the teacher, ‘‘cannot you tell?” ‘Yes, 
yes,”’ replied the boy ; ‘I have it at my finger- 
ends.”’ 

.«..A judge at Montgomery, Ala., recently 
interrupted avery flowery young orator with, 
‘Hold on, hold on, my dear sir! Don’t go 
any higher. You are already out of the juris" 
diction of this court!” 


....A lady recently asked at the British 
Museum if they had a skull of Oliver Cromwell, 
Being answered in the negative, ‘Dear me,” 
said she, ‘“‘ that’s very strange. They have one 
at Oxford.” 


..-.'* What were you brought up?’ asked 
a rough Western judge of a lean and lank 
culprit. ‘‘ Brought up onacharge of vagrancy, 
I believe, your honor.”’ 


....Mr. Robeson’s late orders to the com- 
mandants of the navy-yards: ‘Get all avail- 
able vessels ready for sea, and C U B A little 
quick about it.” 


....Ap eloquent editor thus describes a new 
organ: ‘The swell died away in a delicious 
suffocation, like one singing a sweet song 
under the bedclothes.” 


....At a recent dinner of shoemakers, the 
following toast was given: ‘‘May we have all 
the women in the country to shoe, and all the 
men to boot.” t 

...- An instructor asked a Freshman girl why 
beer in French was feminine. She replied that 
it was probably owing to the fact that the boys 
liked it so well. 

-+»»How, many apples did our first. parents 
eat inthe Garden of Eden? Eve § and Adam 2, 





Ministerial Register. 
SETTLEMENTS. 
ANDERSON, H. M.; Presb. (So.), inst., Jan. 
Tith, Holmes, Va. ‘ 
BONNAR, Davin A., Epis., of Newark, at St. 
Clement's, Rochester, N. Y. 

BOYD, R. W., Presb. (So.), of Chester, 8. C., 
at Woodleaf, N. CO. 

BRADFORD, J. F., Bapt., of Centerville, at 
Glyndon, Ps, 

BUCK, J. H., Bapt., Friendship chb., near 
Cooksville, Miss. , 

CARGILL, J. D., Univ., Tampa, Fla. 

CLAPP, W. S8., Bapt., inst., Carmel,- N: Y., 
Jan. 10th. ; 

COOPER, THomas, Presb., of Evanston, at 
Cheyenne, Wy. ‘Ter. 

DOHERTY, J., R. C., of Warrenton, at St. 
Patrick’s, Richmond, Va. 

DORNEY, Mavrics, R. C., ord., Jan. 27th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRBANKS, Epwarp T., Cong., inst., Jan. 
81st, South ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

GRIFFITHS, T. R., Bapt., ord., Prospect, O. 

GUIREY, Gzorez, Bapt., of West Troy, N. Y., 
at Cary-ave. ch., Boston, Mass. 

GUNNING, J. Henry, Bapt., of Middletown, 
N. Y., inst., Jan 28th, Morristown, N. J. 

HALL, W., Presb. (So.), of Indianola, at Gon- 
zales, Tex. 

mAs LEY, W. B., R. C., temporarily, Warren- 
on, Va. 

HEAD, W114, Bapt., Washington and Ack- 
man’s Creek, Ind. 

JACOBS, Henry, Cong., of Wayne, at Bart- 
lett, Ml. 

KELLIS, L. C., Bapt., of Friendship ch., near 
Cooksville, Miss., at Alto, La. 

KELLY, Tuomas, R. C., of St. Patrick’s, Rich- 
mond, at Martinsburg, Va. 

LEAVELL, Z. T., Bapt., Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 

LU CING-VENG, Presb., ord. and inst., Nov. 
30th, Fu-saen-saen-poh, Chinn. 

MAYSER, Frep P., Luth., inst., Feb. 8th, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
MOORE, F. D., Presb. (So.), ord. and inst., 
Moore Memorial ch., Nashville, Tenn. 
PATCH, O. D., F. Bapt., of Keewanee, I1., at 
Mission ch., Cleveland, O. 

PATTISON, W. P., Bapt., of Creston, at Vil- 
lisca and Evanston, Ia. 

REED, C. F., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
inst., Jan. 18th, Naperville, Ill. 

REED, Wmi14m, Bapt., ord., Jan. 18th, Dow- 
agiac, Mich. 

REESE, ——, Presb. (S0.), Culpepper C. H., 

a. 


RHOADS, W. C. P., Bapt., Grativille, O. 
RICE, Joun, Cong., stated supply, Hematite, 
oO. 

RICE, Wittram A.,.Presb., of Chattanoo 
Tenn., inst., Jan. 28th, Westernville, NY 

RICHARDSON, 8. D., Bapt., of Fayette, at 
Hebron, Me. 

ROUNDS, O. A., Univ., ord., Feb. 5th, Bridge- 
ton, Me. 

SMITH, J. B., F. Bapt., ord., as principal of 
seminary, at Pike, N. Y. 

STARK, J. W., Presb., of Bloomington, Ia., at 
Jerseyville, Ill. 

STEFFENS, F. W., Ref. (Ger.), of Bethel, IL, 
at Galveston, Tex. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., Cong., chaplain of state 

rison, ord. as evangelist, Jan. 30th, at 
inthrop ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

WALDEN, D. D., Bapt., of Armada, at Pewarm, 

Mich, 
CALLS. 


ABBE, F. R., Cong., of Cottage-st. ch., Dor- 
chester, Mass., to Yarmouth, Me. 

ASHTON, A. F., U. P., of Cabin Hill, N. Y., 
to Mt. Pleasant, O. Accepts. 

AXTELL, CHarzes, Presb., of Knightstown, 
Ind., to Tipton, Ia. 

AYERS, W. H., Cong., of Castleton, Vt., to 
Lebanon, N. H. Accepts. 

BUNNELL, J. J., Cong., of Vicksburg, Mich., 
to Exeter, Neb. 3 

BURNS, Wii11am T., Bapt., of Rochester 
Theo. Sem., to Warburton-ave. ch., Yon- 
kers, N. Y 

CALHOUN, N. M., Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., to Creston, Ia, Accepts. 

COUNTRYMAN, Asa, Univ., of 
Mich., to Dubuque, Ia. Accepts. 

DAY, Warren F., Conz., of Galesburg, to 
Union City, Mich. Accepts. 

DELANO, H. A., Bapt., of Rochester Theo. 
Sem., to Trinity ch., Springfield, O. Ac- 
cepts. 

ELLIS, Gores F., Bapt., Kensington, Mich. 
Accept. 

GATES, C. H., Cong., of Buxton, to Ist and 2d 
ehs., Kennebunkport, Me. Accepts. 

GIBSON, James Monrog, Presb., of Montreal, 
Can., to 2d eh., Chicago, TI. 

GREEN, E. M., Presb. (So.), editor of Southern 
Presbyterian, to Washington, N. OC. 

HAGEMAN, 8. Micuzr, Presb., of Paterson 
N. J., to 1st ch,, Brooklyn (E. D.), N.Y.” 

HOBDAY, Groresz J., Bapt., Hebron and Hicks- 
ford, Va. Accepts. 

JAMES, E. B., Cong., stated supply, Colum- 
bus, Wis. t 


KENDALL, 8. C., Cong., of Lancaster, to Vil- 
lage ch., Dorchester, Mass. . 
AXWELL, J. ALLEN, Presb., of Hazleton 
* Be ie ioe ch., Bridgeton, N. J. 5 
MERRILL, Wiix1m A., Cong., of Kennebunk- 
port, to Andover, Me. 
MORRISON, W. W., Presb. (So.), of Jones- 
boro, Tenn., to Greenville, Ala. Accepts, 
oKINNON, L., Presb. (80.), of Concord, to 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Corunna, 
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PLATT, W Cong., of Lodi, to 
ch,,'Stony Creek, Mich. Accepts. a 
POAGE, Catyin A., Presb, Larkin-st, ch., 
San Francisco, 
REED, Danten M., Univ., Peoria, I. Ac 
cepts, ‘ 
RUSSELL, Fr. Cong., of Park ch., Brook. 
ayn, HE: tetleloaecnn, Accepts, 
SCOFIELD, W., Cong., Worcester, Vt. 
SHAW, 8., Ref. (Ger.), of Congress, 0., tc 
Salem, ‘Pa. Seam ¢ . 
SKILTON, James, Cong., Wilmington, Mass, 
STOCKING, Gzorce B., Univ., of Newark, tc 
Ist. ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 
TROWBRIDGE, J. P., aan i of Yale Theo, 
Sem., to Standish, Me. Accepts. 
VARDEN, Gerorce. D.D.;- Bapt., of Paris, tc 
Locust Grove, Ky, Accepts. 
VASSAR, T. E., Bapt., Flemmington, N. J., tc 
Tabernacle ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WILLIAMSON, James A., U. P., of Johnstown, 
N, Y., to Providence, R. I. 
REMOVALS, 
ALLEN, 8. 0., Cong., Pontiac, Mich., resigns, 
BALDWIN, Cuartes H., Presb., Euclid-st. ch., 
Cleveland, O., resigns. 11 health. 
BRUCE, Jamus, U. P., Andes, N. ¥., resigns, 
CARPENTER, J. H., Presb., Marengo, Ill. 
CHILDS, A. C., Cong., Sharon, Vt. | 
EASTMAN, Davin, Cong., New Salem, Mass, 
resigns. 


HARRIS, Witi1am_B., Bapt., Hudson City, 
N. Ji, resigns. Leaves May Ist. 

KERR, R. P., Presb. (So.), Greenville, Ala. 

MARTIN, J. W., U. P., Edgerton, IL, resigns. 
Til health. 

O’KEEFE, P. J., R. C., Martinsburg, Va. 

RUNYAN, Mr., Bapt., Union, Wis., restzns, 
Leaves April Ist. 

ee, O. C., Cong., New Baltimore, 


ZIEGLER, 8., Ref. (Ger.), Alma, Wis., resigus, 
Leaves April Ist. 
DEATHS, 
BITTLE, Daniet H., D.D., Luth., Savannah, 
Ga., Jan, 14th, aged 55. 


COBLEIGH, N. E., D.D., Meth., editor of 
Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1st, 
aged 59, 

EDMISTON, J. N., Cumb. Presb., Springfiel 
Mo., Jan. 18th. | ~~ 

HOLTON, Isaac F., Cong., Everett, Mass, 

HUNT, Henry W,, Meth., Stockton, Cal., Jan. 
8th, aged 72, 

vaertY James, Bapt., St. Mary’s, O., Jan. 


JAMES, Isaac, M. D., Meth., Bustleton, Pa., 
Jan. 21st, aged 97. 

ee Joun, R. C., Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 

KRAUSE, CaristTIAN GOTTLIEB TRAUGOTT, 
Luth., Faribault, Minn., aged 32. 

LAZARUS, Greorcr M., Luth., Quakertown, 
Pa, Jan. 31st. 

MARR, P. B., Presb., Lewisburg, Pa., Jan. 28th, 
aged 65. 


MW’HAN, Wi111aM B., Meth., Cuthbert, Ga, 
Jan. 1 


PECK, Davi, Cong., Sunderland, Mass., Jan. 
Bist. Aged 49, 


PERRY, B. F. Dunkuy, Epis., Camden, 8, C. 

PINKERTON, Samvet, Meth., Indiavapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 28th. 

ROUNDS, Netson, D.D., Meth., Vancouver, 
W. Ter., Jan: 2d, aged 67. 

eee Ernst W., Presb., Athens, 0., 

an. 4 

SHUMWAY, Grores R. H., Presb., Lawrence- 
ville, Pa., Jan. 28th. i 

STANFIELD, 8. A., Presb. (So.), Milton, N. C., 
Jan, 14th. 

STEVENSON, Roses, U. P., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Jan. 30th. 


SULLIVAN, Lewis, R. C., Loretta, Pa., Jan. 
14th, aged 60. 

THOMAS, Epwarp C., Meth., Petaluma, Cal., 
Jan. 16th. 


WHITEHEAD, W. M., Bapt., Woodbury, N. 
J., Jan. 28th. 

WILLIAMS, W. W., Presb., Hillsboro’, ll. 

WILSON, Grorer, D.D., Bapt., Merrilton, 
Canada. 


WOOD, N. N., D.D., Bapt., Jacksonville, Il., 
Jan. 20th 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHADBOURNE, Pau, D.D., Cong., pres. 
of Williams Coll., has been appointed mem- 
ber of the Mass. Board of Agriculture, in 
place of the late Prof. Agassiz. 

KNOX, Cuarzzs E., Presb., was inaugurated, 
Jan. 29th, president of the German Theo. 
Sem., Newark, N. J. 

MIDDLEDITCH, R. T., D.D., is announced a8 
associate editor of the Baptist Weekly. 

OSGOOD, Howazp, D.D., Bapt., has resigned 
the professorship of Old Testament fnter- 
pretation in Crozer Theo. Sem., Pa. 

SEIBERT, Groraz C., Presb., was inaugurated, 
Jan. 20th, as professor in the German Theo. 
Sem., Newark, N. J. 

SHIPP, A. M., D.D., Meth., of South Carolina, 
has been elected professor of hermeneutics, 
ete., in Vand tt University, Tenn. 


SINGLETON, H. L., 
connection with 


SUMMERS, Tomas eRe Meth., of Nash- 


ville, has been elected professor of system- 
atic” theology in Vanderbilt University, 
‘enn. 


WILEY, C. H., Presb. (So.), has been appointed 
paperinsan dent toe Nort Carolina by the 


erican Bible ool. 
of Central 
be B rere rd math: 
ematics in Vanderbilt University, 
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wil be considered b us. an equivalent . oe 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


LUBBOCK’S ORIGIN AND META- 
MORPHOSES.OF INSECTS.* 


Txouai the author’s naine is most widely 
known. by his interesting and in many re- 
spects remarkable works on primitive man 
and prehistoric times, yet it is in the study 
of the anatomy, physiology, and metamor- 
phoses of insects that he has done the most 
original. work. Some of ‘his’ papers, in- 
cluding those on the anatomy of the cater- 
pillar of Pygéera; on the distribution of the 
trachee, or breathing organs, of insects ; and 
of the mode of formation of the egg of 
annulose animals; and especially his care- 
ful and delicate dissections of such minute 
forms as the Spring-tails, or Podurs, which 
are no larger than fleas, are among the most 
important and curious contributions to 
zodlogy of the last twelve years. From his 
intimate knowledge, then, of insects, Sir 
John Lubbock is amply qualified, aside 
from his general scientific culture, to dis- 
cuss the difficult question of their origin. 

So clear and simple is the style of the 
little book before us that any one who is 
desirous of looking at the question from 





- the standpoint of the evolutionist will 


readily gather the methods of our author, 
with little vexations from purely. scientific 
expressions, 

Lubbock’s style is straightforward, with a 
certain reserve and caution in deduction. 
He prefers to set forth the ‘ucts in their or- 
derly succession; and not speculate, but 
allow the reader to see their tendency. We 
feel sure, with such a disposition, that the 
author’s native modesty and caution has 
suppressed many an induction from which 
minds less trained and more speculative 
could not refrain. ‘This gives more weight 
to his conclusions, 

Buf a small portion of the book deals with 
the origin of insects, The reader, who is 
supposed to be quite ignorant of ento- 
mology, is led in the first chapter to bestow 
@ glance at the different groups of insects 
and their ‘classification. We could -find 
fault with the author’s views on classifica- 
tion, and for copying his figures and some- 
times quoting his facts at second hand; but 
this does not affect materially the design of 
the book, for once given this. information, 
with a clear statement of the mode of 
growth. of insects, the remainder of the 
task—#. ¢., to induce the reader to judge for 
himself as to the truth of the theory there 
propounded—is comparatively easy. Most 
of the prejudice against the theory that en- 
deavors to account for the origin of animals 
and plants is an inability in the minds of 
many to appreciate a fact in. science and 
scientific methods... Perhaps the last thing 
the human mind seems to come to is the 
simple inductive method and an impartial 
examination of the facts in a case. 

The object of the second chapter is to 
show that the form of the larva of insects 
depends very much on the conditions of its 
life, which conclusion few who have ob- 
served the early stages of insects will dis- 
pute. He recognizes the fact that the larva 
leads a different life and is for a time virtu- 
ally quite a different animal from the winged 
adult; so that the external forees acting 
upon the young are different from those 
which affect the mature form. This idea is 


expanded in the third chapter, whére he 


shows how unlike in their grades of de- 
velopment the larvee of insects are when 
first born. Seizing upon this remarkable fact, 
he makes use of it in the next chapter in at- 
tempting to account for the origin of meta- 
morphoses, and he believes that they originate 
from the cause just mentioned. He suggests 
that the apparent abruptness of the changes 
which insects undergo arises in great meas- 
ure from the hardness of their skins. This, 
however, we think, is not the cause in very 
soft-bodied worms, like the Distoma tape- 
worms, where the metamorphoses aré very 


““yetdarkable and sudden. ‘mbbock also 


thinks that the immobility of the chrysalis 


~ depends on the rapidity of the change going 


on mn it—a novel suggestion, 
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' Comivg mow. tothe speculative. portion, | 
the lust chapter, on the: origin of insects, 
he at the outset gives us a confession of his 
scientific faith, believing that natural selec- 
tion is a true cause: but that its ‘action has 
been modified and checked by other natural 
laws. In considering this question, he re- 
lies on embryology and development, and 
shows that all insects may be reduced to 
one form, which he calls -the Campodea 
type; while, the Campodea type, again, is 
derived from a still more. primitive worm: 
like form, represented by a low insect, called 
Lindia. For the ancestral form. of this 
last simplé primitive form he, looks among 
the infusoria. This. idea. of two.common 
types of insects had been «proposed shortly 
previous to the publication of Lubbock’s 
first paper on this subject; by Dr. Brauer, 
and adopted by others; so that there seems 
& general agreement among observers re- 
garding the origin of insects from two 
ancestral forms, the product of a still more 
primitive ancestor. This view was also 
adopted by Haeckel, So we have the testi- 
mony and mutual agreement of several 
observers, and it is not improbable that 
there is some foundation for such specula- 
tions, based, as they are, on reasonable in- 
ductions. Our science is certainly far 
enough advanced for us to systematize 
the immense array of facts now stored 
up. 

A parting word is bestowed on those who 
dislike theorizing when scientific men at- 
tempt if. ‘‘ Of course it may be argued that 
these facts have not really the significance 
which they seem tome to possess,, It may 
be said that when. Divine Power created 
insects they were created with these re- 
markable developmental processes. By such 
arguments the conclusions of geologists 
were long disputed. When God made the 
rocks, it was tersely said, he made the fos- 
sils in them. No’ one, I suppose, would 
now be found to maintain such a theory; 
and I believe the time will come when-it 
will be generally admitted that the structure 
of ‘the embryo and its developmental 
changes indicate as truly the course of or- 
ganic development in ancient times as the 
contents of rocks and their sequence teach 
us the past history of the earth itself.” 

A. 8. Packarp, Jnr. 
Sa AntEiiomen -aanneenEiene 


THE VLD AND THE NEW FAITH. 
WEcoND Notice.) 








Tue answer to Herr Strauss’s first ques- 
tion, “ Are we still Christians ?” involves, as 
we have shown, the rejection of Theism, as 
well'as Christianity. Indeed, it would not 
be hard to prove that his arguments against 
the historical religion of the New Testament 
rest down upon the assumption that there 
can be no God. Having covertly made use 
of this assumption in the first part of his 
book,. he proceeds in the second part to 
verify it. 

“ Have we still a religion?” is the ques- 
tion to which he now addresses himself: 
Some lingering traces of religiousness may, 
perhaps, be discovered in his reluctance to 
answer this, question in the negative; but 
this reluctance is a relic of sentimentalism, - 
from which he quickly frees himself. The 
germ of religion is, he tells us, the dread 
with which the manifestations of natural 
force inspire rude men. . ‘‘ Polytheism was 
the original and in some, respects the 
natural form of religion.” Monotheism ‘‘is 
originally and: essentially the religion of a 
wandering clan.” “ As it was buta single 
enthusiasm which inspired the clan, which 
strengthened it in its conflict with others, 
. os » even thus it was only one god 
whom it served, from whom it expected all 
things ;.or, rather, this god was, in fact, only 
its deified popular spirit.” ‘‘It is only an 
ancient Christian-Hebrew, prejudice to con- 
sider Monotheism: in ‘itself, as contrasted 
with Polytheism, the higher form of relig- 
ion.” ~ The’ former does, it is true, promote 
discipline and morality; but it also degen- 
erates into provincialism. The churacter of 
its Deity is apt to be harsh and rigid. 
“Qur modern monotheistic conception of 
God has two sides—that of the absolute 
and that of the personal.” The first element 
is Greek; the second comes from Hebrew- 

sources, Herr Strauss admits 
lute—at 
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ceive.of the abgolute; ‘ $4 ‘ shove all, however, 
his God was @ personality. Not only that 
in remotest. times. he walks in the garden 
and converses with Adam; that later he in 
human guise allows himself to be regaled 
by the patriarch. under the tree by his hut; 
that he confers with the lawgiver on the 
mountain,and himself hands him the,two 
tables; but his whole demeanor, as an angry 
and jealous God, who,regards the trans- 
gressions of his chosen people as personal 
injuries and avenges. them accordingly, is 
altogether that. of a personal being.” This 
statement of Herr Strauss may be set over 
against.the ridiculous notion of Professor 
Arnold, that the Hebrew Jehovah was im- 
personal, simply the ‘‘ power not ourselves 
thatmakes. for righteousness,” .In this, at 
least, the German is much nearer right than 
the Englishman. 

Such is the supposed origin and the 
nature of our belief in God. What, now, 
are the reasons for believing in the ex- 
istence of such a being, at once absolute 
and personal? Good reason, says Herr 
Strauss, there is none. For, in the first 
place, astronomy has left no room for him 
in the universe, ‘‘It was not until, in con- 
sequence of continued observation and cal- 
culation, the fixed stars were recognized to 
be bodies similar to our sun and surrounded 
presumably by analogous planetary systems; 
until the universe resolved itself into an 
infinity of heavenly bodies and Heaven it- 
self into an. optical illusion, that the ancient 
personal God was, as it were, dispossessed 
of his habitation.” But, says the objector, 
‘* we know well that,God is omnipresent, 
and not in need of any particular place.” 
Certainly, answers Strauss; we know it, 
but we cannot conceive of it. The imagin- 
ation will persist in representing’ him as 
limited by space. Now, “he who hasa 
clear cosmical conception, in harmony with 
the present standpoint of astronomy,” can 
find no “convenient area” in space for the 
palace and the court of a personal Deity; 
therefore, there is none. This foisting of 
imagination into the throne.of philosophy 
is a new notion. “Nothing exists which 
cannot be pictorially imagined” would seem 
to be the premise from which Strauss 
brings his conclusion. But he does not 
hesitate, in the passage quoted above and 
elsewhere, to insist that the material uni- 
verse is infinite, Has he, then, imagined an 
infinite universe? .The feebleness of imag- 
ination makes against the one. belief. no 
more than against the other. 

In the second place, argues our author, 
we have found out in these latter days that 
it does no good to pray against drought 
or disease; that no objective result is ever 
secured through prayer. Our discovery of 
the uselessness of prayer is a discovery of 


‘the non-existence of God. But who has 


made this discovery? Herr Strauss, doubt- 
less, and those for whom he speaks; but 
over against this inconsiderable minority of 
materialistic philosophers is the human race, 
of which not one in ten thousand has lost 
his faith in prayer or has ceased to believe 
that it produces objective results. If the 
unbelief in the efficacy of prayer of a few, 
and these neither the wisest, nor the best of 
mankind, be admitted as evidence that 
there. is no God, the belief of the many 
may, at least, be admitted as rebutting ev- 
idence. 

The ordinary arguments for the existence 


.of God Herr Strauss dismisses rather curt- 


ly. Tae cosmological proof gives us only 
a Primal Substance, not a Cause; and the 
teleological proof, though it invests this 
Primal Substance with what looks like in- 
telligence, cannot, after all, make us certain 
of an intelligent Creator. ‘‘ We, being men, 
are only capable of producing a work the 
parts of which shall harmonize for the at- 
tainment of a certain result by means of 
the conscious conception of an end and 
the equally conscious selection of means; 
but we must not, therefore, conclude that 
natural ‘works of a like description can only 
have been produced by the correspond- 
ing agency of an intelligent - Creator.” 
What looks to us so marvelously like de- 
sign in. Nature may be something else. 
True, it. may be; but it is slmost as hard 
for some of us'to imagine it to be anything 
else: as itis for Herr Strauss to find a “con- 
venient area” in space for the palace of the 


Great King. te Ping he esd 


he sets sside as @ plece of 





“no sort of validity... 








So, too, with the argu- 
ments for immortality. They are only the 
reflections of man’s desire; there is no basis 
whatever in sound reason for the belief 
either in a personal God or io a future state 
of existence. 

The question “ Have we still a religion?” 
would seem to be fairly answered in the 
negative. Nevertheless, though our author 
has demolished the thing, he wishes to pre- 
serve the name. Yet, in talking about it, he 
falls into incessant. contradictions. First, 
he says that the essence of religion is un- 
conditional dependence; then he argues 
that, instead of being a prerogative of hu- 
man nature, it is a weakness, which the race 
must outgrow on reaching maturity. Yet 
further on he declares that, ‘‘ at all events, 
we” (even that elect and cultured ‘ we” for 
whom he speaks) ‘‘ have retained the essen- 
tial ingredient of all religion—the sentiment 
of unconditional dependence.” This puz- 
zles us. .We do not wish to think of these 
topmost philosophers as consciously giving 
way to what they know to be a weakness; 
yet this is the sad conclusion to which their 
hierophant conducts us. 

But upon what does this godless religion: 
ist unconditionally depend? Upoa the 
Cosmos. The All is his god.8 And thus he 
comes to the third question of the book: 
“ What is our conception of the Universe?” 
The answer to this question includes a vast 
amount of cosmogony, and astronomy, and 
geology, and biology, and zodlogy. The 
range of human speculation is wide, and 
Herr Strauss does by no means restrain him- 
self. He adopts the nebular hypothesis. 
and applies it not only to the solar system, 
but to the whole physical universe. Indeed, 
his own logic shows some marks of thesame 
nebulous origin. The Darwinian hypothe- 
sis of the origin of species by natural selec- 
tion he seizes upon with wonderful glee, 
and holds it up as the sufficient and un- 
answerable disproof of design in Nature ; as 
the evidence that the world and all that is 
therein were not created, but are always be- 
coming. The haste with which he gulps 
down at a breath the whole Darwinian 


‘theory—assumptions, difficulties, contradic: 


tions, and all—shows that, if he has no faith 
left, he has by no means lost all his cre- 
dulity, 

The Cosmos is, as we have seen, accord- 
ing to his theory, infinite in its extent and 
eternal in its duration. “If we contem- 
plate the universe as a whole, there never 
has been a time when it did not exist, when 
there did not exist in it a distinction between 
the heavenly bodies, life and reason [which 
would, therefore, appear to be Strausa’s 
trinity in unity]; for all this, if not as yet 
existing in one part ofthe Cosmos, already 
existed in another, while in a third it had 
already ceased to exist; here it was in the 
act of blooming, yonder in full flower, at a 
third place already in decline; but the Cos- 
mos itself—the sum total of jnfinite worlds 
in all stages of growth and decay—abode 
eternally unchanged in the constancy of its 
absolute energy amid the everlasting revo- 
lution and mutation of things.” This Cos- 
mos, so conceived, is to him the only object 
of worship; and, in spite of himsslf, he as- 
cribes to it moral qualities. “That on which 
we feel ourselves entirely dependent is by no 
means merely a rude power, to which we 
bow in mute resignation; but is at the same 
time order and law, reason and goodness, to 
which we surrender ourselves in loving trust. 
. . . Pride and humility, joy and sub- 
mission intermingle in our feeling’ for 
the Cosmos.” To test the depth of this 
feeling, he turns over the -leavés of 
Schopenhauer’s books; and ° finds» that 
the rank pessimism of that author deeply 
pains him. To say, with Schopemhaueér, 
that it would have been far better for this 
world if no -living creature ‘had ever 
dwelt upon it, or, with Von Hartmann that 
the universe is “miserable throughout— 
worse than no universe at all,” strikes 
Strauss as blasphemous. So, you sea he 
triumphantly concludes that we haves: re- 
ligion, after all. To this new faith: hedoes 
not give the name; but the name atonce 
suggests itself. It is Cosmolatry.: | 
mand,”,he says, ‘‘the same piety for our 
Cosmos that the devout menjof old de- 
manded for his God.” Softly; good sir; 
We do not forget what you were telling us 
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Christian conception of God, when you 
said this: 

“The transformation accomplished by 
Christianity of the Lord God into the God- 
Father did not affect the element of per- 
sonality; on the contrary, it rather intensi- 
fied it. ‘The more tender the form which inter- 
course of the pious with his God may assume 
the more certainly will the latter appear to him 
as a person; for a tender relation can only sub- 
= toward a person—at the least, a fictitious 


This last phrase was provided, of course, 
as a loophole to craw! out of; but it will not 
serve. Surely, norational man can feel any 
religious tendency toward a ‘“‘ person” that 
hé knows to be fictitious. ‘Furthermore, it 
is certain, as Strauss tells us, that a tender 
relation can only subsist toward a person. 
The bestowing of love upon that which is 
unconscious of the bestowal and can make 
no return may do for little girls with dolls, 
but ought not to be the supreme result of 
human culture. To ascribe to the Cosmos 
* reason and goodness,” qualities which im- 
ply consciousness and personality, is an 
énormous solecism, to begin with ; and then 
to speak, of a tender and devout feeling 
toward this thoughtless and pitiless Cosmos, 
into whose whirling vortices of chance our 
prayers and praise fall like snowflakes into 
the pool below Niagara, whose iron wheels 
go grinding on forever in the grooves of 
jrrevocable law, crushing all who chance to 
stumble before them— what is this better 
than “Fetichism? Here, at least, Herr 
Strauss must have the credit of touching 
the highwater mark of philosophic super- 
stition. 

The answer to the fourth question, 
“What is our Rule of Life?” will be very 
unsatisfactory to many of those who have 
followed the author up to this point. ‘“* We” 
will need at this stage a new definition; 
for most of those who accept his atheistic 
theories will scout his politics. He is as re- 
actionary in his sociology as he is radical in 
his theology. He asserts, indeed, that there 
is no absolutely best government; that what 
is best for one state may not be best for 
another ; yet it is plain tosee that he has no 
sympathy wiih popular institutions and 
that he regards the paternal government of 
King William as the ideal government. A 
titled nobility has many charms for him. 


Ye Napoleonic notion of surrounding mon- - 


archy with republican institutions ‘‘ is one 
of those French phrases which are explod- 
ed, it is to be hoped.” Moreover, “‘ to raise 
on high the banner of parliamentary gov- 
ernment is also still to look toward a for- 
eign ideal.” War is not to be too earnestly 
deprecated. The trades unions ought to be 
suppressed, as the Jesuits have been. For 
republican America the contempt of Herr 
Strauss is unfeigned. ‘‘The air of the 
United States,” he says, ‘‘is infected by a 
corruption of its leading classes only to be 
paralleled in the most abandoned parts of 
Europe.” The culture of America is dis- 
paraged, as well as its politics. It appears 
ta him that no good thing can come out of 
this republican Nazareth. In short, Herr 
Strauss makes up for his dislike of absolut- 
ism in theology by his admiration of it in 
politics. The universe, he thinks, can get 
on yery well without a personal ruler; but 
the German state would go to ruin with- 
outone. There seems to be considerable 
discrepancy between these ideas. Those to 
whom the Cosmos is but “order and law, 
reason and goodness” should not forbid the 
Cosmos freely to develop. its own rational 
order. in society. 

The volume closes with an appendix, in 
which the author sets forth his views of the 
great poets and musicians of Germany. 
‘These-criticisms, which are clever and even 
proféund,are placed here for the avowed 
reason that, if Christianity is to be dispensed 
with; something must take its place, and be- 
cause there is nothing left that can fill its 
place but art and music. But what sort of 
@ civilization would that be to which Herr 
Strauss aspires, and in which the opera 
house should be substituted for the church, 
the Don Giovanni of Mozart for the Proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, and Goethe’s Faust for John’s 
Gospel? 

‘What it would be the world is not, let us 
trust, in danger of finding out very soon, 
Bven ovr author, with his resolute enthu- 
o“giaem, confesses that the progress already 
(ctndte toward the expression of this. new 
faith ig far from satisfactory to him, “TI 








of the frée [religious] congregation in Ber- 
lin, and found them terribly dry and uned- 
ifying. I quite thirsted for an allusion to 
the biblical legend or the Christian calendar, 
in order to get, at least, something for the 
heart and imagination; but nothing of the 
kind was forthcoming. No; this is not the 
way either. After the edifice of the Church 
has been demolished, to go and give a lec- 
ture on the bare, imperfectly leveled site is 
dismal to a degree that is awful.” 

We do not know that any further words 
are needed. Here, indeed, is a ‘‘Confes- 
sion” which goes very far toward answer- 
ing all the arguments that have preceded. 
It was not merely the lack of poetry and 
music which made these services so dreary. 
No charm of rhyme could have driven away 
the gloom and the fiddles of the other 
Strauss would only have increased its ghast- 
liness. The one thing lacking was living 
faith in a living God; and wherever that is 
not the motions which men substitute for 
worship will always be ‘‘ dismal to a degree 
that is awful.” 





....1t never seems quite certain to us whether 
itis desirable to speak well of books which 
purport to put science into a form to be read 
by children by interweaving it with a story 
whose attractive warp shall bring to their notice 
the accompanying woof of fact and instruction. 
It has never yet been satisfactorily proved, we 
think, that children are not quite as apt to be 
interested in Berkeley’s ‘‘ Natural Magic,” or 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Animated Nature,” for instance, 
asin certain recent books which have been 
written down to the supposed level of thei, 
tastes and capacities. But simplicity and even 
story are not out of place in juvenile literature, 
as Mr. Clodd’s recent little treatise, or some of 
Jacob Abbott’s stories ‘ with a moral,” for ia- 
stance, amply show; and we are not sure that 
young readers will not find much that will 
profit as well as interest them in Dr. E. B. 
Foote’s Sammy Tubbs, the Boy Doctor, and 
Sponsie, the Troublesome Monkey (Murray Hill 
Pablishing Company), which forms the first 
volume of a proposed series of five, in which 
information concerning anatomy and physiol- 
ogy shall be presented along with a story of 


et to keep the attention of the 


alert, In this volume are introduced 
a little negro boy, named Sammy Tubbs, 
and apiece of property belonging to him 
in the shape of an _ intelligent but mis- 
chievous monkey. Sammy is the office- 
boy of a physician, and learns from him from 
time to time many things concerning the 
structure of the human body and the uses of 
its various bones and muscles. The book is 
written in a pleasant and interesting style, 
despite the surprising statement of the author, 
in his preface, that be has ‘‘ never read but one 
work of fiction in his life, and that one in child- 
hood”’; and is cleverly illustrated by Henry L. 
Stephens. The text and pictures are both pho- 
tolithographed by the “Graphic’’ processes, 
which have never been so used before by our 
New York publishers, save in the case of Mr. 
Landon’s text and Mr. Lumley’s pictures in 
‘Saratoga in 1901,” which was printed in Can- 
ada, however, where, we believe, this method 
was first applied te book-making. As yet, like 
the heliotype process, which Messrs. James R. 
Osgood & Co. have been employing for some 
time, it shows room for considerable improve- 
ment ; but its capabilities will possibly be de- 
veloped from the beginning which is shown 
in this volume. 


....The first place among recent reprints and 
new editions belongs to the second and third 
volumes of Mr. John Foster Kirk’s Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
which appear in the same handsome typography 
and binding and with the same careful editing 
that have marked the previous issues of the 
new Prescott, of which we have hitherto 
spoken. The good fortune which occasionally 
unites a competent author or editor and liberal 
publishers in the preparation of an important 
work has hardly been so well illustrated since 
the same house published the concluding vol- 
umes of Allibone’s Dictionary, three or four 
years ago. If Messrs. Lippincott have lent 
their imprint to a good many trivial 
books, they have also rendered possible the ex- 
istence of several works of national import- 
ance, t he large outlay rendered necessary in 
whose preparation they could hardly hope to get 
back. From the same publishers we have Lord 
Lytton’s My Novel and What Will He Do With 
it? inthe “Lord Lytton” edition, the plates of 
which are neither fresh nor handsome, but 
which appear in a new and neat binding; and 
the twelfth volume (July-December, 1878) of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Harper & Brothers have 
published in their library edition of Wilkie Gol- 
lins The Moonstone, and have issued a new edi- 
tion of Barnes’s Notes on Hphesiana, J 
and Colossians, Frederick Saunders’s 





have attended,” he says,*‘several services 





tea eneGenitthaes. ites Randolph & Co.) 
is reissued in a form as handsome as that in 
which it first appeared; but with several. mis- 
prints uncorrected, the worst of them being 
Adelaide ‘“‘H. Proctor” for A. Procter. Dr. J. 
Cunningham Geikie’s Life, A Book for Young 
Men, made up of nine useful if not very pro- 
found essays, appeared in London some five or 
six years ago, and is now reprinted from the 
English plates, The ‘‘Introduction by Rev. 8. 
H. Tyng, Jr., D.D.,”’ announced by the pub- 
lishers on the title-page, is little less than a 
fraud, as it consists of nothing but a slight 
prefatory note of less than thirty lines. 


--+-The first thing that needs to be said 
about Mary Clemmer Ames’s Zen Years in 
Washington “is that, while the portrait per- 
haps suggests her face, it does her no sort of 
justice, The engraving is good enough, but it 
has failed to catch her features. She is by no 
means the somber body of the frontispiece, 
The volume is pne that is sure to interest the 
ten thousands who want to see Washington 
and cannot afford it. It is a very readable, 
gossipy account of the Capital, and especially 
the Capitol. There is not in the plan of the 
volume much opportunity for the display of 
Mrs, Ames’s highest powers, or of her courage- 
ous criticism of men and things; but her de- 
scriptions of public buildings, departments» 
legislation, and society are fluent and admir- 
able. This is a subscription book, and there- 
fore readers will not look too confidently for 
elegant pictorial art or for the most tasteful 
or expensive typography. (A. D. Worthing- 
‘ton & Co.) 

--The Phalenide of California, by A. 8. 
Packard, Jr., is a pamphlet, illustrated by a 
heliotype plate giving figures of some two 
dozen of the moths belonging to the Geometrid 
family. Of course, the descriptions are careful 
and accurate. Dr. Packard accepts and applies 
to insects Dr. Gray’s theory of the derivation 
of Pacific plants from the polar Tertiary, which 
accounts for their near identity with those of 
Asia. 





NOTES. 


Porter & Coates have just ready an edition 
—the fifth American, from the ninth English— 
of the late Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad, 
which will appear in two volumes, illustrated. 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie will prefix to it a 
biographical sketch.———Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. will issue “Songs of Praise for Public 
and Social Worship,’’ edited by Drs. Roswelj 
D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Philip Schaff. 
Roberts Brothers announce A. Bronson 
Alcott’s celebrated but now rare “ Records of 
a School’’; an edition, W. M. Rossetti’s new 
one, we suppose, of William Blake’s poems; a 
new volume of devotional poetry by Christina 
G. Rossetti; and Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s new vol- 
ume of poems, ‘* Music and Moonlight.’’ 
James R. Osgood & Co. have in press a new and 
cheaper edition of James T. Fields’s ‘‘ Yester- 
days with Authors”; ‘‘The Son of Vulcan,” a 
novel by the the author of ‘*Ready-Money 
Mortiboy”; and ‘‘ Fables in Song,’ by Owen 
Meredith. Dodd & Mead have in press 
the second volume of Professor Moffatt’s 
“Comparative History of Religions’; ‘ Gold 
and Dross,” by Edward Garrett; and ‘‘ Cassy,” 
by Hesba Stretton.———G. W. Carleton & 
Co. will publish ‘* Bessie Wilmerton,”’ a novel 
by Margaret Westcott. Estes & Lauriat 
have in press the second number of “Half 
Hours with Insects,” by Dr. A. 8. Packard, 
dr.; ‘The Origin of Metalliferous Deposita,’’ by 
Professor Sterry Hunt; and a new edition of 
Samuel Warren’s “‘ Adventures of an Attorney 
in Search of Practice.” ———-Ginn Brothers an- 
nounce a yolume of Sermons by Rev. H. N. 
Hudson; an “‘ Introduction to the Study of the 
Rhythmand Meter of the Classical Languages,” 
by John W. White, A.M. ; an edition of Virgil (the 
Bucolicsand the first six books of the Aéneid) 
jn the Allen and Greenough series; and ‘‘ Out- 
lines of the Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin,” by Prof. J. B. Greenough. 
——Little, Brown & Co. have just ready the 
first.and second volumes of ‘North American 
Birds,”’ by Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. T. M. Brewer, and Robert Ridg- 
way; and the tenth and last volume of Ban- 
croft’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” which 
finishes the period of the Revolution. ———J. B, 
Lippincott & Co. have in press a new editiomw of 
Lieber’s “On Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- 
ment,” edited by ex-President Woolsey; ‘‘The 
Second Wife,” translated from E. Marlitt, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister; ‘‘ Hulda,” a novel, trans- 
lated from Fanny Sewald by the same hand; 
“Olive Lacey,”’ a story by Anna Argyle; ‘“‘The 














- Heir of Malreward,’’ a novel; ‘‘ Public Men and 


Events from 1817 to 1853,” by Nathan Sargent, 
a condensation of Demogeot’s “History of 
French Literature,”’ by Christiana Bridge; and 

a “Treatise on Therapeutics,” by H. C. Wood, 
ar, M.D. 


Mr. D. G. Rossetti has published, we see, a 
revised and enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Dante and 
his Circle, with the’ Italian“ Poets Preceding 











Him,” 8 book which 


appeared in 
1861, and which has been for some time, Mr, 


Welford informs us in the Book Buyer, very 


searce. ‘‘The work includes,” says Mr, Wel- 
ford’s letter, “anew translation of the Vita 
Nuova, etc., and such writings of his predecess- 
ors and contemporaries as exhibit the relations 
of the great poet, both personal and literary, to 
his country and his age.” 
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MRS. CLEMENT'S TWO BOOKS. 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW 
YORK ; THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAM- 
BRIDGE, take pleasure in announcing that * 
they now have ready, for sale ot all the book- 
stores, the SECOND EDITION of Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and their 
Works, and the EIGHTH EDITION of A 
Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological 
Art. Hach fully ilustrated, and sold at the 
price, in cloth binding, of $3.25. Such was the 
demand for these invaluable works that the 
large editions prepared for the holidays were 
exhausted. The publishers have taken pains to 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
Fror. MAX MULLER. DEAN STANLEY. 


ON MISSIONS. 


A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, on Dee 
cember 3, 1873. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A.., Profess- 
cr of Comparative Philology at Oxford. With an 
Introductory Sermon by ARTHUR. PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. One vol. 
SvO, Cloth............00. mass Kinigh scxannas Hemete shake $1 00 


The views of two such earnest thinkers as Dean 
Stanley and Prof. Max Muller upon a subject which 
has for so many years enlisted the exertions of the 
benevolent in all Christian countries would at any 
time attract attention. Special interest attaches to 
Prof. Max Muller’s discourse, because it was the first 
ever delivered in Westminster Abbey by a layman, 
an event which has provoked earnest discussion in 
England. 
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trations. Cloth, $1.50. 


r. Bayard Taylor opens this volume with a general 
description of the geography and location of that por- 
tion of the Eastern Continent known as Central Asia. 
A short resume of the earlier accounts given of it by 


Marco Polo and others is then presented, and Mr. } 


Taylor proceeds to describe, in his entertaining way, 
the travels of Mr. G. T. Vigne and Robert. Shaw, ex- 
tracting now and then from their narratives. A sup- 
plementary chapter gives a inct it. of the 
Russian campaign against and the capture of Khiva, 
Like the other volumes of the series, the book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and altogether forms a very de- 
sirable addition to the “ Library.” 
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in ihe Fields again with ‘Prof. 
Gray. 


BOTANY, 
Standard Text Books, 


Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ‘ALL OTHER Bo- 
TANICAL SERIES COMBINED. 
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yy aA Hag 5 oF. some and 


ology, 00 wale Is saded-n eeplons Dictionney of Bee 
jous 
ology, Terms. Fully illustra a Price 3. a, - 
lar and come AND ghensivg Boho BOOK. ey pots popu- 
ool tana This work, in 


NUAL OF BOTANY. For hi a grad 
ait eolleecs 700 pages. Price ee ih n' ye 


The same, with The Lessons. Price $3. 
The same, with Mosses and Liverworts. Price $3.75. 


STRUCTURAL 
ANY, with 1,300 wood = = SFT EMA RIO so. 


*,* We will send le of ei 
above, it desitesiee meinen mith os a of oe 


trodyction, on receipt of half the U 
The most usred cone will be be r res 
troduction. 


Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimon aw & scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE BEST 


DOLLAR MONTHLY ! 


a day made by canvassing 

10 ‘B for this Magazine—now in 
its Mth volume—with th 

mY Oil Chromo, “ 








THE YOSEMITE VALLEY, 


14 by 20 inches. 
Magasine, one year, with Mounted Chromo...$2 00 


e, one year, with Unmounted Chromo.1 3 


Magazine, alone, ONE Yeas. ......0..cceeseeseesees 







beer ia i: 
caves e ever pub! We, there ¥ aoTie a 
* prbieel and othe S10... 82 “at 
once ey Tere 
we aA experienced men Ww 1 s Gen- 
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Woon’s HOUSEHOLD MAGAZ INE, 
41 Park Row, N. Y. City, or Newburgh, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


S S Books, Collection Envelopes, Records, 
+ etc. Pub. by JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Cates: 














SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE ANDSGRAP BOOK, 


A NEW article, and agreat improvement on oldstyle. 


Also 
Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 
Ai OLD article, in geheralise’ by Ratlfoads, ist 
ance and Express Co! , Bankers, Business Men, 


.3 


and Bookkeepers. For sale by" ” 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, Stationers, 
25 Chambers St.. New York. 
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THE BEST PIANO METHOD. 
“New Modern School, 


Enlarged and improved edition (256 f Rich. 
ardson’s Insthpoticn for the Pianot ites ae “ 


Complete work of 256 a6 pages, Am. ee. 4 vi 





Part Ist, from e 
pi Mm pangs 129 to 26, “ “ 33 i 
Nearly all the o nak pintes have been retained in 


the aay work. juggestion of many of the 
most successful FE. ig o have used the original 
work for many years, a large number of more sim ue 
and progressive Studies, Hxoreises, and Mel 
have been selected and added from the later ‘and 
more modern works of Plaidy, Concone, Cro 

ler, neret, Bertini, Czerny, Hunter, Clementi, and 


y, Thorough Bass, and Modules are clears 

ly. explained at the close of the 
If you would have the best instruction book yor the 
geod, published, ease i the “NEW MODERN 


SCHOOL, by RICHARDS: 
Oo i 
rgan Music. 
Gordon’s Short Voluntaries. Cloth, & Bas. 5a 
Gordon's Be ead Companion. q si: 
Rink’s 100 Voluntaries. 


PARKER'S 
Manual of Harmony. 


This work is intended for beginners or those some- 
what advanced in the study of Harmony and Musical 
Composition. It is the best yet published in this coun- 
ty gn gna 3 highly recommended by the best teachers 


Price ‘Si. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the amount. 


THE SABBATH PRAISE. 
BY J. W. SUFFERN. 

A collection of Sacred Music for Choirs and Sin: i. 

semocks, containing the Normal Method and about 
on pages of Secular Music for Schools, with a choice 
p tion of Tunes, Anthems, and Chan‘ 
be 1.38 ee. or $12 per dozen. On the receipt of’ 5 cents 
sample-copy will be sent by mail for ‘examination. 
ely fei 
* THE SILVER BELL. ~~ 
BY 0. BUTLER. 

One of the best and’ most ‘popular collections ever 
issued oor och schools. 25,000 already sold. Price, 50 cents, 
or 
B as NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

FORTE, 75 cents. 
Send for < tos of New Music Books. 


T, GORDON & SON, 








‘ ‘for the 
0. x Unrivaled aaan Eratunabor. Price $2 


The Sabbagn, 7h he gre greatest and the Best naa 


| The Musical Pasiime. Duetts for Viol 


eo an, The only work of the ; rng 
ais Baten’ Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, til 
The same Melodiesatrenzed as Solos” an Villa ot 
Flute. Price each, Boards, $15 50. Cloth, $2.00, 
Hood’s: Musical Manual. Tho most com: 
ait. ed ‘andBext Book. Price 40 cts, ™~ 
© Giliding Star. Tho finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 
ra, a iema Ge of cages, a. 
an erman eras. The best 
and.only Correct Edition. Price = 16 ier 
Beanties of Strauss. Splendid Collection ‘of 
Strauss Waltzes, Plateedition. Price $5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver Wreath, A splendid Collection of 
Vocal. and Instrumental Music for Piano, 


Price 
Leg Lia Cloth, $3,00. Gilt, $4.00, . 
The Music T oh » for Sch Is, Acage- 
mies, ete. Contains a thorough. Kudimental 
Course in Vocal Music... Price ee 
Collection of 





Boston Musical Treasure. 
Duos, ern , Quartettes, etc., for Schools and a 
ce 
Manual of Music Lessons Sor. Prima: 
and § ry A Text Boo m4 
<a for, _ _ Ry by Public Schools of Phila- 
ice or 


usic Lessons for Giraimanaltae! 
Ools. A Text Book adopted for, anddn. ~~ 
by Publio,fchools of Philadelphia, Price 40. ots. « 

Any of the above works to be had at every Bookahd. 
— House in the me Sent’ by mail-on reéeipt 
of price, 

The Amateur. The. leading Musical ‘Sommeal 

Fm png eee (including Chromo, Happy Hours.) 
liar per-year. Sample copy, 10 cts. »-«f* 

LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut 8t., Philad’a.: 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


‘For ‘Reed Organs. 


Price $2.50. re 








The immense sale of this favorite method may be 
ascribed not = its haere om ete instructive 
accompanied w:' he needful scales, aioe 
studies, but te its ieee collection of 150 






the best with exquisite 
taste Pee wo purposes OF tt ork. 4" 
Its pages, of full Sheet Music size, are 


most ular music of r. 
es, Waltz tzes. Reveries, 


goal bright 


Carhart’s Melodeon Instructor ....§1.50. 
Clarke’s $1, Instractor for Reed Organs, 
Winner’s New Sch’l for Cabinet Org, 375 
Clarke’s Reed Organ Companion, $2.00 


''axe all excellent and popular chietip Wocialtiliiben 
Nghe abovet 


above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retal 
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“EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. C. O KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 
All over the land schools that have been using 


hte PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 


of the popaler books issued by our house, con- 
Saen y look to the publishers for a 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874 


~f like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH.” 


A goBection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, 
fully equal to if not better than any before published. 


“EVERY SABBATH” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY 
Sabbath-School. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
an al foe particularly » furnish pure songs, adapted 
tothe wants of both old and young. Single cameple 
copies, postpaid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. Published 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


-SCBOOL MUSIC.—* Royal Diadem,” 
W & MAIN, 76 East Ninth street, N. ¥. 
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| STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


STICKWELL & C0.'S 
MUCILACE. 


THICK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls a pen. 
Ss. S. STAFFORD, M’f’r, New York. 
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OR 





‘This most popular and_entertainin; 
game has become too widely and favora! ly 
juire C game ome It is THE BEST Tr pub- 
ed ; onstant source of amusement, elevating 
and reaning in its tendency 
receipt of 7 7% ‘cents enka by 


sclentite oo ao Sent Fant Rost mtpaid on ye aod < 
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That. 5 lendid ‘Rew Field Game which created such 
itement at Newport, Long Bra 
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| PICTURES. Jandecapes, Fivwers, Animals, 


jComi ¥ child can 
transis he teen ey ce 
oil shremos 08 sent for 50 
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ATTEN & CO., “Aas st., New York. 








EDUCATION 
apt new HALF Pomme at 


new classes are fo 
Hndson River Institute, F 
ities for teachers —, 
for coll ae 





eran 


men are exerci daily in m 
in Dio Lewis's Gymnastics. A 
PD. President, Claverack, Col. Co. 


GROVE aaa” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
| eee recess ends Jan.6. Forcirculars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M. A., Principal. 





TUM INDEPENDENT. 





WANTEDI!!!! 


in otdipeada Ue United - first-class agents 
to introduce our new work, s 
or, The Parents —o a Ol M = 


tended to meet a universal want and is a 


ay BILL PUB. CO., Norwich Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY OF THE 


. . 
Illustrated Library of Favorite Song 
BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 
Author of “ Kathrina,” “ Bitter-Sweet,”’ etc. 

“Has never been equaled.” “A household treas- 
ure.” “ Ear and soul are alike charmed with its ex- 
quisite melody.” Such are a few of the encomiums 
this book of poetry has called forth from the press. 

For intrinsic merit, artistie excellence, and perma- 
nent value it has noequal. Itisa sumptuous octavo 
vol. of over 700 pages, illustrated with 125 superb 
engravings, designed especially for it, at immense 
cost, yet sold at a price within the reach of all. Send 
for circulars to SCRIBNBR, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED... 


To sell the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 
where we are not 4 wea Reader!! you can make 
money selling A, ‘Home Shuttle ’’ 
whether you are =XPERIENCED inthe bus- 
iness or not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE 
for family use our circulars will show you how to save 
money. Address Johnson; Clark & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 











_ FARMER'S WAR “AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 


a full ye authentic account of the struggles 
babar ees ~~ oe ¥e the extortions of 
a e 
TESS O: 


pecim: 
Tis faster Fd 
TIONAL cltisaike Recikar Beak, alghin Ba.; 00 





ped | Wy are You out of Employment? 


re eee week canvass- 
ing Aio"most popular sf m Book ever 
we = ng E ate work to one 


man in every town ited 
Paeen ad full vacteeaters 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 


Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., New York. 


G$00D WAGES 


can be made by men and women in 
ei pera of the U. 8. selling Wilson’s 
Eee Hemstitching Worker, one of 












» Memupactarers, ing!» eh 
P.8.—" Every Lady. ‘should have one.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


NEW BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN LITERATURE. 


Agents wanted for SCIENCE IN STORY, by Dr. E. B, 
FOOTE. Select your On an and address MURRAY 
HILL PUBLIS G CO., #9 East 28th st., New York. 


“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 








Of coarse, this boas will sell like o @ general 
muster. Brery boars oe for if fora Kor ageney ad 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Medern and Reliable Maps and our Pepular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 





hing: 4 EDWARD CPELEGIATE IN- 


Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 

cue or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 

tiemen, or ane three studies ma: i selected. 

’ = vy! = 4 Gers ri tian but non 

ard and common Englis 8 - 

poe Send for catalogue to JOS. B. KING, Fort 
ward, N. Y, 
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All Having Children te Educate. or Seheal ° 


getlonal -, Day will ,~ Boe be the “ aie 
AY BOE: RMERHONN & 66 Ben Bond st. st. N. Y. 


a we and ae Home 


EARNED BY 
Send for a circular / 
the PEOPLE's AT- 


it Bible. TREE mat re 


§00 Engraving» 
D. The Ore Great I Book for for Sunday. - 


KNOWING; 
to know about 


ning. saeenanien, ete., 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUB: Uae, 
1102 and 1104 Sansom street, Philstelaoe a. 


‘Live Agents for 
per. TKIN &GO & GOULD, 
alive at 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A. D. WORTHINGTON & Oo., Hartford, Conn. 
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Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 
EMPLOYMENT FOR ALI, 


BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Ir is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on ths continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE. YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uneanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names ef any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
and a choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 

H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


3 Park Place, New York City. 
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SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Ohris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 

ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


Sach CONCERTO ‘and ORCHESTRAL 


shoes in ntoneeve ever aane. 
Sond CONCERTO ¢ ORCHES- 
TRAL a pale ay are & best 
ever placed in any Organs. 
They are produced fa exten set of 


reed Pa fi 
the EFFECT ane’ y, he MOOR 
MENG and SOU 





cf the HU. 
isSUPERB. These Organs 
are the best made in the U, S. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power and 
a fine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs and Pie 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices exe 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly or quarterly payments, 
Second-hand instruments taken in exe 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS 60 th 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED for eve 
City and County in the nag > S. and Canada. 
large discountto Churches, Schools 
Lodges, etc, ILLUSTRATED ATALOGUES — 
HORACE WATERS & SO 
481 Brondway and 48 Mercer St., New ow eek: 


STE GK cot stepat.stvimne 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 


“ CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
For medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, ete. 


CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class, 
No Agents. No Commissions. 














Winter Seeaida tant. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men a Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W. A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


It Costs 
NOTHING 
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A} Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
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. A. SHEARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin Ohio. 
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Thou: 

Liv vt NGS ONh a yts. in APRIC 
Over 600 pages, only $2.50. Look out for inferior works. 
Send for . proet of the greatest ancsens 
of the ee re 184 subs. in six days 

HUBBARD BR &., Pub’s, 123 Sansom &t., Phila. 


$419 A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers. 
came 


Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
M. LININGTON & BRO., New York and Chi- 


or FRAMES at 

CES. Write for 

Ar] L fOURSAL BRIG AGENT want- 
ey 2 ye new eare, * GEO. E. 


PERINE, Publisher 6 ‘ew York. 


| $10 A ls 


AGENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 
The compbanent and homostecice’, line of Bibles 

published in the terms. 700 illustrations. 
JAMES BETTS & Co., E ‘ord, Ct.; or Chicago, IL. 

ESON b taster i i frie ie 
im. ni 
& ceoreee:: 'A.. ‘The most popular book published, 
BUSTIN. G 


& CO., Hartford, nn. 


Svan fesse rapied, Rystouar 




















JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6O., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t@” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE BURDETT 
ORGAN 


3 is considered by all aa 
afiees acemscyee i 
Trade, Churches, Seboole, 
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viduals nee 
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Sal it. 
BILLINGS & WaxELouk, Gen’! Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Merchants, dealers, and all fon, Cheat par Eiqnen are 





nates to write for So ruawn. D oe- 
uaranty 
ee : igo isfaction’ guaranteed 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenues 
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Che Independent 


SONNET. 
BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 


Wet me live onward in a happy dream, 
Nor seek to know too much or see too plain. 
Life is too full of mystery to explain. 
Who can divide what is from what doth seem ? 
With half-closed eyes let me float down the 
stream 
And watch the flowery banks, the waving 
> grain, 
‘And music scothe my weary, beating brain, 
And rays of blessed sunlight on me beam. 
The past is past, the future is not yet; 
The present time is bright and filled with joy; 
Why should I look behind me to regret? 
’ Why should I forward gaze.to seek annoy ? 
Since eveniug comes and brightest suns must 








set, 
Wisely let me the noonday hours employ. 
EEE 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


SOCIAL LIFE AT THE CAPITAL. 


FrsBruaky, 1874. 

**<'THE season’ is now at its hight,” as our 
ocal chroniclers delight to say, albeit they 
add, in the same breath: “We must pro- 
nounce it a failure.” They do not mean by 
this that any final fine result is missed ; but 
only that the West End is not quite so 
crowded as usual with glittering equipages, 
that more ladies are calling ‘‘ on foot,” and 
that there are not more than a dozen recep- 
tions, balls, parties, and “sociables” in a 
single night. I myself distinguish a less 
pervading roar in the ceaseless roll of car- 
‘Tiages that, beginning with the holidays, 
passes beyond hearing only through the 
gates of Lent. At heart-aching times it does 
not mock one quite so loudly with its per- 
petual rumble, that stretches without a break 
from Georgetown to the Navy-yard. Tobe 
sure, we hear it, and it never ceases, day or 
night; but it strikes the air with a minor 
roli, that last winter could not have been 
heard at all.. We have all decided that, 
judged by former seasons, this is a quiet 
one, very. Yet look at this unexaggerated 
picture of the lifeof a Washington belle, as 
Iclip it from the society column of The 
Evening Star, and as it actually exists in this 
the quietest of all Washington seasons—it 
aaving been rendered thus quiet, we are in- 
formed, by the stringency of the money 
market. 

“Do any outsiders altogether understand 
how life becomes one perpetual round 


dance, with intermission only for a few 
hours’ dreamless sleep, to a Washington 





- belle during the season? She rises at noon, 


4ecause her tender guardians know that she 
can’t ‘get through the season’ if she doesn’t 
have her sleep out. She breakfasts in her 
room and dresses herself for the afternoon 
round; she enters her carriage and drives 
te reception after reception, dancing at the 
last one until night has fairly come; when 
she goes home, dresses herself in evening 
toilet, and again entersher carriage to make 
a round of three balls and a German, ‘end- 
Ing up at the last somewhere. about three 
a.m. Then what has she gotto do? Why, 
go to-bed, sleep till noon, and be up and at 
it again.” 

My dear , towhom the world of 
pleasure is an unknown world, you can 
afford to be sorry for this “Washington 
‘déile.” 

The drawing-rooms of London and the 
salons of Paris have been famous for cen- 
turies less for the sparkle of their wines and 
the flavor of their viands (although there 
was no lack of these) than for the splendor 
of their wit and the occasions and oppor- 
tunities which they gave to the best and 
most varied’ intellects of their eras. In 
teading minutely of the celebrated men and 
women who made the life of these assem- 
‘blies, we discover that they possessed all 
the foibles and vanities which belittle in our 
eyes the famous of our own day. There is 
‘just as much intellect, just as much humor 
and wit congregated in Washington at: this 





_ hight of the season as ever made Bath bril- 


liant, London delightful, or Paris the focal, 
social, and intellectual center of the world. 


_ ‘The trouble is, we catch but tantalizing’ 
‘glimpses of these Superlative qualitlés—see 


them at disadvantage, or not at all, They are 


* Oppressed : by °senseless : usages,” thwarted 


‘by crade but paramount forms of social life. 
You will need no explanation of my mean- 


* ing if youever attend an average Washipg- 








ap 


tonreception. The hostess-has not had any 
Possible chance to obey the law of selections 
in her invitations, if she has been allowed 
to give invitations at all. Whoever has 
chosen to call on her claims by usage a card 
of invitation to her reception in return. As 
a result, all sorts of people—the majority of 
them very good people in their way, but 
without any common bond of union, often 
without even that of acquaintance—pack 
themselves into narrow halls and limited 
parlors, till at least ten are pushing on 
where there is comfortable space but. for 
five. The ordinary reception is nothing but 
one great fatiguing push from beginning to 
end. You are pushed up the stairs to the 
dressing-room. You are pushed out of 
it again (and trodden on, by way of 
variety) and down the staircase. You are 
pushed to the door of the drawing-room. 
Your name is shouted aloft, while you are 
pushed into the faces of your hostess and 
host. You touch the tips of their fingers 
or bow as you are pushed on, and that is 
all your “soul communion” with them 
for that night. You are pushed into 
the steaming crush of mortality beyond. 
You are pushed into dissolving heat 
or into streams of icy cold, curdling 
your spinal marrow, from the open tops 
or bottoms of windows. If you hap- 
pen to be pushed against the wall, 
you stand there, simply because you. are 
wedged to it and it isa physical impossi- 
bility to unrivet yourself. Or, as it may 
happen, you surge on in the current, catch- 
ing remote and tantalizing glimpses of 
your friends, whom you-cannot reach. If 
you drift against one, there is but time for 
a disjointed sentence before you are pushed 
on. If your host'canor wishes to afford it, 
at twelve o’clock the doors of the supper- 
room are opened, and then the jam beggars 
description. ‘You may take your choice to 
be pushed or to push, and in either case to 
see plates of oysters, salads, and creams, 
with threatening spoons and forks, bristling 
through midair, glancing by your nose, or 
swimming» down your back. I was never 
sure that we were not a civilized people till 
I contemplated’ my compatriots in the 
Washington supper-room of a ‘“‘ festive oc- 
casion.”. There I have seen dignitaries 
whom the public believe bave enough to 
eat at home pushing toward a supper-tuble 
as acannibal might to his feast; and ladies 
renowned as ‘“‘delicate,” with piled-up 
plates of. pickles, salads, fruits, and creams, 
cramming at a rate that would make a per- 
fectly healthy. woman sick abed for a week. 
Mind, it was not pleasant, social eating—. 
the refreshing of cooling and soothing 
drinks; but the way of eating—rather, of 
devouring—of which I amspeaking. Many 
a generous host and hostess, beholding the 
manner in which their guests push and 
grab at their refreshment tables, must feel 
that, to judge by appearances, all that the 
cramming crowd are there for is to: stuff 
themselves. The eating over, all that re- 
mains is to push back up-stairs and down- 
stairs, and out, perbaps bowing to hostess 
and host, perhaps not, if the crowds make 
it impossible. And this is the beginning 
and end of a reception in ‘‘the scason”—a 
dread to your soul and a destruction to your 
clothes. 

And yet in that uncoalescing crowd surge 
to and fro men and women of. the finest 
gifts and the rarest attainments. It is not 
their fault that the beginning and end of 
their mental and spiritual communion is a 
passing glance, a dig into each other’s backs, 
ora cracking rent in the last best gown. 
Nor is it the fault of host or hostess, nor 
the remotest sign that they are not fully 
equal to the bringing of congenial people 
together in delightful communion. It is 
simply a proof of accepted custom and 


_ necessity, a crude outcropping of official and 


social life, as unmanageable as it is unsatis- 


factory and often tormenting. -The demo- ” 


cratic official levee never can be and never 
should be eutirely done away with in a re- 
publican capital. But there is no good 
reason why this promiscuous and multitud- 
inous gathering should be made the one rep- 
resentative assembly of a capital in which 
now congregate at one season of the -year 
the most intellectual, the most variously 
and richly endowed men and women of the 
nation. . 


In the first reaching up after something 


higher and more congenial then the merely 
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pushing and gormandizing reception, it is 
not strange that there has been in some 
cases one direct and painful leap to the 
opposite extreme. Thus. against the gor- 
mandizing reception we have set freely the 
‘* Literary Reunion.” Now, isn’t that 
dreary?—the name I mean. If there is a 
word in the language dry.as dust, it is the 
word ‘‘ literary” in its current significance. 
It is as dreary as the cold lemonade and 
sponge cake in which it sparingly indulges. 
An entertainment professionally, wholly 
literary is one which a tired brain and a 
friendly heart will instinctively eschew. 
When one is tired of the very sight of books, 
papers, and manuscripts, or, indeed, tired 
in any way, what possible mental refresh- 
ment can there be found in any stereotyped 
entertainment?—for example, listening to 
along lecture on the ‘‘ North Pole” or on 
some other subject equally remote and 
bleak, or in beholding amateur actors and 
readers strike attitudes, mouth, and roll 
their eyes and sentences together, till you 
are wild or ‘‘mad” with their artificiality 
and ready to cry for a touch of simple 
Nature, to make you kin to somebody who 
has common sense and is not “ literary.’’ 
The most wearing people in the world— 
even more so than they who follow 
and haunt you with a ‘“ grievance”’— 
are the mortals. who deem it  indis- 
pensable to their consequence to be 
considered “literary,” artistic, scientific, or 
something professionally more than simple 
noble men and women, making the best and 
the most of the gifts and opportunities which 
life affords them. To have your ambition 
transcend your powers in any direction is, 
indeed, most unfortunate both for you and 
your friends. Such mental discrepancy is 
painfully apparent in every sphere of human 
life, and nowhere more so than in the life of 
the Capital. The great needs of its recrea- 
tive assemblies are adaptation, variety, 
cheer in a finer and fuller phase than has 
yet been attained. It is not well for its 
multiform population that it should be all 
dressing, pushing, feasting, and dancing, or 
all reading and casting of attitudes. The 
social assembly in which there shall be 
room for fine dressing, to reveal its artistic 
charms; time for eating and drinking in 
due degree; where theré shall be mirth 
and music, conversation, and _. even 
reading and recitations, when they cau 
be of the rarest quality—the social as- 
sembly which shall combine all these is 
not impossible, and until we have it soci- 
ety at the National Capital has no adequate 
representative assembly. It waits not far 
in the future, a permanent and delightful 
recreation and rest to the overtaxed. brains 
and hearts who live and have their being 
here. On a number of occasions it has 
almost or quite been reached this 
present season. The represeatative assem- 
blies of this finer and wider type gathered 
twice informally at ‘Highland Place.” 
There the hostess received with a tender 
grace never surpassed ; and the host, a man 
of rich culture and of rare and varied gifts, 
astonished and enchanted his guests with 
renditions of some of the most famous pas- 
sages in literature. There were refresh- 
ments without feasting ; there was conversa- 
tion without stiffness or a struggle for ef- 
fect.. There were music and dancing. And 
all comprehended within a single evening, 
and that before the hour of ‘‘ beauty sleep.” 
The assembly was as cosmopolitan as its 
entertainment was varied and fine. The 
President of the United States, three gen- 
erals of the army, men and women distin- 
guished in the official, fasbionable, and in- 
tellectual world were there; but so also 
were men and women famous for nothing, 
but beloved of all for those rare qualities of 
character which, making the finest success 
of daily life, yet are never chronicled. The 
Capital of the United States teems with the 
ungathered and unassimilated elements out 
of which to make these rare assemblies. 
When they come to prevail, as they yet 
will, over the lascivious German, turning 
night into day ,wherewith to consume the 
freshness of innocent life, and over the 
jammed and stupid reception, wirat trans- 
formation shall we see in the aspect of capi- 
talian social life; what an exaltation of the 
| standard of average daily intercourse of men- 





| tal attainments, of fitness and purity alike in 


actions and attire, now so often and go con- 
spicuously lacking, even in what is called 
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the “highest circle.” Thousands reading 
the average newspaper reports of Washing- 
ton receptions and the Jenkins descriptions 
of “ official ladies” and their costumes, re- 
ceive the impression that all women in the 
fashionable life of the Capital are alike 
idle, frivolous, and foolish. It is a very 
positive mistake. Many a lady whose name 
appears from time to time in these descrip- 
tions dresses and undresses, and dresses 
again and again, in a single twelve hours, to 
meet the demands of her position, starts 
daily on the weary round of calls never 
ended, with a perpetual inward protest, 
which never finds voice, lest it might reflect 
on her husband’s present state and future 
prospects. Yet said one, the other day: 
“Oh! I get so tired. Never todo as I want 
todo. Never to have any time for music or 
my books, or really for my friends, because 
it takes all of my time, and more than my 
time, to return the calls of strangers whom 
Idon’t know. It would be considered a 
crime if I did not, It is right that I should, 
I suppose; but I do so want a little of my 
life to spend as I would like to do.” — 
There is no refuge for this lady from the 
demands of official position; but there are 
many others who are able to seek and who 
find reprieve from the never-ceasing de- 
mands of society even here in the glare of 
the Capital, in the peace of their’own per- 
sonal pursuits. This is true of many of the 
wives of senators and representatives. Many 
senators have permanent and elegant homes 
in Washington, which in themselves form 
centers of intelligence, refinement, and cul- 
ture, . As a class, the wives of the senators 
are remarkable for exceptional graces of 
mind or person. I will name a few as they 
occur to me, allof whom, from persona] 
qualities, as well as position, give tone, how- 
ever silent, to the social life of the Capital, 
Beginning, merely for convenience, at the 
circle at “Highland Place,” we find the 
modest home of Senator Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont. Withio, not gaudy furniture, but 
paintings of the highest order of art, at once 
arrest and satisfy the sight,’ These paint- 
ings and articles of vertu were chosen bythe 
gentle mistress of this home, who; lierself 
an artist, with husband, children, books, and 
pictures, lives a life as quiet and unostenta- 
tious as if she still dwelt within sight of the 
lake and mountains of her own Northern 
home. Opposite is the abode of the other 
Vermont senator, Hon. Justin 8, Morrill- 
This house, like that of his colleague, is 
remarkable for its outward simplicity end 
its internal exquisite taste. Every tint of 
its walls and every tinge of its furniture 
merge into harmony; and here we find its 
mistress 2 woman ‘with heart as generous as 
ever beat, and thought so warm and true 
for all humanity that, whether she would or 
not, she could not help being a power for 
good wherever ber lot might be cast. 
Opposite is the present abode of Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, overflowing with the 
costly furniture and exquisite cabinets 
which await their places in the unique 
mansion now © building on Connecticut 
Avenue. Mrs, Stewart is a daughter of ex- 
Governor Foote, of Tennessee. Born in 
Virginia, in aspect she is a true daughter of 
Pocahontas—stately, dark, and handsome, 
She is emphatically a leader of society—a 
woman of the world; but of heart strong 
and deep enough to have another world be- 
hind for home, husband, and children, Her 
house on Saturdays is a favorite place of 
fashionable resort and her hospitality is of 
the most refined and generous character. 
Coming down to K Street, we enter the 
house of Senator Conkling, of New York. 
Here we find a soul wearing the. “rose of 
womanhood”—a white rose, without blem- 
ish and without a thorn, and of a quality 
so fine: and exquisite that it seems sacri- 
lege, almost, te hold it up here even 
for a moment. <A few doors this side 
is the abode of ex-Senator Pomeroy. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, handsome and full of bon 
hommie, has always been a positive 
power for good in Washington. She is 
active and unceasing in charity and 


| good “works, one of the managers of the 


Colored Orphan Home and of the Woman's 
Christian Association; alike in sunshine and 


in shadow, through evil and through good 


r she pursues her cheery and helpful 
way. Crossing Vermont Avenue, we come 
to the home of Senator Boutwell, which in 
inward tone is of the same type as that of 
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the Vermont senators. Mrs, and Miss Bout- 
well are models of the old idea of repub. 
lican simplicity in attire and demeanor. It 
would be impossible for them to ‘‘ take on 
airs,’ and equally impossible that each 
should not have very positively “a mind of 
her own.” Intelligent, critical, and kindly, 
they give no uncertain opinion on any sub- 
ject under the sun and would make a pos- 
itive force in any community. We come to 
Connecticut Avenue to find one whom men 
delight to honor and whom they call the 
most beautiful woman in Washington—at 
least, she is beautiful enough, with a dark- 
eyed, long-lidded, lotus-like beauty—Mrs. 
Dorsey. Lovely as she is, her rarest charm 
is her unostentatious and unconscious man- 
ner, as, with a girlish presence, she receives 
her worshipers in her own beautiful home. 
On Fifteenth Street we find Mrs. West, 
the wife of the senator from Louisiana, with 
her two fresh young daughters—a woman 
with starry eyes and acute nature, who in 
thought and experience has lived far below 
the surface of things. Two doors away a 
bright daughter of Connecticut presides 
over the home of Senator Buckingham. On 
one side of President’s Square Mrs. Windom, 
the wife of the senator from Minnesota, 
fair, bright, and smiling, receives her 
friends, with her lovely children around 
her, in a home as serene and peaceful as if 
far beyond the great tide of fashion rolling up 
to the ‘‘Arlington” outside of herdoor. On 
the other side of the Square, with her fair 
daughter and only son, “little Carl Schurz,” 
we find an ideal woman, yet real enough to 
be “not too good for human nature’s daily 
food.” A woman born to be loved and to 
love with an idolatry which only the deep- 
est and sweetest natures yield—a poem in 
herself-~is the wife of Carl Schurz. 
C. A. 


M. 
WAS¥INGTON, D. C., February 5th, 1874. 
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THE GOBLIN NOSE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 














THE song of a youngster full of woes: 
He fancied the people snubbed his nose, 
And often he wept, you may suppose, 
Till he and that feature came to blows. 


Now, every morning, when he arose, 
-He stood at the mirror on tip-toes. 
“*T shall not be vexed if it only grows,” 
Said he. ‘But it’s hard to have one like 
those! ”’ 


One night, ashe took a peaceful doze, 

He dreamt that he saw the door unclose, 
And in popped a Goblin, one that glows 
From feather to heels like a damask rose. 


Said he: ‘*I can banish all your woes, 

If all that you want is a bigger nose.” 
“0, please give me one like John’s or Joe’s!» 
“T will,” said the Goblin. ‘So here goes.”’ 


Then something a giant shadow throws; 
The Goblin he chuckles and he crows, 

A somerset then he quaintly throws, 
Saying: ‘Now I am off for Barbadoes.” 


A wonderful, mighty Roman nose ! 

It frightened the youngster when he rose, 

It sheltered his breast from rains and snows, 
And tripped up the passers-by in rows. 


Each moment it gave his bosom throes; 
He wept and he moaned in deep-drawn Ohs; 
He looked in the glass—his blood it froze. 
“Qh! give me,” he cried, “my own dear 
nose!*’ 


In screaming delight he donned bis clothes; 
And over his folly he did not gloze; 

He’s satisfied now with what Nature chose, 
And this is the end of his little nose. 





DAVIE’S COAST 


BY MARY C, BARTLETT. 








Davie stood with his arms folded, watch- 
ing the girls and boys, as they coasted 
down Long Hill. Poor Davie! He was 
obliged to do.a great deal of clapping and 
stamping, to keep bis little feet and fingers 
from freezing. Nevertheless, he came every 
day to Long Hill, the sport was so exciting. 
His ragged little cap was waved quite as 


often as the more pretentious Ones of his 
_conpanions, and no one cheered ‘more loud. 
ly than he when ‘“‘ his man” won the race, 
To, Davie it was fun to be out Of ‘doors, 
though he shivered all the time “He-was 


not very watm at home, for his ‘tho 
‘though sorely needing help, did ‘not’ always 








accept it thankfully. So, at last, it ceased 
to be offered. There was generally a watm 
corner for the baby, however. Davie was 
very fond of his little ‘sister; he would 
have cried bitterly had any’ evil befallen 
her. Still, it must be confessed that he 
found the girls and boys at Long Hill very 
much more to his taste just now. By and 
by, when she grew larger and could go 
with him, he was sure he should love her 
very much. 

It never occurred to Davie that he had 
as good aright toa sled as any other boy; 
that it was all wrong and mean and mis- 
erable that he must stand shivering, while 
others, no better than he, were handsomely 
and warmly clad. Neither did he think 
of his deprivations with resignation, feel- 
ing that everything was ordered by a 
Higher Power. No. Davie was a stu- 
pied little fellow. He accepted cheerfully 
all the fun he could get in his meager lot; 
and really it was not so little, after all. 
At any rate, he found a great deal to 
laugh at. The boys were so funny and 
the girls did so many queer things. 

One afternoon, when the children were 
enjoying their usual sport, they heard the 
great bell from the white house at the foot 
of the hill. They all knew what that meant. 
Lizzie Ellett’s mother wanted her. 

Lizzie scowled. ‘‘Iv’s too bad! Just as 
I was beginning to have a good time! I’ve 
a great mind not to go a step. No; I 
hayen’t, either. _But isn’t it a shame, 
girls?” 

All the girls pronounced it a great shame; 
but, feeling that there was no help for it, 
made themselves ready, with praiseworthy 
resignation, for another coast. As Lizzie 
was making her final descent, she caught 
sight of Davie’s earnest little face. It was 
very expressive. ‘‘If she could only think 
to lend me her sled,” the large eyes seemed 
tosay. “If she only could.” 

Lizzie was a generous girl, and she did 
think of that very thing. ‘‘Davie! Davie!” 
she shouted, going swiftly all the time. 
“Come on—down the. hill—and get it. You 
may take it—all the afternoon.” 

‘‘What does she say ?” asked Ed Russell, 
who was standing near. 

Davie knew; but he couldn’t stop to tell. 
He was at the foot of the hill nearly as soon 
as Lizzie herself. He could hardly realize 
his good fortune. A sled all to himself, 
for such a while, instead of ‘‘just one try, 
Davie,” or an occasional ride on a double- 
runner. It seemed too good to be true. 

And how he enjoyed it. Not a boy 
among them all was noisier or merrier. He 
wished the afternoon would tast forever; 
but it wouldn’t, The sun went down, as 
usual, behind Long Hill; and one by one the 
little people disappeared. Davie was the 
very last to leave the coast. 

Though the white house looked so very 
near, it was really quite a little distance off, 
and in an opposite direetion from Davie’s 
home; so that by the time he arrived at the 
latter place it was quite dark. He could 
have walked faster if the wind hadn’t blown 
so hard. He thought it the very coldest 
wind that he had ever known. It made his 
teeth chatter and his ears tingle. It blew 
above him and around him and through 
him. It was a cruel, cruel wind. 

His mother had been anxiously looking 
for him ; and, apparently, so had the baby, 
for she laughed aloud as he camein. Poor 
little baby! Her life was not an eventful 
one, and Davie’s coming constituted its one 
excitement, 

He tried to take her up; but his hands 
were too cold, He seated himself by the 
fire; and, strangely enough, fell asleep be- 
fore supper was ready. He spoke sharply 
to his mother when she woke him and re- 
fused to notice the baby’s enticing little 
ways at the table. He wondered what was 
the matter withhim. He wished everybody 
would let him alone, he felt so cross. 

‘“This comes of being out so late,” said 
his mother. “ You must stay in the house 
now until I finish your overcoat.” 

She was making the overcoat of some 
pieces of what had once been a garment of 
her 6wn: ‘To Davie it seemed as if these 
pieces never would take upon themselves 
form or comeliness. . He cried piteously. 

This was ‘not like good-natured litile 
Davie, His mother came and sat down be- 
side him, looking ‘at him searchingly. -* 

‘* You've taken cold,” said she, anxiously. 
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‘* Undress here by the fire, and I'll make 
your bed nice and warm for you.” 

Ten minutes afterward Davie was asleep. 
It was not a pleasant sleep, however, for he 
muttered uneasily and seemed troubled. 
His poor mother felt that one more drop was 
added to her bitter cup. Her boy was going 
to be sick. 

The next day the doctor came. He 
ordered -rest and quiet, and some very nice 
medicine once in two hours. 

Ido not know what the mother would 
have done without the neighbors then. She 
forgot her coldness, and accepted their help 
freely, as it was offered. They came every 
day, saying little, but doing much—bringing 
little dainties for Davie, which he could not 
eat, but which the baby enjoyed hugely. 
They would gladly have taken the whole 
charge of that little lady; but she met their 
advances with a quivering lip and an irre- 
sistibly appealing glance toward Mamma. 
But, fortunately, there was one whom the 
babe knew and loved, and who was only too 
happy to be of service at this trying 
time. 

Mary Jane Simonds was eighteen years 
of age, but a child in intellect. She under- 
stood the baby thoroughly, however, and a 
load of anxiety was removed from the 
mother’s heart as she saw her little one re- 
posing serenely in those strong young arms: 
For poor Davie did not improve and the 
doctor looked very sober. For a fortnight 
his mother hardly left his bedside; and 
then the very sunshine seemed a cruel mock- 
ery and the sight of the merry children 
upon the hill made her look hard and bitter. 
Dear little Davie, poor little Davie, who 
had always had such a hard time and had 
never known it, wasn’t God cruel to —. 
And then came the thought of what Heaven 
would be to Davie. No more hunger, no 
more cold; a pleasant, happy home forever 
and ever. She softened, crying bitterly, as 
she thought of all this. God would do so 
much better for her boy than she had done. 
She dared not wish to keep him back. 

But the days passed wearily on and Davie 
did not die. At the end of another fort- 
night he was pronounced better, though by 
no means out of danger. His tired mother, 
though almost dreading to do so, was-at 
last persuaded to go out for a short time 
into the pleasant sunshine—Mary Jane 
promising to be very quiet and watch him 
closely during the baby’s nap. 

Miss Simonds was a young lady of few 
ideas; but those few were deeply rooted 
and almost unchangeable. Having been 
once deeply impressed with the thought of 
Davie’s death, she was still so impressed, 
notwithstanding the subsequent improve- 
ment in his condition. 

She gave him his medicine at the ap- 
pointed time, almost frightened at the earn- 
estness with which the dark eyes looked 
into hers. 

“Where’s Mother?” he inquired, feebly. 

‘*§-hh-h! You mustn’t speak one word,” 
replied Mary Jane, decisively. 

‘* Where’s mother ?” asked Davie, again, 
in an impatient little tone. 

““She’s gone out. You must be very 
quiet, because—because”— 

“Cause what !’’ 

The eyes seemed to be. growing larger 
and darker every instant. 

Mary Jane didn’t want to tell him; but 
how could she help it ? 

“You're going to die,” said she, in a 
solemn tone. 

“ I ain’t,”’ 

“Yes, you are. 

Davie was silent. 

‘* Heaven's a nice place,” continued Mary 
Jane, soothingly. ‘‘Streets all made of 
gold, just like this ring on my finger, only 
brighter. And you'll have a be-autiful 
white dress, and”— 

“J wouldn’t wear a white dress!” groaned 
poor Davie. ‘I ain’t a girl, I want 
Mother. Oh! I want Mother !” 

But when Mother,came he had fallen into 
an uneasy slumber. She passed her hand 
caressingly over his forehead, and he started 
quickly. 

“T don’t want it. 
Mother.” 

‘* Don’t want what, Davie ?” 

Mamma reproached herself for having 
left him, and sent Mary Jane~ for the 


The doctor says so.” 


I don’t want it, 


‘doctor, ° 


Mary Jane went very swiftly; but, never: 











theless, found plenty of time to think, as 
she walked along, ‘‘ How strange that, 
Davie was not willing to go, where the 
streets were so bright and everything so. 
dazzling. And how could he object to, 
wearing a white dress, when all the other. 
angels did.” 

She couldn’t understand it. She had 
wanted to go to Heaven, ever since she was 
old enough to want anything—just to see. 
the place, if nothing more. Simple Mary. 
Jane! 

And again the death angel came very near 
our Davie. Sometimes the child lay ina 
stupor, noticing nothing; at others he was. 
troubled about many things. There were 
two Davies, both on Long Hill. One of them, 
had a sled, but couldn’t coast without the 
other ; and the other—where was he? Why 
couldn’t he get on? Why would he hide 
away so? The boys were all going home, 
and he hadn’t had one coast—all because 
the other Davie was so mean. Oh, dear! 

Then he would talk of gold rings, whole. 
streets full, and white dresses, which Mary. 
Jane was trying to persuade him to put on. 
The tears ran down his mother’s cheeks, 
like rain, as she listened to the pitiful little: 
voice. 

But one morning Davie opened his eyes: 
and saw clearly, greeted her with the: 
shadow of a smile, which became more than. 
a shadow at the sight of the baby. How 
very queerly his hands and feet behaved. 
They wouldn’t move when he wanted them 
to. He couldn’t say anything about it, 
however, it was so much trouble to talk. 

Many times had the snow fallen and 
melted upon Long Hill since Davie’s last 
coast; but it was covered again, as witha 
pure white garment, when he was carried to 
the window for the first time. He could 
see the children moving about upon its 
bright surface; but they could not see him. 

‘* Mother,” said he, earnestly, ‘‘is it 
wicked not to want to go to Heaven?” 

“Why, Davie?” 

‘Cause, I’d rather stay here. Wouldn't 
God let me stay a little while, if you asked. 
him, Mother?” 

She tried to tell him that she had asked, 
and her prayer had been answered. She 
tried to tell him how good God was; but, 
looking down upon the frail little creature 
in her arms, and meeting Davie’s serious, 
eyes, her own filled and her voice failed her. 

‘‘I didn’t know mothers ever cried,” re- 
marked Davie, simply. 

There was no reply. 

‘‘T willbe a good boy. Can’t I goup and 
see them coast to-morrow, Mother ?” 

It was some time before he could be 
made to understand that staying at home 
cheerfully was being good. There were 
many tedious days of waiting for the little. 
fellow, before he could venture again upon. 
his beloved Long Hill. 

And when, at last, he did go, you would 
hardly have known him. You would cer- 
tainly never have dreamed that his new (?) 
overcoat was made of ignoble pieces. He. 
himself could hardly tell which to admire: 
most, his feet, in a pair of shining new boots, 
which the doctor had given him, or his: 
little hands, at which Jack Frost could not 
get even a peep, so warm were his thick 
kid mittens. His cap, to be sure, was old;, 
but Mary Jane had given him her scarf, 
with which to fasten it securely, so it was. 
just as good and even better than Ed 
Russell’s, which the treacherous wind 
sometimes carried one hardly knew where, 

The children gave three cheers as Davie. 
came up the Hill. There were many sly 
glances from one to another, for which he 
was ata loss to account, until Lizzie Ellett 
called his attention to a bright green sled, 
which seemed to be resting in inglorious, 
ease, haying no owner. 

$* Can I take it?” asked Davie, seeing that, 
he was expected to say something. 

“Yes. And keep it, too. It’s yours. Wil- 
lie Winter's mother sent. it to. you. She 
says Willie always liked you. He died last 
winter, you know,” 

Yes, Davie knew. Mingled with his de- 
light was a vague feeling of pity for bis 
little comrade, who had gone to Heaven. 

“You must thank Mrs, Winter,” said 
Lizzie, patronizingly. 

Davie hadn’t thought of that. There are 
moments in our lives when WOR, joo 
altogether‘superfluous. 

“She's good,” he replied, sowire 4 
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_ rather think I sha’n’t keep it. 


sbining, as he.opened the blades. 


you s’pose Willie ever wants his sled now, 
Lizzie?” 

‘‘Of course, not. Boys never want any- 
thing when they get to Heaven. Let’s have 
a race, Davie.” 

And so dear little Davie’s first ride upon 
his new sled was one of unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. Let us hope that many such aré‘in 
store for him. 





NEDDIE. 
BY MRS. HELEN 0. WEEKS. 


How still the old house seemed! Neddie 
sat in the front door, and looked down to 
the village street, wishing he were there. 
There were forty-two reasons against it, 
though ; for the house was on a hill, divided 
into three terraces, with a long path wind- 
ing down to the front gate. Each terrace 
had a flight of steps, fourteen in each, and, 
as Neddie had been very sick, and was sit- 
ting in the open door for almost the first time 
since coming into the country, you see why 
there were forty-two reasons for going no 
further. After those long weeks in bed, it was 
beautiful to be even as near out-of-doors as 
the doorstep, and Neddie leaned back 
against the cushions and watched the sun- 
light flickering through the green leaves of 
the tall trees, under which his mother had 
played when little. ‘He wondered how 
long it would take to get all the stiffness 
out of his legs, and if they would always 
be as heavy as they seemed now when he 
tried to go up-stairs, Then he took upa 
book, ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson,” and 
booked at the pictures, and read a page or 
two; and then laid back again, wishing 
something interesting would happen. The 
gate opened and shut quickly; some one 
ran up the steps; and Neddie looked up 
tosee Cousin Tom almost upon him. 

‘ Holloa, small boy!’ hesaid. “Whatdo 
you think of the world to-day ?” 

“It’s a pretty good world. No, it’s a very 
good world,” Neddie said, gravely, as the 
young man sat down by him. ‘‘I like it 
here ever so much better than in New 
York. Itsmells so good and I can see 
the hills.” 

‘*What do you do all day? Read? I 
gee paper and pencil there.” 

“Oh! that was to make some pictures; 
but I-broke the point right off the pencil 
and hadn’t any knife here to sharpen it.” 

“Ha ! that reminds me,” said Cousin Tom, 
looking in all his pockets. ‘‘Oh! here it is, 
There, Neddie, what do you think of that 
for a knife?” 

“‘Iv’s a beauty. Three blades; no, four! 
Oh, Cousin Tom! It’s your new knife; 
isn’t it? 

‘‘ Well, yes, Neddie. I bought it; but I 
You don’t 
need a knife, do you? Do you want this? 
I’m afraid you'll slice up all your fingers.” 

“No, I won't,” said Neddie, his eyes 
“Oh! 
Cousin Tom, what a good cousin you are!’ 

‘Give it to me now, and I’ll make a fine 
point for your pencil, while I smoke,” and 
Tom lighted a cigar and began to puff a 
great cloud as he cut. 

Now, Neddie, though only seven years 
old, had been brought up to think tobacco 
a very useless and disagreeable thing. His 
father never smoked; and, though grand- 
father owned a box of pipes, and once in a 
great while used one, he always spoke as if 
he ought to be a little ashamed of doing it, 
So, as Neddiesat there, wondering why this 
éelightful cousin had such a bad habit, the 
words of something he had learned not 
long before came to him, and he turned 
suddenly, almost shouting: 

“ Young man! young man! haggard and thin, 





. With the Dismal Swamp stuck under your chin, 


Where are the firemen? Whatare they about? 

From both sides of your mouth there is smoke com- 
ing out. 

Ring the bells loud, for the wind is blowing 

And this young man’s brains are surely going.” 

Cousin Tom had jumped and dropped his 
cigar, as Neddie began; then laughed and 
picked it up. 

“So you're another anti-tobacco man,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, Neddie, [ wouldn’t advise 
you to begin; though, if anybody is haggard 
and thin, seems to me it’s you. Why, 
you've no cheeks at all—only eyes and a 





itueen chin, You'll soon be able to play 

ike that famous young lady whoge picture. 

in be" Nonsense Book” You Know: 
“ was & young lady whos . ¥ 
Resembled the poiat of a piny 





And played several tunes with her chin.” 

Neddie laughed, and Cousin Tom, hav- 
ing changed the subject and made him for- 
get the cigar, walked into the house. 

Every day Neddie grew stronger, and be- 
fore a month had passed nobody would 
have known him as the pale little fellow 
we saw first. The knife was as useful as 
knife could be, and as yet no accident had 
happened. Grandma worried a little; but 
Neddie was very careful, and soon she 
thought no more about it. 

One rainy day, Neddie had been all the 
morning in the attic, playing nobody knew 
what, among the chests and all sorts of 
queer things. Suddenly there was a scream, 
and everybody ran to the foot of the stairs, 
down which Neddie flew, the blood stream- 
ing from his hand and something held out 
to them. 

“T told you so,” Grandma found time to 
say, as she caught him up; and they looked 
to see that the strange bit of flesh was the 
end of a forefinger cut right off. The doc- 
tor lived next door, and, being at home, ran 
in at once, saw just what was needed, put 
the piece back again, plastered it nicely, 
and tied the finger up. 

“No need of a stitch,” he said. ‘I got 
here so soon that it will grow on again all 
right. Bea little careful; that’s all. He'll 
do well enough.” 

Now Neddie had his own ideas about this 
old doctor, who, though kind and pleasant, 
had a way of saging medicine was good 
which really turned out to be very bad. 
He may have meant it would do good; but 
the children who trusted him once, and 
swallowed his doses, never did so again, but 
declared that Dr. Smith told lies. So, as 
Neddie held up his finger, he thought: “‘T'll 
wait a day, just to give it time; and then 
we'll see.” 

‘“Now, Neddie, you must be very careful 
not to let the rag get off,” his mother said; 
‘‘and don’t use the finger, if you can help it, 
else the end will not growon. Tellme how 
you did it. Was it your new knife ?” 

‘Please don’t ask me, Mamma,” Neddiec 
said, after a minute. ‘‘I don’t want to tell. 
I don’t think I was doing any harm; and 
this hurts so’t I don’t want to talk.” 

‘*Very well,” Mamma said, laughing. ‘I 
won't ask you till it is well, and then you 
can tell.” 

“Shure,” said Bridget, as Neddie went 
into his grandmother’s room, “it’s himself 
has broken the bist blade o’ his knife short 
off, cuttin’ a hole in the garret door for the 
cat to crawl through; an’ he’s got the kitten 
there tied wid a long string to a nail just by 
the latch of it.” 

Mamma went to see how much mischief 
had been done, but asked no questions then; 
and ina day or two nobody thought about 
his misfortune save Neddie himself, who 
disappeared one afternoon and was gone a 
long time. Mamma, sitting sewing in her 
room, heard a strange sound from the gar- 
ret, and went presently to see what it could 
be. Her light slippers made no sound, 
and, as she went softly up the stairs, 
she saw Neddie sitting behind the old 
spinning-wheel; the bandage and plaster 
off; the piece of finger in his hand, and 
great tears rolling down bis cheeks, as he 
said: 

“Mean old doctor! Told another lie. 
Always telling lies. Says medicine’s good, 
and ’taint. Says fingers grow on, and they 
don’t.” 

Mamma ran to him; but putting on the 
bit of finger this time was useless, and she 
could hardly blame him for wanting to find 
out if the doctor had really told the truth. 

‘We told you to be careful, my doy,” she 
said, and not use the finger at all. How 
could you take off the bandage?” 

“T can’t help it, Mamma. I thought 
maybe he had told the truth once, and I 
wanted to see; an’ he didn’t. There!” 

So that was the end of it; and the finger, 
though all well now, will never have an 
end. Dr. Smith was very much surprised 
when told the trouble, and a little ashamed, 
too—so ashamed that I think he is far more 
careful than he used to be, though Neddie 
never will believe him. Do you wonder 
much ? 

‘Wamp witnessing s game of: base-ball veut 
‘West;'a boy wae struck on the back. of-¢he 
head, the baw] coming out of bis mouth, 


Some time, a Mrs. Buckelby directed her 
Samuel, a lad of fourteen years, to take a 
turn at the churn. Now, as Samuel had set 
his heart on going a-fishing at that very 
time, he ‘‘ got his back up” and flatly re- 
fused to agitate thecream. The curvature 
was promptly taken out of his spine by a 
slipper, and, with ‘‘tears in his eyes,” he 
went on duty with the dasher. During the 
absence of his mother, his eyes fell upon a 
plate of fly-poison, and a bright thought 
struck him. Just before Mrs. B. came in, 
Samuel lifted the fatal platter to his face, 
and, as she entered, he put the “poison” 
from his lips with the dramatic exclama- 
tion:. ‘There, mother, I guess you won’t 
lick me no more!” Now, what did this 
Spartan dame do? She took Samuel by the 
nape of the neck, lifted him deftly into the 
pantry, beat the whites of six eggs togetber, 
and told him to engulf the same instanter. 
He refusing, she called the hired girl, and in 
a twinkling Sam found himself outside the 
albumen. Then Mrs. B. began preparing a 
mustard emetic. Seeing this, Sam’s pluck 
dissolved, and he commenced begging, cry- 
ing: ‘I was only tryin’ to skeer ye.” But 
the stern mother was not to be softened, 
and Samuel had to swallow the mustard. 
He was then forced to take a dose of pain- 
killer, and had his back rubbed with the 
“Vigor of Life” and his stomach with the 
“Oil of Gladness.” Then he vomited up 
everything but his boots and socks, This 
being over, he took seven Ayers’s pills, two 
spoonfuls of castor oil, a teaspoonful of 
salts, and a blue pill. And now, if you 
want to behold the maddest boy in Michigan, 
just say “‘ fly-poison” to Sam Buckleby. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
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DR. C. MLANE’S 
Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


be countenance is pale and leaden- 
. colored, with occasional flushes, ora 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, ‘and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongues 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollén and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; .** providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public; that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 
paration, xot capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS,, Pirrssurau, Pa, 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders disteetly, 
and take none Dr. C. M’Lane’s, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve -three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
tompanied by twenty cents extra. 
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THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in.one 
of ,OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS a remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a pimple. 

1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst catker in 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
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1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors in 
the eyes. , 

2to 5 bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run. 
ning sores. 

2 to 5 bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper- 
ate case of rheumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rhevm._ 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

By giving strict attention to the directions if the 
pamphlet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Qint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of ‘what- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 
Mass. JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & C©O., Getieral 
Agents, New York. For sale byevery druggists the 
United States and British Provinces. I 
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Instead of Bitter, use Sweet 
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THE TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


One of the oldest and most respected 
officers in our army expressed the opinion 
the other day that the proper way to deal 
with the villains who sell liquor to the In- 
dians would be to shoot them. Whether he 
would put an end to the trade as summarily 
elsewhere he did not say; but certainly 
white men are as well worth protecting as 
red, and any methods that propose to put a 





«stop to the evil should be favorably consid- 


ered. : 
The Ohio temperance revival has come to 
be no obscure or local movement. It is 


"°“spreading rapidly all over that state, into 


Indiana, and has made the leap to Massa- 
chusetts. We will give its characteristics. 
Perhaps most prominent of all is the fact 


_ that it is a woman’s war. The men keep 


mainly in the background. The women 
take the advantage of their sex to do what 
men could not do. A crowd of men going 
to a saloon to interfere with its business 
would be met with cudgels or bullets, and 
would think they had no reason to complain. 
The women, trusting parily in masculine 


‘forbearance, partly in their knowledge that 


the men in the community sustain them and 
would avenge any insult, and partly in God, 
We suppose, enter the rumseller’s saloon, 
and sit down till he agrees to leave the 


The next feature is that it takes a religious 
form. They do not merely urge the dram- 


|. seller to give up his trade, they pray and 


® © ‘eertainty of the highest faith or fanaticism, . 


we 





sing, and: sing and pray till he consents. 


They are absolutely certain, with all the 


_ that the Lord is on their side, and then they 
"Seep up their praying till the Lord hears 
_/thém. Meanwhile they take the means to 
~amewer their own prayer. They stop the 


teede. They occupy the: premises and by - 


rales 


“every means but violence ein sales. 





Even if their prayers were to fail, their 
persistent interference with the business 
would be enough to drive any money-loving 
manout of it. The class that buys whisky 
does not feel attracted to a prayer-meeting. 
It isnot theirstyle. Meanwhile, the praying 
and singing go on day after day on the very 
premises or in a booth opposite the door, 
until the worn-out vender yields. 

Is it wise? On the whole, yes. We be- 
lieve utterly in prayer; but we are sure that 
a considerable element besides prayer enters 
into the success of this movément, as it is 
right that it should. The only danger 
for it that we fear is: that it will give the 
opportunity to ridicule religion; but we 
would a thousand fold rather see religion 
ridiculed for uncouth ways of doing good 
than ignored because it does no good at all. 
Religiously it is a favorable sign when 
Christians take hold earnestly of the prob- 
lem of doing good or crushing evil; and if 
it takes them into a spot where the associa- 
tions are discordant, where oaths and 
ribald abuse meet them, and where their 
skirts are spattered with the loathsome filth 
of a bar-room floor, all that is a mere 
matter of taste, and in the presence of a 
principle is not worth considering. 

Liquor selling is an evil so gross, so de. 
structive that any means that will destroy 
it, which are not themselves postively im- 
moral, are to be encouraged. Therefore, 
we have always supported the most strin- 
gent legal enactments, not because law is 
the best preventive, but because it will do 
something. The best way, by far, is that of 
moral suasion. That only produces a radi- 
cal reform. The dependence on legal pre- 
vention has, we fear, been to some extent 
an evil, in that it has made temperance peo- 
ple forget that their great work must be 
that of personal solicitation, going to the 
the rumseller and the rumdrinker and _per- 
suading them toreform. We see most hope 
in the present movement in that it is a re- 
turn to this principle of personal effort. To 
be sure, moral suasion is somewhat strin- 
gently applied, and is applied rather to the 
seller than the drinker ; but it is, for all that, 
personal effort, and produces a general inter- 
est in the subject of temperance and makes 
it disreputable to be atippler. The fruits of 
such a movement are likely to be more last- 
ing than those of a mere legal sort. 

We have not seen that in Cincinnati the 
plan bas been tried. It would hardly work 
there. Its place is in a town where a gen- 
eral sympathy can be depended upon. It 
may succeed in Worcester; but we doubt 
very much whether it would work in Bos- 
ton. It certainly would not in New York 
or Chicago. Here there are too many es- 
tablishments to be simultaneously attacked, 
and a counter mob of loose women could 
very easily be secured, who, we fear, would 
be too much for their reputable sisters. In 
acity there is none of that homogeneous- 
ness of population which makes it possible 
to work up an irresistible public sentiment 
on a moral question. But in our towns and 
villages, if no other means seem likely to 
be successful and if the law has been in- 
voked in vain, by all means let the women 
attempt the job. But let the law first have 
its perfect work. It is not the highest 
style of piety to try to pray down liquor 
selling in Worcester if you have not first 
done all you can with the law. You may 
succeed in shutting up some dram-shops; 
but it will not be because you have be- 
sieged God, but besieged the dram-seller. 

ie 


SENATOR CARPENTER’S LOUISI- 
ANA SPEECH. 


Tuer speech of Senator Carpenter on the 
Louisiana question, to which we briefly re- 
ferred last week, fills twenty-two pages of 
the Congressional Reeord. The technical 
point which he discusses is whether Mr. 
Pinchback, having the certificate signed by 
Mr. Kellogg, as governor of Louisiana, de- 
claring him to have been elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States by thelegislature 
of that state forthe term commencing on 
the 4th of March, 1873, is entitled to take 
his seat as a member of the Senate upon 
the prima facie. showing of this certificate, 
On this question the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections were equally 
divided, and, hence, submitted no recom- 
mendation.. Senator. Morton, however, | 





‘THE is DEPENDENT. 


upon his own responsibility, moved that 





Pinchback be admitted toa seat in the Sen- 
ate, and made a long speech in favor of the 
motion, though, upon the discovery of some 
facts in respect to the manner of Pinchback’s 
election, he subsequently receded from the 
prima facie theory, and virtually repudiated 
his own argument by asking the Senate to 
refer the whole question back again to the 
Committee. 

The speech of Senator Carpenter is in re- 
ply to that of Senator Morton on his first 
motion, and naturally, indeed necessarily 
canvasses the two-fold question whether 
Kellogg is the lawful governor of Louisiana 
and also whether the legislature that elect- 
ed Pinchback is the lawful legislature of 
that state. This question, as Senator Car- 
penter contends, is abundantly settled by 
the testimony taken last winter before the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, in 
view of which the Committee recommended 
the Senate to adopt the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved, first, That there is no state 
government at present existing in the State 
of Louisiana. 

“ Resolved, secondly, That neither John 
Ray nor W. L. McMillen is entitled to a 
seat in the Senate, neither having been 


elected by the legislature of the State of 
Louisiana.” 


The-case of Pinchback was not-then be- 
fore the Senate; yet his present claims to a 
seat are derived from a professed state gov- 
ernment, which, as the Committee then said, 
had no lawful existence, all the members 
concurring in this view with the single ex- 
ception of Senator Morton, who admitted 
gross irregularities and frauds, yet con- 
tended that they did not invalidate the 
whole election for state officers. In order 
to redress the grievances under which the 
people of Louisiana were suffering, the 
Committee further recommmended that 
Congress should order anew election for 
state officers and members of the legislature. 
The grounds on which these recommenda- 
tions were made, all of which appear in the 
report of last winter; and are, moreover, 
directly relevant to the case of Pinchback, 
constitute the substance of Senator Carpen- 
ter’s speech. 

This exceedingly able effort, to which 
Senator Morton’s attempted reply is but a 
puff-ball, has not modified our opinions, 
unless it be to confirm them. Assuming in 
the outset that the Senate is by the Consti- 
tution ‘‘ the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members,” and 
that its powers as such acourt are alike 
supreme and final, and further assuming 
that the report of last winter made by the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections is 
correct in. its statement of facts, we have 
seen no way to escape the conclusion that 
the Kellogg government of Louisiana has 
no other basis.than that.of fraud, the gross- 
est forms of illegality, and unauthorized 
Federal interference; and, hence, that it is 
not legally competent to elect a senator of 
the United States or certify to. the fact of 
such election. We believe that: the Senate 
ought so to declare, in the exercise of its 
constitutional right; and: that Congress, 
under its guaranty power, ought to provide 
for a new election, as the only means. of 
creating a lawful state government. The 
whole question turns mainly upon the legal- 
ity of the proceedings of the canvassing 
board, known as the Lynch board, of which 
Mr. Lynch was, as Senator Carpenter fully 
shows, the only member who had the-least 
shadow of aright to act in this capacity. 
The legal objections to this board, and con- 
sequently to the validity of all its proceed- 
ings, as shown by the testimony and briefly 
summarized by the report of the Committee, 
are the following: 

1, The board had been abolished by the 
act of November 20th. 

“9. The board was under valid and exist- 
ing injunctions restraining it from acting 
at all, and an injunction in the Armstead 
case ‘restraining it from making any can- 
vass not based upon the official returns of 
the election. 

“8, Conceding the board was in existence 
and bad full authority to convass’ the re- 
turns, it had no returns to canvass.” 


How then did the board make the can- 
vass upon which rests the whole superstruct- 
ure of the Kellogg government? Not hay- 
ing the official returns, it did not seek for 


vevidence to prove. what those returns.were, 
‘but assumed to enter upon the -original 









question as: to how the election had re- 
sulted. For this purpose it took newspa- 
per reports; gathered up-a mass. of indi- 
vidual affidavits, large. numbers of which 
were pure forgeries ; in some cases resorted 
to the statements of United States officers; 
and, when these sources of information 
failed, it supplied the deficiency by making 
an estimate of what the vote ought to have 
been in particular parts of the state, and 
counted it accordingly. _ This is not fiction, 
but fact, unless some of thomembers of this 
very board, as well as others, swore falsely 
beforethe Senate Committee. Even if we 
suppose the board to be a legal organiza- 
tion, fully empowered to act, which it was 
not, still a canvass madein this way has 
not the least shadow of authority. It is 
revolutionary from top to bottom, and can 
lead to no result except in violation of law. 

The only returns that were ever made of 
that election were made to Governor War- 
mouth, as directed by law. These returns 
were presented to the Senate Committee, 
and are given in full on the eighty-first page 
of their report. They show that McEnery 
received 65,579 votes for governor, while 
Kellogg received 55,978, electing the former 
by a majority of 9,606. The returns for the 
other state officers of the two parties are in 
about the same proportion. The Lynch 
board, making its canvass in the way we 
have described, gave Kellogg 72,890 votes 
and McEnery 54,029, counting the former 
into office by a majority of 18,861, or nearly 
twice the majority of McEnery, as shown by 
the official returns—the only returns ever 
made according to law and the only ones 
ever in anybody’s possession. The board 
never undertook to correct these returns. It 
never had before it any question pertaining 
to their validity or accuracy or any proof 
as to their contents. It went wholly outside 
of them, ignored them altogether, and picked 
up information here and there in a manner 
unknown to law; and when, as we have 
said, the information failed, then the board 
sagely resorted to the work of conscien- 
tiously guessing. And upon this canvass, 
contradicting the official returns, rests Mr. 
Kellogg’s authority to act as governor of 
the State of Louisiana and certify to Pinch- 
back’s election to the Senate of the United 
States. If there is anything more fraud- 
ulent, more glaringly at war with both the 
letter and spirit of law, and more outrage- 
ous than this in the history of popular eléc- 
tions in this country, then it has wholly es- 
caped our notice. 

To complete the fraud and give it what- 
ever merit there is in success, Judge Durell, 
entering the scene just in the nick of time, 
flashes out with injunctions and orders, 
directs the state house to be ‘seized 
by United States officers, tells them whom 
‘to admit and whom to exclude, and . 
thus manages matters to secure an organ- 
ization of the legislature in the in- 
terests of Kellogg and his associates. Tel- 
egrams are now flying between New Orleans 
and Washington, asking the President to 
commit himself to the result announced by 
the Lynch board. Unfortunately, they were 
successful. One thing led to another, and 
in this way the President, having taken 
false step in the outset, takes several other 
false ones; and, hence, the Kellogg govern- 
ment has survived to this day. 

We have urged and still urge Congress to 
order a new election for state officers. It 
has the right to do so, if it be a fact that 
Louisiana has no lawful state government; 
and this we regard as perfectly demonstrated 
as any such fact can be. Whatever Con- 
gress may do, the Senate will consult alike 
its dignity and its duty in returning to Mr. 
Pinchback his credentials, for the want of 
validity. They are no better than the claim 
of William P. Kellogg to be governor of 
Louisiana ; and his claim is no better than 
that of the Lynch board of canvassers. It 
would be @ disgrace to the country if such a 
stupendous iniquity should -be finally re- 
warded with success. Nothing can be 
clearer—and that, too, whether the Presi- 
dent’s course be right or wrong—than that 
the Senate should admit no one to a seat 
who has not been elected by a lawful state 
government, And it is equally clear that 
Senator Morton’s doctrine of binding the 
Senate by the action of the President is s 
sheer fallacy. If the latter has erred, this is 
no reason why the former should alsoerr, in 
the discharge of a constitutional cate, 


























MR. GLADSTONE'S DEFEAT. 


WHILE it is not yet quite certain that the 
Liberals will be in an absolute minority in 
the coming Parliament, it is settled by the 
elections already held that they will have 
no available majority at their command, 
and their great loss at the polls will be 
morally equivalent to a defeat, even if, by 
the tardy aid of Scotch and Irish boroughs 
they should be able to return a bare major- 
ity of members. We can hardly doubt 
that the new Parliament will find Disraeli 
again at the head of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The trouble with Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment has been that it has been too rich in 
ideas, and those too often moral ideas, 
They have been correct generally; but the 
world does not want to be improved too 
fast. The indifference of the Conservatives 
to moral ideas is their greatest strength. 


The most conspicuous of Mr. Gladstone's 
acts has been the embodiment of the idea 
of arbitration; and, while he deserves the 
highest praise for carrying it out, at the risk 
of a decision against his own country, such 
amoral grandeur seems somewhat less grand 
to those who suffer by it, and it has not 
gained him much popularity. His attempt 
to relieve the just complaints of the Irish 
people, his disestablishment of the grossly- 
misplaced Irish Church, his system of bal- 
lot, and his educational measures are ex- 
amples of this same wealth of idea, of his 
desire to remove every unfair discrimination 
against the rights of a British citizen. So 
marked has been this moral aspect in the 

administration that every moral movement 
has been assumed to be a Liberal one and to 
have his support; and, strange as it may 
seem, we are inclined to think that the 
strongest influence which has defeated Mr. 
Gladstone at this election is that of the 
liquor-sellers, who feared that he might in- 
terfere with their licenses. No wonder they 
were concerned. A party whose strength is 
in its moral weight, whose supporters are 
the conscientious, the religious, and the 
philanthropic element in the country, cannot 
help, sooner or later, attempting to curb an 
evil so fearfully demoralizing as is the beer 
trafficof England. It may break up the Lib- 
eral party,as it is constantly in our large cities 
disintegrating the Republican party here; but 
the Liberals must sooner or later attack it, 
They may first repeal the law of entail, may 
disestablish the Scotch and the English 
Church, may overthrow every other legal 
abuse; but at last they must attack the insti- 
tution that makes the paupers and convicts. 
And it is but natural that Alsopp and his 
pale ale should be powerful allies of con- 
servatism. 

Next to this most creditable disadvantage 
under which Mr. Gladstone has labored, and 
whicb will make his administration mem. 
orable, may be mentioned the extreme per- 
sonal unpopularity of two of his cabinet— 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton. They have con- 
trived to disgust the whole kingdom by their 
prickly ways. In the matter of public build- 
ings and parks, in the imposition of new 
taxes, in the management even of botanic 
gardens and astronomical expeditions they 
have, one would think, industriously secured 
the ill-will alike of scholars and common 

le. 
Pr. Disracli cannot look, however, with 
much satisfaction on the prospect before 
him. He will take office with no majority 
at his back and his government is likely to 
‘be very brief. The Parliament will be very 
unmanageable, ready to support nobody, 





with possibly no majority for either party,, 


but with a body of Home Rulers who may 
hold the balance of power. Such a parlia- 
“ment will be soon dissolved, and another 
_ election will with little doubt again give 
large majorities to the Liberals. 

One feature in the elections compels our 
attention. - We have evils enough in Amer- 
ican politics; and would not disparage 
them. But the brutality and ruffianism of 
an English election is almost inconceivable 
to an American. By stealth, by secret col- 
lusion, the ballot-boxes are- sometimes tam- 
pered with here. We have even heard of 
disturbances in one or two. districts in 
Louisiana on election day. But to.our view 

- the violence which carries off the ‘ballot- 
"boxes, which murders the voters, which 
fills the streets with maddened brates, which 
makes it dangerous for a statesman to speak 














ina neg hy are one long step below any- 
thing we are familiar with. And that is 
n Old England—in the best portions of it, 
in large cities, where civilization is com- 
plete. We may blush before our God again 
and again for our political sins ; but we will 
not again blush before Englishmen. 
———— rr 


THE BARRIER OF BUSINESS. 


“ Bor and if.” That was the text from 
which’a preacher once discoursed in a reviv- 
al season. The sermon was upon the ex- 
cuses with which men parry the demands of 
religion. ‘“ What you say is true; but—” 
and then camethe “buts” in a long cata- 
logue. ‘‘I could become a Christian if—” 
and then followed the “ifs” in serried 
ranks—the old spectral multitude that has 
been stalking through the fog-lands of con- 
science ever since the Heavenly Wisdom was 
first heard saying: ‘‘ My son, give me thine 
heart!” 

We are not going to march this goblin 
host through the columns of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT; but there is one of them that is 
made to do duty oftener, perhaps, than any 
other, and we propose to find out how 
much of it is substance and how much 
shadow. 

“Tf it were not for my business.” That 
is the response which is often heard in these 
days to the claims of Christian service. - ‘'I 
could be a Christian and I would bea 
Christian if it were not for my business. 
But Ihave found out by experience that it 
is practically impossible to conduct busi- 
ness on Christian principles; and, therefore, 
while Iam a business man I cannot bea 
Christian. I might easily enough be such a 
Christian as Brother Grabb, or Deacon 
Holdfast; but not any of that sort of religion 
for me, thank you. When I become a 
Christian, I don’t intend that my piety shall 
be a cloak to cover up extortion and deceit. 
I do intend that it shall result in something 
better than pious phrases in prayer-meeting 
and a long face at the communion-table.” 

For all such good resolutions there shall 
be nothing but applause, albeit the censori- 
ousness With which they are seasoned is not 
always in good taste. . But what is the rea- 
son, we beg to ask, why itis impossible for 
you to do business on Christian principles? 

Is yours a bad business? Some trades 
there are, we own, with which no man can 
mix religion ; because their whole tendency 
and result is evil. A business which thrives 
only by the demoralization of society; 
whose gains are gotten by making men’s 
minds frivolous or their hearts foul; whose 
interest it is to help human beings on 
the way to ruin—such a business is, no 
doubt, incompatible with Christianity. 
But so is it incompatible with respect- 
ability and good citizenship. Se ought 
it to be, if it is not, contrary to law. 
If your business is of that sort you had 
better get out of it at once, no matter what 
the sacrifice may be. Surely, youdo not 
want to leave your objection standing in 
this form : ‘‘I cannot be a Christian because 
I want to be a public enemy.” “ 

It is not likely, however, that this is.the 
color of your excuse. What you mean by 
it is that, although your business is legit- 
imate, it is necessary to adopt certain meth. 
ods of carrying it on which are not in 
accordance with the Golden Rule. Just 
here we beg leave to put an interrogation 
point, We don’t believe a word of it. 
Success in business is far more certain by 
honest than by dishonest methods. It may 
take a little longer to reach it; but it will be 
easier to keep it when it is gained. The 
men who snatch at fortune by fraud almost 
inevitably miss it or lose it. The men ef 
this country who have been successful in 
making and in keeping wealth have gen- 
erally been square dealers. The stores and 
shops in this city which do the largest. retail 
business are places where the patrons can 
rely implicitly on being told the exact truth 
with regard to every article which they 
purchase. A clerk who attempts to deceive 
a customer jis immediately discharged. Any 
suspicion of fraud or overreaching in the 
conduct of these great houses would destroy 





their irade. Thesame truth applies to busi-° 


ness of all kinds, if men had only sense 
enough to ‘see it.- Success in - business 
depends in the long run upon the good- 
will of the community. A man who wishes 
to sueceéd must get the confidence of his 


mcs INDEPENDENT. 






unless he conducts his business in such a 


clghiniivead diate This he cannot do 


way as to be worthy of their confidence. 
People are not fools. But the dishonest 
trader acts on the supposition that they are. 
Such is the near-sightedness of avarice. He 
who tries to thrive by trickery always kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Bat, even granting what you say—that 
money cannot be made without a departure 
from the straight road of integrity—see what 
conclusion follows. You know that you 
ought to be a Christian, and you certainly 
intend to bea Christian some time; but you 
cannot be a Christian in business, therefore 
you will wait till you retire from business, 
and then you will give yourself to the serv- 
ice of God. That is to say, you know that 
Christ would not be a partner with you in 
the trickeries of trade; therefore you 
will wait until, by years of successful 
trickery you have accumulated a for- 
tune, and then you will ask Christ to bea 
partner with youin your ill-gotten gains. 
You want to get wealth by dishonesty, and 
then spend it in the service of God in a 
pious old age. That is exactly what it 
comes to. Wedo not care to characterize 
this purpose of yours. We only want to 
put it squarely before your eyes, and let you 
look at it for a moment. 

But it may be that your objection is not 
yet. fairly stated. It is not because your 
business isa bad one, nor because you are 
doing & good business by dishonest methods, 
that you think you cannot become a Chris- 
tian; it is because your business occupies so 
much of your time and energy that you 
have none left to give to Christian service. 
Have you, then, deliberately made up your 
mind that the first thing to be attended to is 
material gain, and that the education of the 
spirit must be postponed till houses and 
lands and furniture and revenues are pro- 
vided. Must the things that are unseen and 
eternal make way for the things that are 
seen and temporal? Have you solemnly 
decided that you will seek first the king- 
doms of this world, and neglect the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness? Well, that 
is an easy choice; but it may bring a bitter 
reckoning. ‘‘ If thou be wise, thou shalt be 
wise for thyself; but if thou scorgest, thou 
alone shalt bear it.” 


Editorial Rotes, 


Dr. CuyLEr thus writes us anent Miss Smi- 
ley’s service in his church ; 


Dear Epiror : 

Lafayette-avenue church, being occupied with 
a delightful revival work, has treated the little 
‘“breeze’’ in regard to Miss Smiley’s visit to us 
with the indifference which it deserves. But 
we do not care to be made ridiculous by the 
statement (which originated in the fertile brain 
of some reporter) that we built a platform, lest 
**the pulpit should be desecrated by the trail 
ofa woman’s skirts.” Miss Smiley conducted 
her series of admirable and edifying ‘‘ Women’s 
Bible Classes’ in our lecture-room. But when 
she led a large *‘ union female prayer-meeting”’ 
in the main church-edifice our little platform 
(which we ‘keep for such uses) was placed 
in front of the pulpit, at Miss Smiley’s own re- 
quest, for greater convenience in managing the 
meeting. No place on earth can be “ dese- 
crated” ‘by the presence of a gifted and godly 
teacher of the Word who has received an une- 
tion from on high. Yours, T. L. Cuter. 

BROOKLYN, Feb. 4, 1874. 
Dr. Cuyler speaks well and bravely. No 
pulpit on earth can be desecrated by the. pres- 
ence or teaching of a judicious and godly, 
woman, notwithstanding all the presbyteries in. 
America, whose babbling (Aaiziv) we fancy St. 
Paul would have been ee to rebuke 
as that of the women. 











A CORRESPONDENT criticises. our position on 
church taxation, and suggests that the reason 
for it is that we who “‘are familiar with the 
style, pomp, and display of wealthy city 
churches have but a faint idea of the unremit- 
ting exertion of the few and self-sacrificing de- 
votion of many poor but pious’ people which 
are necessary to support the institutions of the 
Gospel in some other localities.’ If there is 
one thing with which we feel a close and per- 
sonal sympathy, it is with efforts of struggling 
comw unities to support Christian institutions. 
If we know something of rich churches in the 
city, we know quite as much of poor 


- churches in the country. Among the edi- } 


tors of this paper who direct its pol- 


icy on this subject. are men who have | 
given years of bard work on the smallest sal- L 













the West. We mean to extend the most manly 
aid and sympathy with the peorest churches. 
And we mean to put them in a position in 
which they can logically withstand all infidel 
opposition. The equitable taxation of all but 
state property has got to comé, and we will 
not be content to see the churches as obstrue- 
tionists in the wrong and gaining the loss of 
adefeat. The danger to the poor churches, is 
vastly exaggerated—partly from underestimat- 
ing their ability of benevolence, and partly 
from overestimating the amount of tax, itbeing 
the fact that the money put in buildings is 
nearly all sunk, and the tax would be on little 
more than the land. It is the Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue churches, if any, that will be en- 
dangered, 


WE have not felt it to be our duty to discuss 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s distinction between thesec- 

tarian and the independent religious press. 

But, now that The Lutheran tells us that Tas 

INDEPENDENT is an example of the latter class, 

we feel impelled to express our opinion. We 

agree with him heartily that the latter have 

some advantages, and very great ones; but 

that there is any reason why a denowinational 

paper should be “the organ of a sect,” and so 

its “‘slave,” we do not believe. At any rate, it 

is no more its “slave” than the independent 

religious paper is the “ slave ” of its somewhat 
shorter creed. The latter accepts with a good 

deal of earnestness the Evangelical Christian 

faith, is its ‘‘ organ,” its “* slave,” if you please, 

just as much as the sectarian journal is the 

“organ”? and “ slave’? of its somewhat longer 
creed, In some respects, indeed, the denom- 

inational paper has the advantage. There is 

nothing a denominational paper cannot discuss, 

if it will. But an undenominational paper 

virtually pledges itself not to discuss some im- 

portant subjects. We, for example, cannot at- 

tack or defend the independency of Congre- 
gationalism, the representative system of 
Presbyterianism, nor the order of bishops 

which we find in Methodism and Epis- 

copalianism. On the questions of immer- 

sion and infant baptism we have no right 
toenter. Fortunately these are none of them 

questions of prime importance, and we find no 
lack of larger subjects to discuss. But these, 

too, need discussion; and Christians with 
any brains need to have opinions on them, and, 

therefore, denominations and denominational 
papers must exist; and even the editors of Taz 
INDEPENDENT in their individual capacity 
choose to ally themselyes—as we doubt not Dr. 
Holland does—with some religious detomi- 
nation, and read its papers with some satisfac- 
tion, although in these columng compelled to 
to forego conscientiously, and now and then 
with some seJf-denial, the discussion of inter- 
esting topics. But whether a denominational 
paper be a “‘slave’’ or ‘‘independent’’ depends 
on its editing. -It is just asin politics, Har- 
per’s Weekly is Republican; but it is very inde- 
pendent. If there is one religious “organ” in the 
country, it is The Christian Advocate of this city, 
owned by a denomination, whose Conference 
elects its editor. Butitis one of the most in- 
dependent papers in the United States, and 
none the less independent for being very firm 
jnits hold on the Methodist faith and erder. 
So is The Hxaminer and Chronicle an independ- 
ent paper, for independence is not inconsistent 
with some narrowness. But when we say that, 
perhaps Dr. Holland will reply that he did not 
mean that sort of independence. 


Tue. Christian Unity complains that Tag 
‘INDEPENDENT dealt unfairly with a recent 
quotation from that newspaper, The editor 
says that he believes assuredly “‘ that al who 
have a hearty faith in Christ the Saviour wil) 
be saved,’ even though they may not accept 
. all the dogmas which he regards as true, He 
continues : 

“The editor of this paper does not bélieve 
that all will go to endless perdition who do not 
’ believe in every particular the brief 
of faith which he gave as the Drevellng 
of all renewed souls, and which Tue Inpz- 

‘PENDENT quotes. He did not sayso, and he 
did not intend to say so. He used the word 
‘almost.’ He said “they believe with almost 
absolute unanimity,’ etc. 

That is true; yet in a. succeeding paragraph 
this “almost”? was swallowed up by an alto- 
‘gether. In the Orthodox churehes, he. said, 
**there is not one truly converted soul that has 
given up.one essential thing. Regenerate souls 
are all orthodox.’? We had understood him as 
advocating a uaity which should be based upon 
agreement in essentials and which should dis- 
regard non-essentials, Afterward we 

him giving out a list of dogmas. Conld we 
imagine that any of these were non-essentials ? 
To this list the comment was sppended ‘that 
“not one truly converted soul has given 
one essential thing.” In its purpose, if | 
its terms, this seemed to us precisely like « 
of the damnatory clauses of the Atha 
Creed. But we knew that he knew. ‘that 
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sion, ‘and that was that these persons are not 
‘*traly converted souls,’ and that, therefore, 
they are bound to go to that place which his 
creed explicitly provides for souls that are not 

lyconverted. However, we are not disposed 
to insist upon an inference which he disclaims, 
eyen though all the laws of logic may be on our 
side. The Unity mentions among the articles 
of its creed two which are not essential. We 
shonld like to know whether there are more 
than two.. We are anxious to have him tell us 
just how much a man must believe in order to 
be worthy of recognition as a Christian brother, 


Tue following letters (in the original) have 
been handed to us for publication by the owner, 
& well-known retired merchant of this. city. We 
withhold the names of the “‘ unmitigated liars” 
spoken of, andalso the name of the merchant 
referred to : 

‘‘New York, Oct. 6th, 1862. 
“How. Horace GREELEY : 

“Dear Sir:—I am credibly informed that you 
are a believer in universal salvation and that 
there is no punishment for the wicked except 
what they receive in the flesh. Pleaseallow me 
to.ask how such a belief is consistent with the 
adequate punishment of such malicious and 
unmitigated liars as Their con- 
selences were calloused long ago and their 
chief enjoyment in this world is in doing all the 
eyil.they can. Is not a future hella retributive 
necessity in such cases? If unable to answer 
this question, please put itin The Tribune, for 
the, consideration of the divines of your per- 
suasion, and oblige 

** Your orthodox friend and subscriber, 











‘*N. York, Oct. 7, ’62. 
Mr. 


‘Not being so wise as some of my neighbors, 
Ido not pretend to know how, when, or where 
persons are punished for their sins—or, rather, 
I do not know where or when their punishment 
willend. Ihave a strong conviction that there 
ean be no use for liars or murderers in the final 
consummation of the divine economy ; hence, 
Yam confident they will cease as such to exist. 
I wish too well to the universe and think too 
well of its Author to believe that such charac- 
ters as those you speak of are to be perpetuated. 

“Yours, HoRACE GREELEY.”’ 
It will be seen that Mr. Greeley’s reply is de- 
cidedly diplomatic. We may here properly 
add that all the “ unmitigated liars” named, as 
well as the truthful Horace Greeley, have 
passed into another world, where all truth, as 
well as all error, is perfectly understood. 





Tris a significant fact that the number of 
those who are known as ‘‘ Wall Street opera- 
tors,” for the most part comparatively young 
men, bas gone up from one hundred and forty 
in 1860 to upward of two thousand at the 
present time. The exclusive business of these 
operators is that of speculation in stocks and 
gold, making money or losing it, according to 
the artificial fluctuation of prices. They pro- 
duce nothing and add nothing to the value of 
what others produce. They simply propel an 
enormous machine, by which thousands of bil- 
lions in nominal value change hands every year, 
without adding one penny to the wealth of 
the country or the real interests of legitimate 
trade. Impatient with the system of mod- 
erate profits, as arising from productive 
and useful labor, young men by the hun- 
dreds have poured into the large cities to 
seek their fortunes by speculation and rapid 
gaius. Nor.can there be any doubt that our 
currency system, with its uncertain values and 
its enormous inflation of prices, is one of the 
chief causes of this movement within the last 
ten years. It has demoralized the country, 
fostering the spirit of gambling and extray- 
agance, on the one hand, and contempt for 
honest industry, on the other. If there be 
weighty financial reasons for getting rid of 
this ballooning system, there are important 
moral reasons why it should come to an end. 
As Daniel Webster wisely and well said, in 
1882, “a disordered currency wars against in- 
dustry, frugality, and economy and fosters the 
the evil spirits of extravag and specul 
tion. It undermines the virtues necessary for 
the support of the social system and en- 
courages propensities destructive of its happi- 
ness,” 





Tx his last two annual reports the Postmaster- 
General has urged upon Congress the ex- 
pediency of establishing postal savings banks 
In connection with the Post-office Department 
of the Government. The bill which he pre- 
pared for the embodiment of the idea was 
placed in the hands of the House Committee 


on Banking and Currency; and last week the 


Tommittee reported adversely uponit, with the 


_fecommendation that it be referred to ‘the 
Committee of the Whole, for consideration. 


We hope that the House will reverse the judg- 
ent of the Committee, and pass the bill, or 
pome other one that will secure the result. The 
postal savings bank is by no imeans a mere 
xperiment, Its trial and eminent success in 
Greet Britain: prove the ides to be alike feasible 
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and useful. There is no reason why a similar 
result should not follow the trial in this coun- 
try. The increased cost of the Post- 
office Department would be but trifling; 
avd this would be fully made up by the 
difference between the rate of interest 
paid to depositors and that of the Govern- 
ment bonds that might be purchased with their 
funds. The payment of deposits would never 
be a source of embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, since it would always be made in small 
sums and never with anything like a “run” 
upon the Treasury. The security would be so 
undoubted that the depositor would never 
draw his money from timidity or fear of losing 
it. To the people the system would be one of 
great convenience and advantage. It would 
bring the savings bank within easy reach of 
every man and lead to the saving of millions 
that are now wasted. Its moral effect, in pro- 
moting industry, economy, self-support, and 
thrift among the working-classes, would in 
kind be similar to that of the trustee savings 
bank; while it -wonld be more general and, 
hence, greater in degree. Trustee banks are 
limited to cities and large villages, leaving the 
great body of the people wholly unsupplied 
with their facilities. The postal bank would 
virtually come to every man’s door, giving him 
the facility for making a deposit, and also that 
of drawing it, in any part of the country. The 
Postmaster-General is right in the view he 
takes of this question ; and, in our judgment, 
the Committee are wrong in their adverse re- 
port. We have no doubt that the plan in the 
end will be adopted. The sooner the better. 


Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has written a 
letter in which he alleges that before he niade his 
last payment of taxes he was approached by an 
editor and proprietor of one of the daily papers 
of the District, who proposed to take bis gen- 
eral tax bills and return them to him receipted, 
‘asking for this generous and patriotic service 
the amount of the account less sixteen per 
cent.” One of the Washington papers quotes 
the statement with this remark: ‘‘ We do not 
know that there is anything positively wrong in 
the offer that was made to him, if it was made.” 
Of coursenot. It was only a proposition to put 
the people’s money where it would do most 
good. Mr. Corcoran being -the largest tax- 
prayer of Washington, it was proposed to shut 
his mouth concerning the operations of the 
Washington ring by offering him this bribe. 
He rejected it and paid his taxes in full, taking 
only the lawfal discount of six per cent. And 
now this innocent editor cannot see any harm 
in making such a proposition, though he says 
that he did not make it... It might not be un- 
wise for the Washington City Mission Society to 
print the Ten Commandments as a tract and 
scatter them through the newspaper offices of 
the District. 


....dust how Mr. Goldwin Smith gets his 
notion that Americans “hate England so 
much” we cannot certainly tell; but we have 
a suspicion. He teaches history. He has 
read, it will be remembered, our school text- 
books on history, which need a good deal of 
revision; and has heard the sentiments of 
those books not seldom expressed. Now, the 
fact is that with us the word ‘“ English” ex. 
cites no antipathy, but a much more cordia 
feeling of regard than “French,” or ‘ Ger! 
man,” or‘any other patrial word except “ Amer. 
ican.” But with the word “British” our 
childish associations are different. That calls 
up Lexington and Bunker Hill. We do not 
like the British over-much, which is the term 
we apply to our old-time antagonists; but the 
English of this generation, whose history and 
whose literature is as familiar to us as our 
own, we haye a very warm regard for. On this 
Subject Mr. Smith speaks for us in our retro- 
spective mood ; while Mr. Barnum’s very prop- 
er contradiction has regard to our present 
tense. 

..+»The Chicago Tribune always makes up for 
its Sunday edition a group of extracts from the 
Chicago religious papers. Last Sunday it could 
have had no difficulty in making its selections. 
All the religious papers of last week joined in 
delivering a broadside at the Tribune itself, 
which is denounced as unfit to be taken into 
any decent family. It publishes assignation 
notices as vile as those of our own Herald and 
prostitutes its reading columns to descriptions 
of thelowest places. Yet the chief proprietors— 
Horace White, William Bross, and James 
Medill—are men of culture and hitherto re- 
spectable. If they get their living in this way 
very long, their paper and themselves will soon 
be excluded from all clean places. We give 
our religious contemporaries of Chicago our 
congratulations on their vigorous raid upon a 
journalistic nuisance. 

.s..The Old and New, having had one or two. 
excellent papers opposing the tax exemption of 
eburches and other corporate institutions, now 
claims in its February number the ‘honor of 
having directly or {ndire@tly aroused the nid¥e- 
ment on the sibjéct for nid against. Now, 
this is the pet grievance of the little Juader + 1s 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


what it lives on, and it is suitably indignant; 
says that is its thunder; that it never heard of 
the Old and New’s articles until within a few 
weeks, and reminds its neighbor that its pro- 
test dates from the beginning of its career. We 
suppose that, if inclined to vindicate history, we 
might claim that we were as early as almost 
anybody in this fight ; but just now we have 
too much to do in making history to waste time 
in writing it. 

.... Zhe College Cowrant, commenting on our 
account, two weeks ago, of the New Haven 
town meeting which in 1831 warned off a col- 
ored school, assures us that Yale College bas 
never refused instruction, in all her history, to 
colored people. It says: , 

‘To the unwritten history of those days in 
just this connection, and simply to prevent the 
erroneous impression which the article in THE 
IEDEPENDENT is fitted to make, we wish to 
state that, being personally conversant with 
the views of the leaders of opinion in Yale Col- 
lege at that time, we believe the implication. of 
THE INDEPENDENT’s statement to be utterly 
erroneous; and, further and more definitely to 
the point, we wish to state that we heard in the 
summer of 1881, from the lips of William Lloyd 
Garrison himself, a. leader in the = the 
unqualified statement that Yale College was al- 
together friendly to his project.” 

....Several correspondents do not exactly 
like our assertion that in the summer Saratoga 
is the headquarters of American blacklegs. 
They tell us that tens of thousands of excellent 
Christians make it their headquarters also. 
Very good. We knew that. So do tens of 
thousands of mosquitoes, we suppose. We are 
talking about a definite subject—that of sports, 
Now’ as a place for sports Saratoga has a most 
undesirable and shameful reputation. A new 
sport taken there goes into.its sporting atmos. 
phere. And that is why we do not want our 
honest college races taken to Saratoga. 


«.eeThe Christian Advocate ‘thinks Edward 
Eggleston’s last story bears about the same re- 
lation to the early Methodists that the Jubilee 
Singers do to the colored people. If so, it can 
be criticised only for idealizing the heroic ages 
of that Church, and presenting them in even 
more favorable colors than they can justly 
elaim. Certainly no hearer ever left one of the 
concerts of the Jubilee Singers without an in- 
creased respect for their race. The slur which 
was intended shows a double ignorance or 
malice. 


.»..-Mr. Whalley, the Tichborne champion 
and the leader of the rabid Anti-Papists in En- 
gland, was sent to jail the other day for con- 
tempt of court. He had written a letter calcu- 
lated to influence the ‘jury in the Tichborne 
case, expressing his confidence in the swindler 
Luie. His counsel could offer no other plea in 
mitigation of the sentence except that his client 
was almost a fool. His sister paid bis fine of 
$1,250, and got him out of quod, and he has 
just been re-elected to Parliament. , 

.»«. Lhe Rey. J. H. Morrison, who has made 
of The Religious Magazine for the last three 
years one of the best of our religious period- 
icals, has withdrawn from the editorship. The 
name is to be changed to The Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine. We trust that this does 
not mean that it is to be made more Unitarian 
and less religious. The new editor is to be the 
Rev. Charles Lowe. 


...-A subscriber wants to know whether the 
James Lick mentioned in our last number be 
not the same gentleman ‘‘who endowed Paine 
Hall, in Boston.’”? We do not know. But, 


that he is doing in San Francisco he shall not 
lack our praise. 

«...-The Baptist Weekly prints a fac simile of 
the word ‘‘ Christian” as written by Dr. Fulton, 
in a recent communication to that paper. The 
scrawl represents very fairly Dr. Fulton’s idea 
of what a Christian is. It looks more like a 
crooked stick than anything else. 


.---Miss Smiley recently preached in’ Dr. 
Frederick A. Noble’s Presbyterian church in 
Pittsburgh. We venture the prediction that 
the Presbytery of Pittsburgh will not disturb 
Dr. Noble. If they do, there will be music 
there livelier than the Doxology. 

....Mr. Murray’s church in Boston made a 
collection in aid of foreign missions, the other 
day, which amounted to $3,622.18. It is evident 
that the Christians of old Park-street have not 
yet determined to abandon the heathen who 
are not civilized. 


.+»» The Bureau of Charities, 66 Third Avenue, 
fails to get returns of statistics which it needs. 
It now asks our various church societies in the 
state to send them returns for tabulation. If 
they do not, they cannot complain if injustice is 
done them. : 
| eee The newspapers are all asserting that 
“Chiét-Jubtice Waite has the largest head of 

‘ahy than fa" Ohio. We should like to know 
Who ha tieasured the heads of all the men in 
“ORilo. 


... Will ““An Old Subscriber” im Alexandria 


Céinty, Vitginia, who some time ago. sent'us 
p GV dollars for the relief.of sufferers, in Iowa, 





‘be good enough to forward us bis address, 


whatever his religion or irreligion, for the good 
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Tue most important recent event in the 
ecclesiastical politics of Europe is the suspen- 
sion of The Universe. We do not refer to what 
Herr Strauss calls The Cosmos, which is not, 
so far as we know, suspended as yet; but to 
the newspaper published in Paris, and edited 
by M. Veuillot, the famous Ultramontanist. 
L’ Univers was the most reactionary paper in 
France and perhaps in the world. Only afew 
weeks ago it received a well-merited scourging 
from the Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, for 
having asserted that America is “a nation of 
sayages,’”’ an opinion in which the “Old Faith” 
of M. Veuillot and the ‘‘New Faith” of Herr 
Strauss do not differ. During the last summer 
L’ Univers was in ecstasy over the pilgrimages, 
which pointed to a revival of medizvalism, 
and over the fusion of the Bourbons and the 
Orleanists, which was to restore a feudal mon- 
arch tothe throne of France. The Duke of 
Chambord is King of France in the eyes of this 
journal; and it treats with utter contempt 
every government but that of the Bourbons. 
Its glee in view of the prospects of last sum- 
mer can then be imagined, as wellas its fury 
when these prospects were so suddenly blasted. 
The strenuous efforts of the present govern- 
ment at the beginning of its career to turn back 
the tide of republicanism were scarcely ac- 
ceptable to M. Veuillot; and lately, since the 
government has changed its course, and is 
veering round toward a more liberal policy, he 
has not economized his invectives. Agaiust 
King Victor Emanuel, the jailer of the Pope, 
and King William, the persecutor of the Ger- 
man Catholics, his denunciations have also 
‘been hurled with steady and desperate violence. 
Partly because of representations made by the 
representatives of these monarchs and partly 
because of its truculent course toward the 
present French cabinet, LZ’ Univers has been 
suspended for two months by MacMahon’s 
government, This is plainly one of the things 
which they do not manage better in France than 
we do in this country. LZ’ Univers suspended 
will do more harm than Z’ Univers spitting out 
its impotent spite against the government day 
by day. If the thing was done on account of 
irritation at home, it was a blunder. If it 
was done in obedience to demands from 
abroad, it was a still worse blunder. Never- 
theless, it indicates a break between the 
‘present government and the clerical party, and 
as such is instructive and encouraging....The 
later dispatches make it clear that the Papal 
bull published by the Cologne Gazette was 
genuine, and that the denials of the Ultra- 
montane papers are with intent to deceive. 
Cardinal Antonelli has been ill; but is better. 
The Pope, ‘‘ through excessive religious zeal,’* 
say the dispatches, administered to him the 
sacraments, which gave an exaggerated im. 
pression of his illness. His Holiness has held 
a consistory, at which? he performed the cere- 
mony of opening the mouths of the new cardi- 
nals, in accordance with the sacred rites of the 
Catholic Church ; the custom being that a new 
cardinal should not speak ‘‘ between the first 
and second conclaves.” We shudder to think 
of the loss which the world would have sus- 
tained if that second conclave had never been 
held, and the new cardinals had been obliged to 
keep their mouths shut....The London Times 
has an interesting letter from Italy giving an 
account of the religious condition of the Italian 
people. According to this testimony, there is the 
most perfect religious apathy in that country. 
“Tt would seem,” says this writer, “ that. no 
people is more deeply concerned in the great 
struggle between Cesarism and Ultramontanism 
than the Italians; yet this is almost the only 
country in the world which considers itself 
entitled to observe the strictest neutrality be- 
tween the contending parties.” The Italians 
have overthrown the temporal power, and thus 
have, as they suppose, laid the foundation for 
a free church and a free state. And now the 
body of the people care precious little what 
sort of church rises on the ruins of the old one. 
‘\Nothjng could be easier than to overthrow 
the old Church, and nothing more difficult than 
to rebuild it.””> And this is the nation whose 
religion has been under the special care of 
Rome for many centuries....Archbishop Ledo- 
chowski has finally been sent to prison for re- 
fusing to pay the fines inflicted upon him for 
disobedience of the ecclesiastical laws. Bis- 
marck is pushing his campaign against the 
Ultramontranes with constantly increasing 
vigor....In Switzerland parishes are continually 
being vacated by the refusal of curés to take 
the oath of allegiance to the government; and 
in the parishes thus vacated the priests elected 
by the people under the new law are almost 
wholly Old Catholics. 


«... The revival in Edinburgh is going from 
strength to streagth, though Mr. Moody and 
his ‘singing friend, Mr,.Sankey, have taken 
their departure, Thelatter held a special re 
_ligious service for cabmen end their familia 
the 14th ult., at which more than 800 pe 
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were present. If the cabmen of Edinburgh 
are anything like the hackmen of New York, 
this fact gives a stronger impression of the 
power of the revival than almost any other that 
eould have been mentioned. Another triumph 
of grace and good sense must be recorded in 
the fact that Mr. Sankey’s organ (‘‘is it not a 
little one#?—a cabinet organ, indeed) is not 
only tolerated, but delighted in by those sturdy 
Scotch Presbyterians who have hitherto set 
theiwf¢es g¢,flints against music machines, of 

ever magnitude. The two Chicago evan- 
gelists were at latest advices holding crowded 
meetings at Berwick-u pon-Tweed. Theawaken- 
ing has extended to many Scottish towns and 
cities. Two union prayer-meetings are held in 
Glasgow at noon—one in the largest Estab- 
lished church and one in a United Presbyterian 


church; avd three are held in the evening ina. 


Presbyterian church and two Free 
es.....1a this country important revival 
services are reported iu various parts of the 
eountry. InS8t. Lonis, under Mr. Hammond’s 
labors, work goes on with increasing power. St. 
Louis is a place where the sectarian divisions 
have been somewhat wide, the ordinary rival- 
ow of the sects being intensified by the an- 
pathies between Northern and Southern 
churches; but the influence now prevailing has 
said to the South ‘‘ give up,” and to the North 
‘keep not back,’”? and has fused the sectaries 
into a common brotherhood. Evening services 
haye been held in the Temple, holding 2,500 
persons, which has been crowded to its utmost 
capacity; morning meetings in the Second 
Baptist church. Revivals of marked power 
are also reported in Mattoon, Ill., where more 
than 200 persons have joined the Methodist 
rch; in Tyrone, Pa., where 100 have been 
added to the Methodist church and 67 to the 
Presbyterian ; in Newcastle, Pa., where Dr. 
Jenkins’s Presbyterian church has recently 
received 48 members; in Beardstown, IIL, 
where the Congregational church has added 46 
to its membership; in Hamilton, Mo., where 
Congregational church has received 25; in 
‘Shelby, Mich., where an addition of 40 has en- 
couraged the Congregationalists to arise and 
build; in Hartford, Conn., where there are 
dafly meetings in the Park church; in North 
Adams, Mass., where there have been frequent 
meetings in all the churches since the Week of 
Prayer and where between 30 and 40 conver- 
sions are reported in the Baptist church, with 
marked interest in the others ; in Syracuse, N. 
Y., where most of the business houses were 
closed one day from 12 to 2 o’clock, to allow 
employers and employes to attend the noon 
meetings ; in Osage City, Kansas, and Clinton, 
Ohio, where churshes of the United Brethren 
received respectively 52 and 68 members; in 
the Methodist church on Elizabeth Avenue, 
Elizabeth, N. J., where 125 have professed con- 
version; in Rochester, where 150 have been 
converted in the Asbury church; and in many 
other places. The Baptist ministers of Chicago, 
at their meeting on February 2d, reported 218 
additions during the previous month to their 
churches. The Brooklyn Baptist ministers re- 
ported 172 baptisms for the same month, 


....From a trustworthy correspondent in 
Cincinnati we have the following note concern- 
ing the work of Miss Smiley at Cincinnati; 

“She has held several meetings a day for 
some two weeks past, and closed on the 4th 
inst. So acceptable have been her labors that 
she was prevailed upon to promise to return in 
the latter part of the present month and spend 
another week. She has preached in several 
churches among the Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Friends, Campbellites, and in 
one-instance in a Presbyterian church. During 
the week these meetings have been held in the 
evening, and on the Sabbath she’has preached 
three times. Besides this, every week-day 
“morning she has held meetings for prayer, con- 
ference, and inquiry, and in the afternoon has 
lectured or given ‘Bible readings.” Her 
labors have been immense; and yet, when she 
has preached in the evening, after having held 
three services in previous parts of the day, she 
has seemed as fresh as though it was her first 
service. Crowds have attended all her meet- 
ings. St. Paul’s M. E., the Vine and Seventh- 


street Congregational, the largest churches in- 


the city, have been packed to the door, and hun- 
dreds have gone away unable to gain admission. 
On Sunday evening in St. Paul’s, ‘‘ the fashion- 
able M. E. church,’’ Dr. Hatfield’s, she held 
the immense audience for more than an hour in 
breathless stillness, and several times. during 
her discourse the ministers in,thé*pulpit and 
many persons’all over the house were bathed 
in tears. Many, it is said, will date their con- 
version from her jugs. Te held. several 
services in. the Fr “Meeting “House, “and 
has been “Witnaly weltoiliea. by, fiéty. "The 
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was invited into any Presbyterian church the 
presbytery would be called to consider it, How 
it may be with the Mt. Auburn church is yet to 
be seen. The Presbyterian pastor who had in- 
vited her, but who is supposed to have been 
deterred by what was said at the ministers’ 
meeting, has attended and taken part in her 
meetings. At one ef her Bible readings in the 
Vine-street Congregatiogal church he led in 
prayer, and thanked God that he had ‘laid his 
ordaining hand on the head of this his servant, 
even if no human authority had done so.’ 
Miss Smiley’s sermons have been reported in 
the daily papers, and some of them are models 
of excellence and power. 


-...Zxit the baldacchino; enter the reredos. 
For the instruction of the unenlightened, we 
may as well say that this is a structure which 
High Churchmen wish to erect behind that 
which in High churches is called the altar and 
in Low churches the communion table—a 
screen or partition rising from the back of the 
table or altar against the wall. In the medieval 


churches it was ornamented by figures carved 
in wood, and the Ritualists are seeking to re- 
store the reredos, with its graven images. 
Against this the Low Churchmen protest ; and 
an archdeacon of the Diocese of Exeter has 
prosecuted the dean and chapter of Exeter 
Cathedral for erecting one of these papistical 
machines in that cathedral. The suit is not 
yet concluded ; but there is no small stir about 
it in Church circles in England. 


oe K.C. Ewer, Superior General Am. Br. 
C. B. S.,” and ‘*T. McKee Brown, Secretary,” 
have issued a circular ‘explaining that their 
society is not a secret society and that it did 
not interfere in the late election im Massachu- 
setts. To this The Church Journal opposes the 
statement of Dr. Ewer, in its own eolumns, 
that “the day has about passed when a party 
that narrowly escaped electing a bishop in 


Massachusetts ought further to be either de- 
spised, ridiculed, or studiously ignored”; and 
adds a motion made by him at the late amni- 
versary of the Confraternity, to the effect that 
the list of priests’ associates were to be. con- 
sidered‘ confidential. Here is more work for 
the ‘‘ harmonists.” 


...eThe amusement question is now before 
the Episcopal ministers of this city. On Mon- 
day of last week an essay was read by Dr. Ry- 
lance on “The Position of the Church with 
Reference to Popular Amusements,’ in which 
avery liberal view was taken. In one of the 
Episcopal journals he is reported as saying: 

‘‘There were no just grounds to fear that to 
people of good sense amusement was danger- 


ous, It was to be regretted that the opera and 
drama had been frequented so much by the 


“degraded and ‘the profane, and that amuse- 


ments were sometimes made to minister to 
vitiated tastes; but it was matter for congrat- 
ulation that there were noble and pure in- 
stincts which felt a just appreciation of stage 
representations and recognized in many of 
them a moral deserving of consideration.” 


..-- Church and State asserts, and the Southern 
Churchman confirms the assertion, that ‘‘ the 
great difficulty in the way of a separation of a 
large number from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been removed by the establishment 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. It will 
not answer to meet this fact by endeavoring to 


show that the new church has no basis on 
church principles ; for this isnot true.” This 
means that there is a large number of Low 
Churchinen who regard the Reformed Church 
as a valid organization, and who are determined 
to join it if the next Convocation does not give 
them some relief. 


...sDean Stanley preached a sermon on the 
Marriage at Cana, in Westminster Abbey, on 
the first Sunday after the Grand Duchess 
reached England. As Her Highness was un- 
able to be present, she requested the Dean to 
read itin her hearing on Monday afternoon, a 


request with which he willingly complied. “We 
are glad to learn that the young lady is ad- 
dicted to sermons. Her liege lord has found 
much of his pleasure in diversions of a some- 
what different character. 


...-Martin Luther was born in Eisleben, Sax- 
ony, Noyember 10th, 1483, and died in the same 
place, February 18th, 1546. The house in which 
he was born is still standing, as also the church 
from which he was buried. . An association has 
been formed in Germany for the purpose of 


erecting a monument fo his memory in the old 
town, and a letter from Dr. Dorner to Dr. 
Conrad, of Philadelphia, calls the attention of 
Lutherans in this country to the effort an 
invites their participation in it, ‘ 


.s.eThe executive committee of the Re: 
formed Episcopal Church announce, in reply to 
many inquiries, that ‘they have. not as yet the 
means of supporting missionaries while they are 


engaged in the work of collecting self-support- 
ing congregations. They also say that a large 
sustentation fund could be used, if they hadit, 
with great effect. 


....Dr. James Freeman. Clarke, of Boston, 
has opened his pulpit on Sunday evenings to 
representatives of all denominations, each of 
whom nts his view of the Christian Church 
and its work. This ought to do Dr. Clarke’s 
people. good, and it may not do the preachers 
any . : 


o°@ 7. That was a magnificent contribution to 
ns of the Calvary Baptist church, in this 
Sunday before last—$8,200. Butachurch 


“to which Providence has given to good a min. 


ister'as the Rev.’R, 8: MacArthur ought to be 
both grateful and generous, 





‘(Unitarian). The right man in the 








toys eet ; 

....Dr. N. E: Cobleigh, of the Atlanta Advo- 
cate, one of the most accomplished and useful 
of the Methodist educators and journalists, 


died at his home in Atlanta, on the last Sunday 
of January. 


--».Ex-President Hopkins preached on Prayer 
Sunday before last, in King’s Cha: Boston 
t place. 








Washington. 


Wasaineton, Feb. 7th, 1874. 


Tue Senate at the beginning of the week 
set aside the financial resolution regularly 
before it, and also the Louisiana question, 
which Messrs. Morton and Carpenter agreed 
in taking up the week previous, for the pur- 
pose of considering the Bankrupt Act, in 
the hope that during the week it would be 
possible to agree to something and send it 
back to the House for concurrence. This 
was found to be impossible, however, and 
there is now a prospect that another week 
will be consumed in debate and amend- 
ments. The House, as is well known, voted 
total repeal. The Senate will not consent to 
that, but is willing to amend and modify 
the existing act. 

The Louisiana question will come.up again 
as soon as the Bankrupt bill is disposed of, 
for Mr, Carpenter has given notice that he 
will press his bill for a new election. An- 
other speech is expected of him upon 
it, and, even if he were not to offer 
the bill, the Louisiana question would be 
debated when the senatorial contest comes. 
There is no hope of a change in Louisiana, 
for the moderate Republicans and all the 
Democrats hold that Congress has no right 
to enter a state and order an election, and 
the radical Republicans who assent to the 
doctrine for the most part are contented 
with the Kellogg usurpation. Mr. Carpen- 
ter has a decided majority of both branches 
with him in his dissatisfaction with the pro- 
ceedings by which Kellogg became the ex- 
ecutive of Louisiana ; but very few go with 
him when he proposes a remedy. The gos- 
sip which crept into some of the daily 
papers in regard to the President and his 
views of Louisiana affairs was partially cor- 
rect. He was at one timeinclined to favor 
legislation on the subject ; but was convinced 
that it could not be done without inconsist- 
ency-on his part. Though he certainly did 
last spring give Congress a chance to inter- 
fere in Louisiana affairs, yet he and his Cab- 
inet advisers knew that Congress would do 
nothing. The Attorney-General, who was 
a party to the scheme of overthrowing 
the regular government, knew very well 
what theresult would bein Congress. So 
did Kellogg and his associates. The time 
for the President to have acted was when 
Kellogg and Durell and the Federal office- 
holders of New Orleans were hatching the 
conspiracy. A whisper then to Collector 
Casey or Marshal Packard that the Pres- 
ident would not recognize a government ob- 
taining power by fraud would have ruined 
the scheme. This was not done, and it is too 





_late now for a remedy. 


Congress seems to be trying very hard to 
investigate the affairs of this District. The 
investigation has been ordered ; but senators 
dislike to act upon the committee, and 
there is a possibility that it will fail because 
members fear to do their duty. Itis not 
strange that members dislike this work, for 
in the former investigation .it was found 
that members were compelled to stand be- 
tween two fires. If they found misconduct 
on the part of the Board of Public Works, 
they were abused by our local papers. If 
they did not, they were sharply criticised 
by journals outside. the District and in 
some cases were suspected of venality. 
Yet it cannot be denied that investigation is 
absolutely necessary. Congress owes the 
District (if the work of improvement here 
has been legally and honestly done) three or 
four millions of dollars; but rumors of 
misconduct are so rife that no money will 
be voted till the Board has been acquitted of 
the charges made against it. A good com- 
mittee and a searching investigation are ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare of the 
District. I notice that in some quarters 
there is a demand’ for ‘‘a judicial investiga- 
tion in strict accordance with legal rules of 
evidence.” This looks like an attempt to 
shield somebody under the technicalities of 
law, The.country wants nothing of the 
sort, and it is always held in congressional 
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investigations that the powets of a colhinit- 
tee are far wider than those of a court. 
Congress does not punish individuals, as 
courts do ; but it is after facts to guide legis- 
lation. The charges made by such men 
as Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Briggs, our 
wealthiest citizens, can easily be inquired 
into. The Board has disbursed mil- 
lions. Has it made its contracts at the 
lowest rates ; or has it allowed large profits, 
and then divided the contracts among its 
personal friends? If there has been fayor- 
itism, extravagant charges, irregularities, 
and illegalities, let the committee turn them 
up to the light. If they exist,there must be 








a way.to get at them; and if they exist only 


in the imagination of the enemies of the 
District and of the great work of improve 
ment going on here, the committee should 
say so, and allow Congress to pay the debt 
it owes here as soon as is possible. 


The House is working away slowly upon 
the Army bill. The attempt to cut down 
expenses and to reduce the number of troops 
has been fiercely resisted. Incidentally the 
Indian policy of the Administration has 
been criticised. The territorial delegates 
generally condemn that policy. They pre- 
fer the old way of doing things better, and 
want the Indians placed back where they 
were, under the management of the 
War Department. Probably some of this 
criticism is honest. The people of the ter- 
ritories, as a rule, dislike the Indians and be- 
lieve sincerely in the efficacy of bayonets to 
keep the peace ; but there can be little doubt 
that one cause for so much fault-finding with 
the ‘‘ Quaker policy” comes from the con- 
tractors and others who formerly amassed 
large fortunes in connection with Indian 
wars. The votes of the House thus far 
have been in the direction of moderate and 
judicious retrenchmént and economy. 

The House has made a bill for the res- 
toration of the franking privilege the 
special order for a day next week, and this 
isa pretty sure indication that it will pass. 
This is a calamity, and ought to have been 
prevented, and would have been if all Re- 
publicans in Congress who heretofore have 
been regarded as safe Jegislators had taken 
the right stand on this important question. 
But they have succumbed to the desire to 
tickle favorite. constituents with bags of 
worthless books and musty seeds. Andnow 
the grand congressional printing and pub- 
lishing concern takesa fresh lease of life, 
and it will spend millions every year on 
poor books, which will be sent to the most 
active of ‘‘our constituents.” D. W. B. 


Publisher's Department, | 


GREAT PoPpuLAR AS WELL AS ScrENTIFIC 
interest has been excited by the remarkable 
invention of the new Elastic Truss, which 
cures Rupture and causes no pain whatever. 
Worn night and day, and should not be 
taken off at all till a cure is reached. 
at reasonable price, and sent by mail when 
ordered, by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 688 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who ses@ Circulars 
free on application by mail or otherwise. 

nc 


THE best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pommroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 


cc 
Sureican Exastic Srocxrnas, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N, ¥. 








VEGETINE is the great health restorer— 
composed exclusively of barks, roots, and 
herbs. It is very pleasant to take; every 
child likes it. 


PAINT—WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


ALL who propese to paint. should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 156 South street, 
New York, and have sent free their work 
on Painting and selecting colors, with 
samples, They have ample evidence of 
its enduring twenty years. This is startling; 
yet the paint looks better and is cheaper 
than any first-class lead or zinc paint. All 
dealers should keep it. 

etx isiiha 

Tar ‘ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all Other 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical. utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turng out 
80 useful, durable, and handsome a seain, 
with so little exertion of painstaking on the 
part of the operator, a ee 
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HACK, HACK! COUGH, COUGH! 
Cove ‘is asymptom ptom by which various 
diseased conditions of the throat, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs manifestt hemselves: But, 
whether it arises from the irritation pro- 
duced in the throat and larynx by taking 
cold, from an attack of Bronchitis, from 
incipient Consumption, or from various 
other causes, nothing. will allay it more 
speedily nor cure it more permanently than 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
does not matter whether it be a recent at: 
tack or a lingering cough, the Discovery is 
in either case equally well adapted for its 
relief and permanent cure. In fact, it will 
cure @ cough in one-half the time nec 
to cure it with any other medicine, and it 
does it not by drying it up, but by. remov- 
ing the cause, subduing the irritation, and 
healing the affected parts. No time should 
be lost in commencing the use of a proper 
medicine for the relief of a Cough, for un- 
Jess this course is pursued serious and dan- 
gerous disease of the lungs is liable to re- 
sult. 
DOCTORS SOON LEARN ITS VALUR. 
Burra.o, N. Y., Dec. 18th, 1870. 
Dr. Prerce :—For the past six months I 
have used your Golden Medical Discovery 
in my practice, and in that time I have test- 
ed its merits in severe coughs, both acute 
and chronic, in chronic disease of the 
throat, severe cases of bronchitis, general 
derangement of the system, constipated 
condition of the bowels, and wherever a 
thorough alterative has been indicated. In 
all cages I have found it to act gently yet 
thoroughly and effectually in removing the 
various diseased conditions and bringing 
about a healthy action throughout the sys- 
tem. Yours fraternally, 
H. L. Haun, M.D. 





Tue half year commences at Hudson 
River Instituteand Claverack College Febru- 
ary2d. From the “Annual Report” we quote: 
“The Hudson River Ivstitute is so well 
known that the beauty of its location, the 
abundant provision of apparatus, the num- 
ber and competency of its faculty of instruc- 
tion, its collegiate powérs to graduate female 
students, and its thorough ‘discipline and 
management need no extended notice from 
us. We heartily concur in expressing the 
highest esteem for the institution, and in 
recommending it to all who have sons and 
daughters to educate.” For. catalogues ad- 
dress Ray. ALonzo Fiacg; Ph.D. 

Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 





Tar HASKINS Macuineé Co., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., whose advertisement appears 
in another column, with cut representing ‘a 


“pemi-portable engine (which is a specialty 


“with this company), should attract the at- 
‘tention of ‘all’ parties who have ocCasion to 
“tise steam power where lightness and great 
speetl ‘are required. The serious objection 


“of having the engine attached to the boiler 


is obviated. All boilers made by this com- 
pany are inspected and insured by the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Insurance Co. 

For full information write to the Haskins 
Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; or call on 
the Company’s agent, D, P. Davis, Esq., 46 
Courtlandt) street, New York, where the 


“engines can be seen. 
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DR. JAS. C. JACKSON'S 
FAMOUS.BOOK, 
How to Tréat the Sick Without Medicine. 
Over 500 pages, well bound, and free from 
the unnecessary use of technical. terms. 
Price, by mail, $2.25. 


_ ALSO 
The Laws of Life and Journal of Health, 


. the leading Journal of its kind in this coun- 


try. Single copy, one ‘year, $1.50. Liberal 
terms to agents. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send The Laws of Life and Jour- 


nal of Health for-one-year and a copy of 
How to Treat the Sick Without Medicine, to 
one address, for $2.75. Send stamp for 
specimen copy of our Journal and catalogue 
of the best books published on the subject 
of Health. Address 


Austin, Jackson & Co., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 








WEST VIRGINIA GAS COAL. 


THE schooner ‘‘ Forest Oak” is now tak- 
ing on board 500 tons.of gas coal, at the 
wharves of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, at Richmond, destined for New 
Haven. About 3,000 tons are being hauled 
over the line for New York, Brooklyn, and 
other points. This is merely the beginning 
“of an important ,trade in cannel.and gas 
“coals, which have been heretofore a" 
"from foreign countries, 








WE desire to make THE INDEPENDENT 8 
better newspaper this year than ever before. 
To do this requires money and a great deal 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in 
increasing our circulation, and who never 
fail to say a good word for Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT on every proper occasion. ' Such friend- 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country. 
This is the opinion of thousands who write 
us on the subject. Our field of usefuluess 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male 


or female, who are willing to work for good 
pay—for any length of time. : Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full 
particulars given immediately to all appli- 
cants who desire the agency of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. 











A PRESENT FOR ALL. 

REMEMBER, every subscriber of THE In- 
DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing his 
or her subscription for one year and send- 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘ Memories of Child- 
hood” ; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 





will be sent mounted on canvas ; or $3.50, | 


on canvas and stretcher; the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub- 
seriber, asin that form it cannot safely go 
by mail. 

ec AI 


t2” SPECIAL _NOTICE. #3 


WE ask the apected + attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket.on the paper giving the. ad- 
dress gives also the date of the ezzeration of 
each subsoripion, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 
the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. 





A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Aut old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 











SENDING MONEY. 


OncE more we say: Do not send cur- 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be 
responsible for its loss, 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 


ReADeER, if you, want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is stated 
on that ticket. 

SS ee 


TAKE NOTICE! 
Our subscribers and friends wili please 
take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 














FASHIONS. 


Lapras who-want the best catalogue of 
prin sod guminee sales sbpnit snd two 
i Ban Box 6, od York ou. 
tern box O65, Ne York Oily ; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








~ "THousanps in all quarters of ‘the globe | 


are using the Par-Kiiuer, and every day 
new Voices are heard speaking of its virtues. 
It is a cure for the complaints of mankind 
generally; but in Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Rheumatism, Toothache, etc., it acts like a 
charm. Try it. The Parn-Kr1er is sold 
by druggists everywhere. Manufactory, 
Providence, R. I. 


RI 
Farr Price. No misrepresentation. JONES 
ScaLE Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





PROTECT your Buriprnes.—Send for tes- 
timonials. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 6 Cedar 
street, N.Y. Wehave no connection with 
N. Y. Liquid Slate Roofin a Co. (or City 
Oil Co.), who copy our circ 





‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
Sxienen ing work on Throat Diseases, by 

A. N. Wiiuramson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


Mortuers.—Mix oF MAGNESIA is very 
valuable in infancy, as from its agreeable 
taste and milk-like smoothness children will 
take it when they cannot be induced to take 
anything else. 








Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL InsTITUTE, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 








| ey Croup, Dysente: Sprains, and V. 
vaulcker tts fi Tobiaes Vv a 


ben De 
Never fails. Sold he Drug- 


 e 21) Park Place, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E P, MILLER’S 


= of the yal = B 


aa 








sway ana and the whole 
e' ea. and 


e cted w: 
gard to neatness, Che table abundantly ceneiea with 
wholesome food, and the charges moderate, Turkish 
Baths are furnished in, sthe Home. Patents and 
boarders received at an 
Circulars sent on app i 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro- Silicon 









stores, 
@ |) comrN. PEERING 
No. 3 Dota SS, Street. 





DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful pieetens of the bladder and urinary 
accompanied by gravelly deposits, irritatio: nof tl Aye neck 
of the ‘pindder, with difficulty or tat the urine, in 
stricture, in seminal of 


(February 12, 1874. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 
HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Krpneys and kindred 
organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for the cure of Dropsy, Gravel, and all obscure 
disorders. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all dis. 
orders of the Urinary Organs. 


_| HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU. 


None genuine unless stamped on each bottle 
—H. T, HELMBOLD. 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





A PLANTATION § NEARLY 800 ACRES, 
near Richmond, Va., Pr sale. Suitable for subdivis- 
ion. Fora printed deseripti on write to 

TYLER, Detroit, Mich. 





wi ess, and 

the parts accompanied by debility 
JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 

will be fonnd a most efficacious remedy. Send _ for circu 

lars to B, KEITH Liberty street, N. ¥. 

gale by Druggists. Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. 

DROPSY CURED, GUARANTEED, OR NO 

CHARGE. E. PECK, 3 86 West 20th Street, 4 doors 

from pean. Ne 
{2 OFFICE HOURS ynon 10 20 18 o'cLoox, 4.6. 

” NOTHING ee, Cutler Bros. Boston 


celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM. f for Colds and Consumption. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all poh 


$1 OFOR GOCTS, ois teres. 
TO AGENTS !=: f ana Fasiiion hos 


and 2 beautiful chromos, in 17 oil aan tor a8 ; or 
aaecien and one chromo for raordinar’ marr 
cash ini commentato Toned A complete ‘outfit, dot! 
chromos, and sam magazine for only 60 cents ; 
or one chromo. an and sample PSE eecans for = cents, Ad- 


dress M. C. N. Y., or 
2387 W. ion Jomreek, Chicago. ni 


AN BW FUEL! 
CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 


THE VIRGINIA CARBONITE) 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE BEST FUEL FOR GRATES | * 


EVER DISCOVERED. 

It burns freely, like Cannel Coal, 
Affording a pure and brilliant flame, 
Without smoke, sulphur, or bituminous 

OF. 
Enduring longer than Anthracite. 
No annoyance from dust and ashes. 
Ninety-six per cent. combustible. 
Two and one-quarter per cent. ashes. 

















For sale at $10 per ton at the Yard. 


JAMES RIVER COAL CO., 


NO. 111 BROADWAY, Room E. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE Roving AMPLE EX- 

perience, an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. ki 4 are the on’ 4 medicines per- 
fectly adapted to p use—so simple that m 
cannot be made in Using them, 80 armless as to be 

im danger, and so efficient as to be alwaysre 
They have received the highest commendation frem Hi 
and will always render sat! ion. es 
ni 


1. Revers, Congestion, Inflammations. Gesdebedesbacs 
‘2, Worms, Worm Fev: 
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19. Catarrh, ite hronic, Influenza... 
20. ooping Cough, violent coushs... 
21. Asthma, oppressed Breatht 
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24. Genera Debi ty» Bhasion 
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NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
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‘ COLOSSEUM. 
Broadway and 35th Street, New York. 
NOW CO) AND PI PERM. Y OPEN 


The Magniscent CY AEE EOSTON ANNUAL STATEMENT 
aoe ewe 
This world-re: ‘i #as peten a. OF THE 


», Op- 
Siew eink ies ase fovelties, ete., etc., among which 


SPO. ANTIBE SPIRIT HAND. Insurance and Annuity Company, 








furnish a ¢ ve and varied entertainmen 
ofa ei comer intellectual, and moral character, the Crp 








THE iLecrene aD De moan and OF SCIENCE, 
Mlustrated by costly ap , displaying the won- 

ders of Sound and ies, amo hich are OF NE W YO K. 
The Protean Cabinet, the Spirit Flame” the Tekohone, aE, 

Mean aikee wing Statue, and 
An elevator one vi ‘ 

grery, Sve minutes. The erganarom the Torer | BL and 33 Pine Street, 
the PROF. TOBIN, late Secretary of the 


of 
London Polytechnic. 
Exhibition every afternoon, fr ‘ ; 
every evening. from Tn loodock °° °K 874 | For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, ’73. 
mission, $1. No Extras. 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, . 


THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION OF ANTIQUI- | Premiums.............. + $1,326,056 52 














FROM Interest .. 116,750 58 
Gatto ries Of ANCHORS ee EE US. itn | interest............ 
le $f ANCES ata at : DERN aeaae. All other Income.... 11,972 46 
prising ing the rare collection L. en, avings s and etchings Tee 
nt ent ane Clagho: Philadelphia, $1,454,779 59 
ancient carvings, enamels, br bronzes, porcelain, faience, DISBURSEMENTS IN 1873 ’ 
ci saatnoT P M. until 5 P. M., and on TUES- Pe 
pa’ RSDAY, and SATURDAY evenings from | claims by Death........... : $434,247 00 
yy 25 cents. Mondays free, Re-Insurance Policies..........+.....sees008 44,500 00 
Mat d Endo WN settacestedecuiow a 87 95 
ayy! i Park Row, N.Y. for thelr Bight P. Beware, & | Annuities...... fone Pte es ae oon 19 
coritaining lists’ of 3,000 ne ~ a a —— _ Dividends to Policy-Holders. eOieiaadccheans 208,366 56 
showing the cost of advertising, paMiailed free. Returned Premiums and Purchased Pol- 
cies. 281,601 79 
MaPONGeNOy, Weakriasa [Lis NOB ccsoccenencccnencctscneadgacectescoeres A 
BASHFULNESS, > ¢ Ming neue Dd gag me Re-Insurance,........0..cececsssecsececcosenes 19,015 51 
cause and cure send stamp to Br. Bek. Box. SAMO: VWI ions Shs gcnoes sanyespacseacescl 11,073 29 
Expenses of Management, including Com- 
INSUR ANCE. missions, Salaries, Office Expenses,etc. 297,928 84 








H 0 M E ASSETS—Invested as follows: 
Cash in Bank and in Office of Company... $121,774 36 


LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY, Loans on Bond and Mortgage.............. 30,682 80 


Government Securities : 





















‘ United States 5-20s. . 
§1f FULTON STREET, Brooklyn, “ — 10-40s... ae 
OUIFENCY. ......50. 00s. scceseeee 
254 BROADWAY, New York. 
; Boe Market Value, 684,550 00 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 181, 1874. State Bonds....,..........ccccscseseeeeeeeacs 15,000 00 
Premium Notes and Loans on existing 
Assets, January 1, 1873:...........cceecccceees $3,346,153 11 PONG OB ILE bus dideeeshl. 1.8. .desversace 1,995,547 16 
Received in 1873 for Premiums.$835,684 53 Interest accrued or due,...............00055 82,247 18 
do. do. Interest... 225,437 29—$1,061,121 73 | Net Premiums not yet reported on Pole 
407,274 84 f cies in force....... Le epsenctevessescesds 321,579 99 
$4,407, ; 
poerees, Net Deferred Premiums, being.balance of 
DISBURSEMENTS. Annual Premiums, payable in install- e 
Paid Losses by Death............ $234,270 00 MMO scr cckshccdasssdanes cuaresechbnass 171,132 2 
said Mat: rf Endowments ae 4,500 00 Due from other Companies for Re-insur- 
Ma Deeks to Polley’ i, TB PO ERIS ERO ta 9° RERES 26,504 34 
1%6,1 
Paid for Surrendered Policies, : Tas 70 ASSETS, December 31, 1873, $3,449,108 25 
orctel paid Policy Holders. ... gw $494,690 50 ASSETS, January 1, iene . ene 25 
ssions, Agency charges Death Claims not yet due 
a ting, 
e Ee Advertising and Taxes $10), ee Unpaid Dividends......... 18,718 14 
Stationery, and all other ex- sis Life Insurance Fund...... 2,885,047 84-—-——$3,008,604 98 
ee __—s - 662,684 81 SURPLUS........5..00006 ceeeees $440,503 27 
Less decrease in market value of Unitea®™ cascada ROBERT L. CASE, President. 
States and other Bonds ..................0. 12,491 21 
8 ome CE TELE Tete $3,742,198 82 | THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice Pres’t. 
ASSETS. - ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
on Bont pee Mortgage me « ROB’T L. CASE. JR., Actuary. 
New York State Bondi. 51,750 00 
County sone. 101,000 00 
kiyn Bie A Bond 473,125 00 
117,700 00 
emium 
ES <0 dlsieh uniReiliandin socech nates oiadce 1,028,415 87 
bash on on hand and in Bank: 105,249 73 2 
Real Estate............ 172,660 00 
Interest Accrued...... 8,708 00 
Deferred Premiums..................+,+-0000 87,629 77 LANCASHIRE 
Due som Agents ‘and in course of trans- 3 ~ 
TCTs cc ccvecctethbhee cud cuvbecdecenissen 75,045 45 INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
$3,742,198 82 
—— Manchester, England. 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses reported... $24,000 00 - S. Bra 
se! a 
LTS FRR 22,500 00 ty. 
ainencihy aise Nis Yeu No. 187 Broadway, New York Ci 
escewetabeddstvaein seve 8,140,000 00 mt Agencies throughout the Countr “.t 
Surplusas regards Polieyholders....... $555,608 82 Capita “- 10,000,0 0. 
in force, 10,754. pisering Ag Su, 083.00. 
Ait desirable forms ‘of Li 4 Endowment Poli- JOSEPH L. LORD, Manager. 





d Annuity Bonds Ri by this Company. No 


regtrtetion as to residence A travel. 
cial rates for clergym 
orguuars sent on application. Address Box 3276, 
ork. 
se GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. ts 





WM. J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 
I. H, FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, 





REPUBLIC 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1874. 


PPrerree reir iii tii 






TOSS ASSCEB, ..........,00eeeeee devecesceccscccsccceescweceeeceeeereeneaesesseessses nes setseecseveceess 
Liabilities 
TRUSTEES: 
+: ROBERT &. HONE, President. 
i EDY, SAMUEL WILLETS JOHN J. AST 
jee MRT AMMA AEROSTAR Up posta, TREDELIC G FOSTER, OMAN U. MILLER, 


Hk ; DAN'L DRAKB SMITH, ROBT H. BER DELL, JOHN FE. DE WITT 
PH HOWLAND, MARIE FRED. Di PEYSTER, WILLAM K. FOSTE 
RAMU, FY HORFMAN, Walt BU PL BR DUNCAN, JAS. M- f, WATERBURY, 

EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t Sec’y. | DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


‘BRANOH OFFICE, 504 THIRD. AVENUF. 


RM BEA SECHYORD, AUG. ©. DOWNING. JOS. GAIL, Rabin” PHILIP G WEAVER, 








1 OY PO Ai fie REGIC ~ nee 


. Twenty-ninth Annual Report — 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1874. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1874 - : : $21,574,842 74 





Premiums and annuities - > . . ¢ $6,131,521 38 
Interest received and accrued s ° ° > 1,418,094 83 

7,549,616 21 

DISBURSEMENTS. ities 
Losses by Death : - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and Returned Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,344,305 33 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 82,629 13 
Commissions, Brokerage, and Agency Expenses - 445,882 91 
Advertising and Ps samen Fees > 115, 593 67 

Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue 

Stamps, ete, - 259,045 57 

——-—— 4,698,579 68 


$24,430,879 33 





ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand_- - $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New York Btate, and other atécks 
(market value $4,987, 320 24 ) - . - 4,850,195 20 


Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages ‘(secured by real estate valued at $44,000,- 

000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $13,700,000 00, and 

the policies camguet to the Company: as additional collateral 





security) . 14,135,265 23 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $4,052,419 96) _—_- 962,112 98 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to Jan, 1, 

+1874 563,365 83 
Premiums < on existing policies in course of transmission and col-  - 

lection (estimated reserve on these . packs $800,000, in 

cluded in Liabilities) .-  - 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents’ - - - . > - 26,459 77 
Interest-accrued to January 1, 1974 ° mt SES ee 175, 831 98 

24,430,879 82 


ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost = - oe er et ee 8”, OT ISE OE 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1876 - + = $271,655 00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - ee 207-715 00. 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing “policies insuring 
$122,594,278 20 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, wots-participating (at 5 per 
cént. Carlisle net premium) - + - = 22,087,449 38 
Dividends outstanding - ae - - eet 208; 630 57--22,775,499 95 


ee eee 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 





From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to. participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 


Daring the vear 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
DAVID DOWS, HENRY BOWERS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, » H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, . 
WM. A. BOOTH, CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, “MD, 








sae | MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM _H. BEERS, eon 
3 - Vice-Pres’t & Actua. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
dent of i 
ae — ore piocbnw gg pass, MD., >} Medical 
- OHABLES. WRIGHT MD, Assis’t Me tical Examiner: 
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ively Burke Reviews |? " r 1 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


2%2 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
»New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


' OOFFEES.—The market for Rio is very dull, wait- 
ing thé arrival of the next telegram from Rio Janerio, 
now hourly expected, which is looked for with an un- 
usual degree of interest, as all parties seem to think 
that upon its tenor depends the i diate future 
course of prices in this and other markets of the 

try. We quote them fully off'1 cent since our 
last: Mild grades sympathize with Rios,are dull, and 
prices unsettled. 


*FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel are in steady but not 
active demand. Fair demand for Dry Cod at quota- 


tions. Barrel Herring in food < demand. Box Herring 
are scarce and wanted. Dutch Herring advancing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—Stock of 
Malaga Raisins small, good demand, and prices ad- 
ing. Loose M tels are firm at quotations, 
Large business in both descriptions. Currants are 
selling freely and prices hardening. Turkish Prunes 
in active request, both on the spot and to arrive. 
Good d d for D tic Dried Fruits,on account 
of scarcity. Sardines in fair request. 


MOLASSES.—The market for new crop New Orleans 
is.more active and prices about steady. Choice grades 
forsummer use are in good request and full prices 
obtained. The season in New Orleans has about 
closed. Receipts show a large falling off from last 
week. There are 8 few lots consigned to parties here 
for sale, purchased at low figures. and as soon as they 
ate disposed of a material advance may be expected. 
In the absence of supplies of New Crop, the market 
for Foreign is nominal; nothing doing exceptin a 
jobbing way. Market dull, pending receipts of New, 
Sugar House.—There is as yet none of the new pro- 
duct on the market, and, as old is scarce, quotations 
are nominal. 


RICE.—Carolina continues firm at last week’s quota- 
tions and shows no indication of a decline. East 
India kinds are also held firm, but the active demand 
prevailing precludes the possibility of any decline 
s00n. 











SUGARS.—Since our last there has been an active 
demand for Raws and a large business done with the 
refiners, small stock on hand materially reduced, add_ 
ing strength to our market, which was already pretty 
firm, especially for Old Crop in store. This week 
there is also a good demand from the refiners, the 


market Feining strength and closing firm at an ad- 
vance of fully } ct. per pound. 


SYRUPS.—Prices are steady, with a little better gen- 
eral demand. There is no new Molasses product yet 


offering and all low grades are scarce. The finer and 
medium grades are in fair demand. 


SPICES.—After the recent excitement and large 
advance in price of Cloves, we notice a dul] and rather 
reactionary feelin, Nutme; uiet. Pepper steady. 
Cassia and Pimento firm at. the Tecent improvement, 

TEAS.—There has been no changes in value te 
Aut little of interest has transpired. 





GENER AL AL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc (Wie Patbes are somewhat 
ansettled and for some grades lower. Wheat.—The 
«milling demand: has been rather unsatisfactory, and 
éxporters are holding off for lower rates. Quotations 
for Spring grades are 2 cents lower and on Winter 
~_ lcent. Corn.—A moderately active business is 

ported, at generally better ie Seaaes. Western Yellow 


¥ cont higher and 3 cent lower than 
ae wee week. ghee ait is tates with Western ruling 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement dull. Lumber.— 
Yellow Pine Timber is in good demand and prices 
me both for Sawn and Hewn. No change in prices 

f Assorted Le er ——? uiet. Bricks dull. 
Nails unchanged. th in fair request. 
Glassiirm. Prices unchuteed. 

COTTON.—The market for spot Cotton has ruled 
very dull; but prices are unchanged. The sales com- 
prise 1,494 bales (including 22 to arrive), of which 678 
were taken for éxport, 729 for spifning, and 87 on 
speculation. The demand for future delivery has 
been good and the market closedfirm. The sales ag- 

te 70,250 bales at 14% @17 3-16 cents. Basis Low 


aes m4 ear ae oe eel 14%@15 1-16 for Febru- 
, B6@ls 2016 1-16 for ae, 


1 po sie ae a teers for June, and 16- 
ibaa te ee tor Th We quote: a 4 


NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
—- and New 
ePrige- Gobi. Orleans. zpos. 


1s 4 14-36 efsae 


16 ie 

Ww 11% ies 
HIDES AND LEATHER.—The demand from the 

trade is light and prices nominal. Hemlock Sole.— 


zee export demand has fallen off. Prices steady- 
Oak Sole unchanged. 





HOPS.—Market quiet. Prices are steady for ipod 
grades ani weak for low qualities. 


LIVE STOCK.—Cattle dealers state there has been 
about one-half cent decline: since our last. \ Sales 
made at 10@11 cents per pound. Fair to. good Texas 
7% to 9 cents per pound. Milch Cows.—Transactions 
limited. Most of the sales made at $55 to $Weach. 
A few good ones sold at $80. Calves in good demand. 
Sheep and Lambs.—Trade fairly active. Good Sheep 
are worth 6 to 6% cents per pound; Inferior 3% to 5 
cents per pound, live weight. Lambs . to 8% cents 


pound, live we a. Bet cents per 
pot for * City Drege lane B he's 556 conte 
per pound gross ca 


METALS.—Scotch Pig dull and prices unchanged. 
Copper.—There is a quiet market for Ingot an@ prices 
barely supported. Pig Lead is slow of sale, but prices 

‘ts only a limited de- 
y forthe a domes- 
33 Zingstensy and quiet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. —Candles are steady and quiet: 
Coal.—Market for all kinds is dull. Drugs.—Business 
has been fair, and on some goods prices very strong. 
Dyes.—Market generally dull. Guano steady. Nothing 





‘and prices un- 
r all kinds firm. 
Paper unchanged. Rags and Paper Stock ditto. 
Stearine dull. Prices favor the buyer. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed a shade 
firmer and is generally held at % cents. Crude Sperm 
is firm, holders asking $1.60. Crude Whale quiet- 
Prime Winter Lard easier. Tanners’ Oils strong. 
Crude Cotton Seed scarce. Petroleum firm. Spirits 
of Turpentine in active demand. 


PROVISIONS.—There has been a general yielding 
on the price of Hog product. Beef has met with a 
readier sale at firmer prices. 


WOOL.—Since our last the market has been quiet 
and a weakness on some grades is noticed. 
—— i —__—_ 
WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER,—The demand has not been active. State 
Butter somewhat irregular. Fine and Medium grades 
Receipts for the week 


in fair demand at full prices. 
14,439 a7 We ber H 
Rates —_ 


00 

tate, half-firkin tubs, 
State, half-firkin ao © 
State, half-firkin tubs. 
State, Welsh tubs, a 





pate t Oran, ane Cream 
Goo d to prime... bagedhsncsr ysegsees so Edok deboocced 

CHEESE.—The demand from both the exporters 
and the home trade has been very good. Receipts fo, 
the week 9,026 packages. We quote: 













State Factory, Fine............ccccccsescsecceesclG 64 
State Factory, Good to Pri: aie* 
‘actory Fair to Good. @1i 
2 @ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
8 @hy 
@ 


EGGS.—The demand for fresh is good. Old stock is 
dull at any price. We quote: 


State and 











Ps ceccccedevedectes Seeccccscesesce 2d @2 
Western, extre, brands 22 te 
Western, - nance 17 @ 
Southern.. 214%@22% 
Canadian, 0 17 @19 
Limed, choice bb @ 
‘State 13 @14 
“ ‘Western 11 @ 


GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are doing better. Hick- 
ory Nuts dull and heavy. Peanuts are less active 
and some parties are making concession in price. We 
quote: 


Apples, mabe, d dots, State, per bbl........... 
Sa State per bbl.. 





Pears, dot lifo 


sees 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—Lettuce is higher. Frozen 
Squashes are unsalable. Foreign Garlic is offering at 
5@6 cents per pound. There is very little demand for 
any kind at present. We quote: 

Onions, a ' per bbl.. 
yellow, per. bol. 
“ W! 
Garlic, per 100'strings..... 
Turni = 8 Russia, new, per wes 
Squash, Hubbard, per ak 
Cabbages, white, per. 100. 


Lettuce, hot house, per 100 heads. ...... ae 






HONEY.—There is little more movement, but trade 
is still slow. We quote: 


White Glover, in glass (boxes. 


ccccccevce OD 
Buckwheat, Sis 


CIDER.—There is little good cider offering. Cider 
that must go to Vinegar is plenty and offering at .6@7 
cents per gallon. We quote: 

New, per gal 
Vancaer, on old, per gal, 
BROOM CORN.—We quote: 


Hurl, Green, @ B..............c000s davdeet ee one -$ nae 
Green, Short, and Medium, # bb. 2 
Red and Red-tipped, # » 








POTATOES.—Early Rose in fair demand for seed 
purposes. Other kinds are unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand. We quote: 







Rose, State, in n shipping ROROE sess isesvscced $3 00@$3 50 
end | eee 2 75@ 3 00 
roa L.1., in — per bbl..... 1%@ 12% 

Peschiows a n shipping ey Eee 2 50@ 3 00 
in alk, per bbi 2 0@ 2 75 

Son ° “ 1 H@ 2 50 

Prince Albert, in tapping order 2 50@ 2 75 
in b k, per om, . 25@ $3 

Jackson White, - 1H@ 2 0 
Chili Red, in - ordee.. 2 25@ 2 50 
Peerless, in bulk, sper b beccasentis. -. 20@2B 
Sweet, yellow, pela a per bbl.. oie 2 ns 4 


ASHES.—The market remains quiet, prices un- 
changed. We quote: 
Pots, first sorts. . 
Pearis, first sorts. is 
DRIED FRUITS.—For Apples the market is firm. 
Other descriptions of fruit in fair demand. We 
quote: 
Apples, State, 1873, Sliced.. 








POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed has been in good 
demand. Live Poultry in moderate demand and 
prices about steady. Game of all descriptions in fair 
demand. We quote: 


DRESSED POULTRY. 





Chickens, Jersey and Sucks Co. »prime.. 15 @ 16 
Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., fair to 
ood B@ 1 
.- Be ik 
nl @ Bb 
§ 8 @ il 
Turkeys, Jer: air to good ‘ it $ i 
| o ‘sey, « 
Turkeys, State, prime............. - ue LK 
m, good to prime. ‘ - B@ Us 
: . to good............ “ " 3 B | Bm 
» prime.. ° 
sn A ES w6 @ 
























BEANS.—Marrow Beans have been in fair request, 
partly for export. Medium in moderate request and 
steady. We quote: 


Beans, medium, 1873, prim 10@2 15 
Beans, medium, 1873, fair to good 75@1 90 

eamns, Marrow, 1873, 40@2 45 
Beans, Marrow, pity 00@2 25 
Beans, Eidney, Es Hate 60@2 65 
Beans, Kidney, 1873, — to good,,. 35@2 50 
Beans, Red K jdney, 1 ..3 50@3 65 





PEAS.—Canadian we are lower. Green inactive, 
but firmly held. Southern Black Hye scarce. We 
quote: 
Canadian, free in bbls. 

reen, new, prime. 
Green, new, poor to fi 

“Southern b. e., per 2-bush. a rex 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Pi and LF revisions. 
RAW = 3 

wht in Mess, nw 1700 al7 50 
- Sfe— 934'Duchess County 
—% H Mess.. 71700 al8 00 


te 
17 50 al7 55 





g 
3 
| 
if 
8 
g 

















8Ka— estern 

A a —84 | SHOULDERS—SMOKED. 

ut Lon: visoyel eoaied, City... 94al0 

MOLASSES“bury: be Western..9 a 934 
7% a— 


a 





Sh . pare 
Short Ribbed.. ...— a9 
Cumberland..... +» 9ald 
LARD. 


Best Ket. Ref...... 9% 10% 
YF Sry ereccece 9a 9X 
BEED. 
House .......—25 a Plain Mess, 
TEAS—Doty: Free @ bbi........1050 1150 
Young Hyson.—26 2110 | Extra Mess 1: 
Hys eocee 28 & 9 Packet Reef. “16.50 17 CO 
I rial .. Fulton M’k’t.2000 22050 
{Smoked Reet in 
sets, # ......... 14 al8 
isi 1 EE Sh 20 a— 


ry Cod, #qtl.500 a 550 











me. Bea ime kerel : 
Fair a —29 jNo. Tshore. -2300 22600 
=) Ordinary. Fit \No. 1 Bay....1450 215 50 








SPICES. jNo ) eT 21700 
Bopper ........—264a—2134|NO. tt AE 00 
2. 3L 
[No.3 Me 
or pic.. 
* bbi...... 
|Herring, p 
rce.. Ae # bbl. 
7 ce @h. B¥a— 9% ee bo 
n_ papers, S. ‘a— Ca 
FRDIt. ‘lat prang.N No. 
Raisinslayer,new.—a300 | 1,2 


(* 1. Muse’l. 323 a340 ‘SA'LT—DuTy : Bat? te. 8 
Ee’ London... 400 a42> | 100 fs. 

eo“ Seealess.— a5 50 Tee Island, 

8“ Valencia. — a —11%! ® bush....—30 a—— 
{ ww 7 @ — 8iAshton's fine 2 35 a 300 
a— 15% | Worthington 











Citr —23 a—— ; fine.......... 200 a210 
Sardines 4 bxs—18 a—19 ;On Li nda ga 

—30 a—3l | fine......... a 260 
Maccaroni, It)—13 a—1l4 Table Salt in brs, 

“"" Dom..—10 a—Il # doz....... 110 a1 
Vermicelli, It)—15 a—1l7 In small lags, 

* Dom. —10 a—til 40ina bbl....— a—9 
garnet 2 FRUIT, Etc. a small ckts, “a—-8 
eo es, 2 na cece ‘a— 

saodinhesun a249 |SODA—BICARB. 
Peaches, Bde In Kegs, N’castl—  a— 6X 
ene 5 375 “ American. a— 64 
Pineapple, 2 In papers, 60-1. 

OZ. .40....240 a—-— Box eosce 8 -O— BY 
Tomatoes, 2 b CREAM ‘OF ty me 

GOS. siis~ ans 190 a190 |Grand os a—-— 
Tomatoes, 3 b Good +40 a—43 

Pr Roa 15 a24) {Ordinai — r. 
Corn, Sugar, 2 $0. 


= 
UTY: 208 
ses 28300 Castile, pits ial” 
Peas,2% # doz 240 a250 old.lo alg 


Lima Beans, 2 Castile, domestic. 9¥all 
d0z..... 270 a295 {Pale Family...... -6 atk 
0. ° 4¥a— 





ine ae 
@doz...—— a210 |Adam’tine sup’r..25 a27 
Oysters, Cove do. ordinary 14 al? 
ote Tee 2115 /|Tallow......... eine get gol 
ic. in 3. 
viass'@ doz—-— 2450 Carolina, Onin 














, 

eS Non > : 

Cs doz, gold.—— 2400 Starch; Laundy..— 

French Must’d ‘ starch, Pat.Gloss ioait 
GOK... .00080 —— a150 |Starch, Corn.....104a—I1 


Flour and Grain. 


Extra........ 850 a8 It 


1 62 

159 

|No. 2 Chicago..1 56 
3 * 148 

7 Red....160 a 
Ind.,. Ohio, :Amber Mich..17 a 
a 


and Mich:$675 a 7% iWhite Mich...170 


Amber RN. 

Wis. ; Western mixed.85 
Towpring W..57% ® 750 Western yellow.88 a— 
Extra t State. ..685 aT [White Southern” a—— 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich Ste, New York, 


Our len of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to Retail Grocere (not to fo Jobbers or Shippers). 
ire therefore possess unusual facilities for getting the 
full market value for all goods consigned to us. 

Commission un Butter, hzgs, Poultry, etc. 139 5 DOF Ob, 
Flour, Grain, etc,, 244 per cent. 

Marking-plates furnished on application, 











GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
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Commercial, 


RAILROAD EXPANSION. 


Tue rapidity with which railroads have 
been built in this country within the last 
fifteen years, especially the last ten, is seen 
in the fact that, while in 1860 we had 30,625 
miles of completed road, we had at the com- 
mencement of this year 71,564 miles, cost- 
ing more than three billions of dollars. 
The most rapid increase has been in the 
Western States, where roads have been 
built in advance of business and population, 
many of them almost exclusively with bor- 
rowed capital, and too many of them asa 
speculating operation on the part of stock- 
holders and directors. Mr. Poor, in his 
Manual for 1873-74, says that “the receipts 
per mile in the Western States were $6,735, 
against $10,636 in New England and $14,- 
665 in the Middle States.” He adds: 
“These statements disclose at a glance the 
position of the Western railroads. Their 
unproductiveness, compared with those of 
the Eastern States, is due simply to the ex- 
cess of mileage to population.” In illustra- 
tion of thisremark, he submits the following 
statement: 

“The leading railroad companies of the 
West are largely responsible for the excess 
of mileage that has been constructed. The 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway has in- 
creased from 830 miles in 1868 to 1,396 in 
1872. Its stock and bonds have in the same 
time increased from $30,578,618 to $56,290, - 
644, while the earnings have only increased 
from $6,577,645 to $6,957,771. Meerly the 
whole increase of mileage has proved un- 

roductive. The Chicago and Northwestern 
ilway has also enormously increased its 
mileage in the construction of branch lines, 
80 that the gross revenue upon its invest- 
ments is considerably below the average for 
the Western States. It is increasing its 
bonded debt to $48,000,000 to complete the 
various enterprises which it has undertaken. 
Its share capital at the close of the fiscal year 
for 1872 amounted to $36,878,644. To these 
sums is to be added the capital of its leased 
lines, making up an aggregate of nearly 

00,000,000, with earnings, at the rate of 
the last fiscal year, of only about 11 per 
cent. While these vast additions to mileage 
and cost have been going on, the earnings of 
the road have declined from $12,614,846 in 
1868 to $11,402,161 in 1872. The stock- 
holders.cf the road should put a stop to a 
policy so suicidal—a policy which is work- 
ing more mischief to the railroad interests 
of the country than all other causes com- 
bined, and which, unfortunately, has been 
indulged in, though in a less degree, by 
other roads than those named.” 

These remarks were made by Mr. Poor 
before the occurrence of ‘the late panic. 
The immense expenditure. of money in the 
construction of Western roads, in advance 
of any real necessity for them or any busi- 
ness to make them remunerative, is one of 
the chief causes of the recent panic. It 
has consigned a vast capital to the dead 
and unproductive condition, and with- 
drawn it from the ordinary channels of 
trade and commerce, where it was needed 
and could have been profitably employed. 
The fact that on the iat of January one 
hundred and fifteen railroads, representing 
one hundred -and seventy-six millions of 
capital, with twenty-seven millions of in- 
terest due and payable that day in the City 
of New York, defaulted in their payment 
shows an enormous amount of liabilities 
contracted without any adequate earnings 
with which to liquidate them. It will be a- 
long time before many of these roads will be 
able to do more than to pay their running ex- 
penses. Many of them will be ultimately 
sold out to pay their bonded debt, and 
some of them will not bring enough to do 
this. 

This wild speculative system of railroad 
building has had its day for some time to 
come. The people must forget what has- 
occurred before they will become stock- 
holders or bondholders in any such. enter- 
prises. In this respect the reaction of the 
panic is healthful and did not come a mo- 
ment too soon. 








DRY GOODS. 


Aster a spring-like January, which has 
left the roads and riveys in good condition 
for transportation, February brings along 
heavy snow storms and cold weather, which 
obstructs travel and serves as a check to 
trade.. The business of the past week in 
domestic cottons particularly has been light 
compared with the expectations which were 





first hands for staple cottons and woolens, 
but the sales are not so large as the agents 
had anticipated, and the goods distributed 
were mostly intended to complete assort- 
ments. The demand from the interior is 
still moderate, and is not likely to increase 
materially until the latter part of the month. 
Popular makes of bleached and unbleached 
cotton sheetings and shirtings are firm in 
price, and a few grades have been marked 
up half a cent a yard ; but there has not 
been enough dome at the new rates to make 
an established market. In prints there is a 
rather heavy feeling and in certain styles a 
reduction of one-half a cent has taken place. 
In woolen goods there is an improved de- 
mand and the clothiers are purchasing more 
freely. The Journal of Commerce gives cur- 
rency to a little piece of gossip about a con- 
spicuously honorable and enterprising job- 
bing house, which is hardly of sufficient 
importance, even if it were true, to put into 
print. This is the tale which the Journal 
tells : 

“Once upon a time there was a cash buy- 
er who bought summer goods in winter, and 
for so doing his bill was dated ahead. Now 
this man went home, and, being of a com- 
municative disposition, he made known to 
his neighbors and friends, many of whom 
were his competitors, that he was shrewd 
enough to buy for cash—on six months’ time!” 
The consequence was that other customers 
came to town, and also insisted on buying 
for cash at six months, and that the jobber 
declined to sell any but summer goods in 
winter on such terms. We do not see what 
advantage could be gained, either by the 
jobber or the country purchaser, by such an 
alrangement, except that the buyer could 
say that he bought for cash. But when a 
man thinks he can gain an advantage by 
telling a falsehood we should say the better 
way would be to ‘‘ make no bones about it,” 
and not put himself to the trouble of pro- 
posing a compromise with his conscience, 
assuming that men who resort to such de- 
vices have consciences. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
fair demand, but without any large specula- 
tive transactions from first hands. The 
talked-of advance. in prices has not been 
established, and may not take place, al- 
though the rates of both heavy and light 
are very firm and quotations are well main- 
tained. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
less active demand than they were a week 
ago ; but prices of all the leading makes are 
well maintained, and the aggregate of sales 
shows a good business for the season. 

Printing cloths are in steady demand at 6 
cents, 80 days, for 64 square, extra quality, 
for immediate delivery. For 56-60 5% to 
54 cents are the asking rates, 30 days, and 
the supply in first, hands is said fo be small. 

Prints are in less active demand than was 
the case last week and prices in some instan- 
ces have been reduced } centayard. Shirt- 
ing patterns of standard qualities and good 
styles are in better demand at steady prices. 

Ginghams. are coming into demand, and 
the more popular makes are selling more 
freely, at steady prices. 

Printed lawns and percales are selling 
more freely, but not in large quantities. 
The demand is for small lots, to complete 
assortments. The agents of Pacific Mills 
and other popular makes exhibit a very at- 
tractive variety of styles. But the season 
is rather early yet for these goods. 

Worsted dress goods are in reasonably 
good demand; but the sales are in small 
lots to complete assortments. Current quot- 
ations are well maintained, but no changes 
have taken place in rates. 

Cotton drills. are in small demand and 
chiefly for home trade. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. 

Osnaburgs are not in active demand ; but 
the sales are sufficiently large to keep prices 
steady. 

Corset jeans are in steady demand, with 
moderately large sales at steady prices. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely and 
quotations are firmly maintained. 

Cambrics of the best makes of black and 
‘assorted colors are firmly held at quotations, 
but the sales are to a moderate extent only. 

Rolled jaconets are in Jess active demand, 
but the sales are at steady prices to the reg- 





raised by the activity of a fortnight earlier, 








_ THE INDEPENDENT. 


| There is a moderately good demand from 





Cloths and oyercoatings are in ctive 
mand, with increased sales at advanced 
prices for particular grades. Cotton-warp 
fabrics are in rather more demand, and low 
and medium grades of heavy overcoatings, 
all wool, are more inquired for. 

Fancy cassimeres of medium and fine 
qualities are in rather better demand, with 
increasing sales, at steady prices, for heavy- 
weight fabrics. The demand is chiefly from 
the local clothiers. Spring goods and the 
lower grades are in less demand. 

Flannels are without any noticeable 
change. The sales from first hands are to a 
_Inoderate extent and only to supply the im- 
mediate demahds of current get 

Foreign goods are not yet activé ; but the 
demand is steadily increasing and the im- 
portations are heavier. Jobbers are around 
examining patterns ; but the sales are as yet 
small, though there is a fair demand for 
staple fabrics, and linens for men’s wear are 
in better demand. The auctions are becom- 
ing attractive and the offerings comprise a 
good variety of staple goods. The prices 
are generally equal to current values and are 
satisfactory to importers. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. ~ 


MONDAY EVENING, February 9th, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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SPRING FABRIC. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


have now open and are constantly receiving additions 
to their stock of — , oon 


SPRING 
Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 
PERCALES, 
DRESS AND SHIRTING CAMBRICS, 


Ete., Etc. 
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A LARGE LOT OF 


INDIA SHAWLS, 
From $125 Upward. 


GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 
Broadway, cor. 19th St., New York. 


A. TE Stewart & Co, 


are offering their entire stock of 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILK SUITS, 


at greatly reduced prices, viz: 


STRIPED SILK SUITS, 


in all colors, at $20, $35, $38, $40, $50, and $75 each, 


COLORED SILK SUITS, 


in great variety, from $50 to $100 each, 


RICH BLACK SILK SUITS, 


y tri d, from $50 each upward. 


CAMEL’S HAIR AND PLUSH SUITS, 


very handsome, at $50 and $60 each. ' 


RICH VELVET SUITS, 


fur-trimmed, at $125; former prices $225 and $250, 
PARIS-MADE BLACK AND COLORED 
SILK SUITS, 


richly trimmed with velvet and lace, for street, dinner, 
reception, and evening wear, at $100 each upward. ° 


RICHLY EMBROIDERED 


PARIS SILK COSTUMES, 


with trained skirts, at $175 and $195; former prices 
$300 and $350. 


A few extremely elegant 


COURT DRESSES, 


i i itift re 
in black and white silk, eooptions. fo = ss, 











| ered, suitable fo: 


$1,000, now reduced to $250. 
Extraordinary bargains in 


SEALSKIN SAQUES, 


Velvet Polonaise, English beaver wal -jackets, 
misses’ and children}s embroidered and brai at 


DRESSES, 


and ladies’ underwear in every variety, at largely re- 
duced prices. 


An immense invoice of 


Lacesand Lace Goods, 


TRIMMING LACES, HAMBURG 
INGS, AND INSERTIONS; Mefe 

extra fine, purchased under the most 

circumstances, will be offered ata very great 

tion from last season’s prices. 


Broadway, 4th ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


SHIRTS. 


J, W. Johnston, 


200 GRAND Sih 
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MONEY MARKET. 


ConTINUED ease in money and a contin- 
ued absence of anything like the speculative 
spirit of which an easy money market is sup- 
posed to be the immediate cause are still 
the rule in Wall Street. No one entertains 
any apprehensions about a scarcity of loan- 
able funds for some months to come; but 
until Congress shall have done something of 
®& positive character in relation to the legal- 
tenders which have been reissued by Secre- 
tary Richardson and which have given ease 
to the money market, without having been 
used as a basis for the enlargement of bank 
credits, there will be an uncertain feeling 
about the future, which will tend to restrict 
business operations of all kinds. This is 
the reason why there is so quiet a time 
among the speculators. But Congress cannot 
delay action much longer, and there is very 
little reason to doubt that the reissue of the 
entire $44,000,000 of retired legal-tenders 
will be authorized, and the greenback cir- 
culation incréased permanently to $400,000, - 
060. In the meanwhile money accumulates 


Very rapidly in our banks—the deposits for 
the past week, according to the weekly 
statement, showing a gain of nearly $7,000,- 
000.; though the increase in legal- tenders 
was to the extent of but $175,200, while 
there was a loss of $121,400 in 92300. 
—a a decrease in the reserve of 

This statement did not in - "least 
yr depress the market, or increase the 
rates for money, which were from 4 to 5 
per cent. on call loans and as low as 
8 per cent. on Government bonds as 
collaterals. The inevitable effect of such 
a superabundance of money has been to in- 
crease the market value of all good bonds 
and of all dividend-paying stooks, as well 
as to enhance the prices of all the cheap 
stocks which hold out any inducements of 
a possible dividend at some, other time. 
The railroad bonds which have not de- 
faulted in their interest have largely ad- 
vanced, and the Union Pacific Incomes have 
sold up to 824, the highest point they have 
touched in two years. These Income bonds 
are the cheapest security on the market, for 
they will pay two 5 per cent. dividends, "and 
ate redeemable next September. In’ the 
railroad stocks there is a large advance 
in Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern, which has sold up to 1118, on 
the supposition of an extra dividend, 
Northwestern Preferred has advanced to 
76%, Harlem to 129, Rock Island to 108}, 
and New Jersey Central to 108}. New 
York Central is adversely affected by the 
proposition introduced into both branches 
of our state legislature for compelling the 
Central to adopt a pro-rata tariff of charges. 
But there is not much chance of such a 
scheme becoming a law, if the Central man- 
ager desires to defeat it, as he undoubtedly 
dees. The business of the Central is in- 
creasing very rapidly, and the earnings of 
the road in January were $387,000 in excess 
of its business in the same month the. year 
previous, ‘The inerease in the earnings of 
Lake Shore was but $87,000 in Janua It 
is estimated that the annual receipts o: New 
York Central, after the completion of the 
four tracks, will be full .$40,000,000, and 
that the cost of running the road will be 50 
per cent, If this expectation shall be real- 
ized, there will be $20,000,000 of net earn- 
ings to be divided on $100, 000,000 of stock. 
The 7 per cent. bonds of New York Central 
are now selling at 104, while the stock, 
which pays 8 per cent. and bids fair to pay 
20, is selling at 1043. But the difficulty 
with Central is and has been that its earn- 
ings have been so large and its business has 
so rapidly increased that they are entirely 
beyond the credibility of the public. Peo- 
ple judge of it as they do of other roads 
which are run for the profit.of their man- 
agers, and not for the benefit of their stock- 
hold 


ers. 

There is a slight improvement in Western 
Union Telegraph stock; but it is not ac- 
tively dealt in, for the reason that the man- 
‘agers‘of it do not care to do anything to 
‘excite the cupidity of congressmen, who 

have before them the proposition of 

eral Creswell to estabiish a 

postal te Seleevepb. When Congress adjourns 

ion may be expected to ad- 

‘vance ceca af higher. It rose on Sat- 
urday from 76§ to 

The gold market continues very quiet, 
and the price has scarcely varied from 111} 
gincelast week. It is assumed by some of 
the Wall Street bankers that the reason why 

has not Py i in the face of the re- 

of $25, of legal-tender P34 
“Becretury of the Treasury, is that it 

— that Congress will authorize the 

am eg eae to exercise this move- 
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Hartford, with a capital of $500,000. 
these companies are sound, reliable corpora- 
tions and are under able management. 
Their well-known representatives in this 
city, named above, are prompt, liberal- 
minded business men and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEB, 7TH, 1874. 


New York 
Manhattan.. 
Merchants’ . 
Mechanics’ 
America 
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Butchers’ and Drovers’ .. 140 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 80 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 
Seventh Ward............ 96 
State of New York........ 108 
Mercantile. ......,..6....- 115 
American Exchange....... 110 
Chatham. ois 's bi0003:45 oben 130 
Bank of North America..., 90 
Hanover aman * 105 
Seite pase 33 122 185 
Metropolitan. : 130 
Citizens’ .. 3 _ 
Market, (50.0.5 3550 6 pisho ae i 120 
Nassau.. aide — 
Shoe and. Leather.. Ae tke iD _- 
Corn Exchange........... 115 130 
Continental...... Sr Ne | 7944 
St. Nicholas............00¢ 102 105 
eerie and Traders’. ...192 200 
0900 Vee absribdes abby 0e.ee 141 146 
MeniPs and Merchts’.... — 100 
N. Y. National Exchange. . 65 90 
Central. National 100 
First National............. 70 —_ 
Fourth National ie 1061¢ 
riental......0s08 2 — 
Gold Exchange.... ix ais 
Bank. and Brok. Ass’n.... 87 88 
German American......... - 0416 


Germania... ......00.00+012hG oad 





‘RAILROAD BONDS IN DEMAND. 


CHEAPER iron; great reduction in oper- 
ating expenses; a check in competition 
which the building of many contemplated 
new lines would have created—thése and 
many other considerations indicate most con- 
clusively increased revenues to railways and 
@ greater value than ever to first-class rail- 
way securities. Investors who have made 
railroad bonds a study show their present 
FAITH by their works; for they are quietly 
buying up large blocks of low-priced securi- 
ties, confident that, with the revival of busi- 
ness, the sure decision of Congress to fix the 
greenback circulation at $400,000,000, there 
will be such an advance in this class of 
property as we have never seen in America. 
Interest rates are to be lower than in years 
past, and railway mortgages offer to-day as 
sure returns and much larger profits than 
any Class of investments. 

The First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Ver- 
mont Division of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burgh Railroad are peculiarly attractive to 
conservative investors, and the Messrs. Fair- 
banks, who are the financial agents, are to 
be congratulated on their successful man- 
agement of this New England enterprise. 
By the recent alliance with the Eastern 
Railroad and the Montreal, Chambly, and 
Sorel, the Vermont Division becomes the 
central link in the shortest trunk line from 
the Lakes to the Atlantic, and it cannot fail 
to be one of the most profitable roads in the 
country. 


A GOOD INSTITUTION. 


Tar New York Life Insurance Company 
presents its annual statement to our readers 
on the 2ist page of this paper. It is worthy 
of careful and general attention, showing 
that institution to be one of the strongest 
and very best of its class in the country. 
Its total receipts for 1878 from all sources 
were in round numbers $7,542,000. Its dis- 
bursements for death losses, dividends, an- 
nuities, expenses, ete., were $4,698,000. It 
issued during the year 8,834 new policies, 
insuring $26,621,000. After reserving a 
liberal sum for reinsurance on all outstand- 
ing policies and for losses not paid, etc., 
it shows a divisible surplus of $1,742,000 
available in settlement of the next annual 
premium to all participating policies. It 
begins the new year with good sound 
assets on hand amounting to the enormous 
um of $24,430,000. This is a most mag- 





nificent showing. We have been acquainted |- 


with this excellent institution from its very 
commencement and have watched carefully 
its progress. It has always ‘been fortunate 
in af its surroundings. Its officers and 
trustees are and have been clear-headed, 
practical business men, known here and 
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yoy for their igh. Integrity, untiring | " 
aI vigilance, and “faithfulness in the discharge 








of public trusts, They are the right kind 
of men for such an institution ; and while 
this company is in such hands it will, of 
course, continue to grow and prosper. Such 
corporations are an honor to the city and 
to the whole country, and all good men 
praise them and are proud of them. 





WALL STREET BANKERS. 


Wer invite attention to the card of Messrs. 
Kountze Brothers, in anot#@r column. They 
are well known here and elsewhere as 
strong, reliable, honorable men, and their 
rapidly-increasing banking business is evi- 
dence of their increasing popularity. They 
were lenders of money all through the panic, 
and made many strong friends during that 
trying period. We commend this firm as 
worthy of all confidence. 








BANKING Hoos oF Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET. 

WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT RBonDS 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the Centra Pacrric and 
WESTERN Pactric Gotp Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

We are also selling the CanTRAL PaciFic 
Gop Srx PeR Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road reached last year $14,000,000, and its 
business is constantly increasing. 

The continued scarcity of Government 
Bonds, with steadily advancing prices, is in- 
creasing the demand for the best class of 
railroad securities for investment at current 
rates, FISK & HATCH. 


New York, Feb. 9th, 1874. 





A Watt Srretr Bankrxye anp Commis- 
ston. House, with a regularly-organized 
business of ‘long standing, desires to add 
$50,000 as special capital. The firm mem- 
bers have had an experience of many years 
and are thoroughly qualified. References 
of the highest Respectability can be fur- 
nished. Address, with real name, box 8674, 
New York P. 0., stating when and where 
an interview can be had 






WANTED, 


Midland, North’ Pacific, or 
any other Railroad Bonds, 
in exchange, on fair terms, 
for Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine Company Stock. 


Apply personally or by let- 
ter to 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


4 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST ‘RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE, 7 PER CENT. BONDS. axp 
COUPON BONDS 0O 1,000 Bacd, REGISTERED 

BONDS OF $1,000 ‘AND ACH, INTEREST PAY 
ABLE ist y UNE AND 1sT PRINCIPAL DUE 
IN 1 RICE 95 AND rata INTEREST. 
FOR SALE 0 my BEHALF 0. 


ss STRONG & C0., 


BANKERS, 36 Broad street. 








tin secured bonds as 
“New Pinking . Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
pe i ONE MILLION in amount are now 0: for 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 
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Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checka’ sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN on Us PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on Minneapolis and 8t. Paul pro Send for cir- 
cular to WE. TRIPPE, Wimoneaite Minn. 


12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First Mort- 
om eee teed. 
orcircular. J.B. WAT: § 2 See 





Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
¢ Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 

ion, 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 





Allen, Stephens 


om @ CO, aaa 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St.. New York, 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


HOw PEOrT oF pisvVest. MEANS 


A Pamphlet. ccaten om receipt of 10 ce 
H. P. CHANDLER, Box 1 B00, Boston, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Yi ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital...... duds euidoedatey $400,000 00 
Surplus........ ..... sos O74,376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874..$1,074,376 69 
B. 8. ., WALCOTT, President. 


LeaRRO EES BARE Rearsent? 
A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


stocks are aa oy footballs of brok 
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Winois Loan Agency, Jackson Tl. P.-O box 657. 


to $100 then endo to 
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UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t, 
T, 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


Notice to Investors. 
We offer for — a following 

— ip years yo aby the Equality "boat ‘er 
cuaiie cairo Ay Sy cent, 30 years, 


50.000 City Vincennes ind.) § ber cent. 20 years, 
Details office of 


“WINSLOW & WILSON, 
70 William st. 
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vest money on first-class t. in- 

teneet, net, payable pokes in New ¥ York, and 
tee the collection of all rol 

Ts agency. All charges paid by th wer. case 
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land ret erences | . En. 
Aca ats eoernor of fara, Broldent. Ade 


167, Des Moines, Iowa 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS. 
available in all the Anetpal cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS OF Mi by TELEGRAPH to 
E and the PA 


Accounts of Country Banks 
on favorable terms. 


Banking House of Henry Ciews & Co., t 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 
Bills of Exchange drawn on — Ireland, 
— and the pomen go cine? 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughout 
the world. a 
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OUR NEW YORK BANKS. 


Ovr city. banks are now_in a very strong 
position, and, therefore, able to grant all 
reasonable applications for loans and dis- 
counts from their regular depositors, Their 
current weekly statements show a larger 
line of deposits, perhaps, than ever before. 
In most cases they get seven per cent. for 
paper discounted and also for call loans. 
A few Wall Street institutions are, however, 
loaning ‘‘on instant call” at lower rates, 
say at 5 to6 per cent. on Government and 
other prime securities. 

The Park Bank, with a capital of two 
millions of dollars, is one of the best 
managed corporations in New York. It 
has now over eighteen millions of dol- 
lars on deposit from its city and out- 
of-town dealers and correspondents; and 
yet a stranger visiting this great insti- 
tution would hardly believe our state- 
ment, sO quiet and orderly are all its affairs 
conducted and administered. The stock of 
this bank is in demand at about 150, and 
very little can be had at those figures. Its 
officers and directors are active, intelligent, 
practical business men, well known here 
and elsewhere for their high integrity and 
financial ability. They are thoroughly quali- 
fied for their responsible position. The Park 
Bank Building is one of the finest structures 
in New York and its location one of the 
best and most central. 

The Fourth National Bank, with a cap- 
Ital of five millions of dollars, is located 
at the corner of Nassau and Pine streets, 
a short distance only from Wall Street. 
Its business is mostly with banks, bank- 
ers, and large capitalists. It is also a 
favorite institution with the leading stock 
firms and has a fair share of mercan- 
tile business. Its officers and directors 
are all capable and reliable men. The de- 
posits of this bank are always large and 
at present amount to about sixteen millions 
of dollars. The stock is now quoted at 
about 107 and is pretty firmly held. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ Bank, on 
Broadway, opposite the Park, is one of the 
most popular institutions of its class in New 
York. Its president, Mr. James Buel, form- 
erly connected with a bank in Troy, is well 
fitted for his high position. He is thorough- 
ly devoted to his work and has been re- 
markably successful in building up this ex- 
cellent corporation. He has been fortunate 
in having associated with him able officers 
and directors, all of whom make it their 
business to discharge their duties promptly 
and faithfully. Probably no bank in the 
city has a better mercantile business—al- 
ways the safest—than the Importers’ and 
Traders’. It has a large number of out-of- 
town dealers and correspondents; but its 
immense deposit line, now amounting to 
considerably over fifteen millions of dollars, 
is mostly from our city merchants. The 
stock, which now easily earns a regular 
dividend of seven per cent. semi-annually, 
or fourteen per cent. per annum, sells 
quickly at 190, and but little is offered at 
that price. The capital of this bank is 
only one anda half millions, and it never 
probably will be increased. Its fortunate 
holders, most of them, bought their stock 
at par or in that neighborhood, and they 
expect atno distant day to see it quoted 
at considerably above 200. The surplus of 
this bank now equals its capital—viz., 
$1,500,000. 

The Bank of Commerce, as far as capital 
is concerned, is the largest institution of 
its class in the county, it having ten millions 
of dollars. It is managed by careful, con- 
servative business men, and during the late 
rebellion was one of the foremost banks in 
the nation to respond to the calls of the 
Government. It subscribed promptly and 
liberally, and its patriotic example doubt- 
less led other institutions todo much more 
then they otherwise would have done. The 
deposit line of this bank at present is 
ebout nine millions of dollars and its dis- 
count line nearly nineteen millions. Its 
dealers and correspondents are mostly mer- 
chants, importers, and retired capitalists, 
who with good: reason regard this asa 
model institution. It is nota favorite with 
stock brokers or speculators of the Jay 
Gould stamp. Its out-of-town business is 
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‘phia, Baltimore, Charleston, New Orleans, 
| and other leading cities. It has very few 
accounts from the small interior banks and 
does not seek them. The present market 
price of this stock is about 116, with but few 
sales. We regard this corporation as one 
of the best and safest in the city. It keeps 
a large amount of greenbacks always on 
hand for any and every emergency, and by 
its firmness and independence is sometimes 
by its weaker brethren called too aristo- 
cratic; but it is, nevertheless, always 
“sound and strong” and deservedly stands 
in the very front rank of similar corpora- 
tions. The Bank of Commerce is an honor 
to the city and country. 

The Metropolitan Bank deserves and 
has a very high place in the estimation 
of the business men of this city. It was 
organized to help the merchants do a 
very hard job—viz., to reform the cur- 
rency of the state and country. At that 
time New York was flooded with all 
sorts of ‘‘ wild cat” and “red dog,” “ shin- 
plasters,” which usually sold at from } to 
20 per ‘cent. discount; but the least flurry 
in the money market would send up quota- 
tions fearfully, to the great indignation 
and loss of the entire mercantile com- 
-munity. The establishment of the Metre 
politan Bank was a necessity growing 
out of the rottenness of our whole 
then existing banking system. Wall Street 
was lined with “.uncurrent money brokers,” 
whose whole business was to buy and 
sell this miserable stuff; and it was for 
their interest to make the discount as large 
as possible. The total number of ‘“ bro- 
kers,” ‘‘bankers,”’ and others, here and 
elsewhere, interested in floating this 
worthless currency would have outnum- 
bered General Grant’s whole army be- 
fore Richmond. The Metropolitan Bank 
had plucky officers and directors, who were 
of ove mind in regard to this whole ‘red 
dog” currency. They determined to fight 
it and exterminate it, root and branch; and 
they succeeded. The war was hot and fear- 
ful for a while; but the people were with 
the banks, and against the Shylocks who 
were making it their business and daily 
study to live by “ downright robbery.” For 
a long while the Metropolitan Bank stood 
alone, and fought single-handed the com- 
bined forces of all the ‘‘ managers” of these 
shinplaster shops. It fought them here and 
it fought them at Albany. At length the 
American Exchange Bank took hold with 
the Metropolitan, when short work was 
made of the whole abominable system. 
The Metropolitan Bank is a sound insti- 
tution and has a host of friends. Its cap- 
ital is four millions of dollars, its deposits 
over nine millions, and its discount line 
twelve millions. The present market price 
of the stock is about 180, at which but few 
sales are made. The officers and directors 
of this institution are all first-class, clear- 
headed, liberal-minded men, who know 
how to manage such a corporation and 
make it profitable to its stockholders and 
popular with the people. We shall speak 
of other banks hereafter. 
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THE “POVERTY” ARGUMENT. 


Mr. BoutwELt, in his recent speech in 
the United States Senate on the currency 
question, used the following language: 

‘The difficulty in the way of resumption 
can be expressed in one word, which I have 
never had the courage in this connection to 
use. That word is POVERTY. Not indi- 
vidual poverty, but national poverty ; not 
that poverty which deprives citizens of any 
of the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of 
life; not that ponesty. which puts it out of 
the power of a to maintain in good 
faith all their obligations at home and 
abroad; but I speak of that poverty which 
is incident to a new community, to a society 
that requires the accumulations of other 
countries in other times and in other centu- 
ries for the development of their resources. 
This is the poverty of which I speak.” 

The honorable senator has at last mus- 
tered up the courage to use the one word 
which expresses the whole difficulty in the 
way of specie resumption. That word is 
POVERTY. The country is too young and, 
because too young, too poor to resume specie 
payment. It has not sufficient accumulated 
capital, as the product of other times and 
centuries. Alas! for the whole idea if we 
must wait till the nation grows up to the 
requisite ability. i 
- Though we are but 'in the gristle of our 





not. large, except with Boston, Philadel- 


national bsing, we, nevertheless, form a 


population of about forty millions, which is 
greater than that of France or Great Britain. 
In 1870 the wealth of this country was re- 
ported by the census at: more than thirty 
billions, which, at the rate of in- 
crease during the decade from 1860 to 
1870, must now be fully equal to 
forty billions: The estimated wealth of 
Great Britain is forty billions, and the same 
is. true of France. During the decade we 
spent some six billions for war purposes, 
and raised and paid more than half of it 
by taxation. Since the war we have paid 
more than five hundred millions on the 
national debt. Since 1860 we have built 
about forty thousand miles of railroad, 
costing about a billion and a haif dollars. 
The savings banks of New England and 
New York State, to speak of no other 
states, hold more than five bundred millions 
of deposits. Our territory reaches from 
ocean to ocean and from the Canadas to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and is rich in every- 
thing that goes to make a peoplerich. It is 
dotted with cities, some of which are 
even now imperial and most of which are 
marvels in the rapidity of their growtb. 
These are facts; not fancies, but solid, living 
facts. 

And yet, as a nation, we are too poor, 
and shall be till we become richer, to do 
what? Why, to pay a debt (for it amounts 
to this) of some four hundred millions, to 
the very utmost, in the form of greenbacks. 
We have paid a larger bonded debt since 
the war, during a part of the time at the 
rate of one hundred millions a year; but we 
are not able to pay this debt. So says Mr. 
Boutwell, and this is the one all-sufficient 
difficulty in the way of resumption. He 
never said it before, for he never before had 
the courage to say it. It is to be hoped that 
he will never have the courage to say it 
again. We place the above facts over 
against his saying. His own record, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, in selling surplus 
gold and paying the unmatured debt of the 
Government is a complete answer to the 
saying. 

THE SUBSTITUTION BILL OF MR. 
ROBERTS. 


THE currency bill introduced into the 
House by Mr. E. H. Roberts contains the 
following provisions: 1., It fixes the 
maximum amount of legal-tender notes at 
$400,000,000, except as reduced by the 
manner provided for in the bill., 2. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury, witb 
the gold set apart for the purposes of a 
sinking fund by the act of February 25th, 
1862, to purchase and cancel legal-tender 
notes to the amount specified by the sinking 
fund law in each year till those in circula- 
tion shall be at par with gold, and to resume 
the operation whenever they fall below par. 
8. It directs the Secretary to set apart for the 
sinking fund an equal amount of bonds at 
par value unsold and authorized by the act 
of July 14th, 1870. 4. It authorizes an in_ 
crease of the national bank-notes to the ex. 
tent of the purchases and destraction of 
legal-tender notes. 

This bill manifestly does not comprehend 
the whole of the currency problem; yet it 
aims to do two things. First, it seeks the 
withdrawal and destruction of legal-tender 
notes to the yearly amount prescribed for 
the sinking fund by the act of February 
25th, 1862. Secondly, for these withdrawn 
and destroyed notes it proposes to substitute 
an equal amount of national bank-notes, 
and thus avoid any contraction of paper 
currency by the process. The plan supposes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to have in 
possession, after paying the interest on the 
public debt, the necessary amount of gold 
to work it. Mr. Sumner’s scheme of com- 
pound-interest notes proceeds upon the 
theory of substitution of these notes for the 
present legal-tenders; yet it would in a 
short time involve a contraction of the cur- 
rency. This objection does not apply to 
the plan of Mr. Roberts, since he proposes 
a substitution of bank-notes as rapidly as 
the legal-tender notes are retired. Congress 
has been flooded with a multitude of bills 
and suggestions in respect to the question 
of currency reform; and if, amid them all, 
it cannot digest a comprehensive system 
that shall weet the main requirements of 
the problem to be solved, then its incompe- 
tency to grapple with financial matters and 
legislate wisely in regard to them will be a 
demonstrated fact. Its failure in this re- 





spect will be a disgrace to itself and a serious 
loss to the nation. , ; 
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Iusurance. 


THE MEDICAL ESTIMATE OF LIFE. 


No. 6. 
DAILY HABITS OF MEN. 








AN inquiry into a stranger’s habits and 
occupation will present many difficulties 
to the medical examiner, which will be 
increased when the questions are an- 
swered by the applicant for the insurance in 
@ general manner. Yet, upon the nature of 
his habits and upon the character of bis 
daily life depends, in a great measure, his 
longevity. The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society says: ‘Experience has taught us 
that, next to inherited longevity, the daily 
habits of an individual have more influence 
upon the probabilities of his living out the 
expectation of life than any other factor in 
the problem of life insurance.” 

Of daily habits there is not one which it 
is more necessary and more difficult to 
ascertain the exact truth about than TEM- 
PERANCE. What man or woman—no mat- 
ter what their transgressions are—will con- 
fess to intemperate habits, and who feels 
any scruple in misleading the medical ex- 
aminer, if itis desirable to do so? Many 
people there are who Grink spirituous liquors 
habitually, and call themselves temperate, 
because they are never intoxicated ; or, be- 
cause, considering their circumstances and 
allowing for their temptations, they are not 
as habitually intemperate as some other peo- 
ple are. This class comprises very respect- 
able persons, both in professional and in busi- 
ness life. The examiner will also meet with 
others who declare themselves to be tem- 
perate because they have suspended their 
habits for a short period, have purged and 
lived cleanly, in order to prepare for the 
examination. Then he will occasionally 
meet with one who does not hesitate to de- 
scribe his habits as ‘‘ regular’ because he is 
regularly intoxicated ! 

The skilled examiner cannot be de- 
ceived, for he is familiar with the appear- 
ance which inteniperate habits produce. 
Although there is temperance in eating, as 
well as in drinking, mere gluttony.does not 
show such distinct marks as the drunken- 
ness with which it is generally associated. 
But the respectable and genteel dram drink- 
er has many physical characteristics, in 
common with the crapulous drunkard, 
which cannot escape attention. Let the 
examiner notice carefully the present aspect, 
history, and previous ailments of the ap- 
plicant. If there are symptoms that his 
habits have not been temperate, be must be 
made to state exactly the quantity and 
quality of spirituous and fermented liquors 
he isin the habit of taking daily. Then 
the examiner must not fail to ascertain if 
the applicant is in the habit of drinking 
spirituous liquor between meals, upon an 
empty stomach, as before breakfast, or at 
“ eleven o'clock” every morning; also if his 
occupation or business leads him to a 
familiarity with alcoholic drinks and ex- 
poses him to the temptation of using them. 
And, if his habiss and occupation prove to 
be what these questions imply, that man’s 
life is a risk which no company can afford to 
inswre | 

What is a temperate man? In the esti- 
mate of lifa insurance he is one who takes 
alcoholic stimulants not because he loves 
them, but only as a medical necessity, who 
also eats plain and wholesome food, pro- 
portioning his diet to his age, his tempera- 
ment, and his vocation. 

Up to a certain time of life death is hast- 
ened by gluttony, as well as by drunken- 
ness. Every close observer of men must be 
familiar with cases of which this is a gen- 
eral description: A rich man, elastic, active, 
mirthful, and healthy looking, at the age of 
fifty, who for twenty-eight years has drunk 
brandy daily at his dinner, and who rarely 
has gone to-bed until he has eaten a ‘‘sup- 
per.” Before the age of fifty-two this man 
was dead, by chronic diarrh@a, or, more 
correctly speaking, by slow starvation; bis 
digestive. organs having been so overstimu- 
lated by gluttony and alcoholic drinks that 
they ceased to absorb sufficient nutrition to 
sustain life. In the same manner die many 
of those active men who are never drunk, 
and yet drink strong spirits every day. This 
man was a year in dying, and for months 
before death he could not eat without diz- 
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tress. Gluttony, which goea by the name 
of champagne suppers, With strong alcohol 
as a daily beverage, not only killed him in 
his natural prime, but corrupted his family 
blood. The result upon his children is thus 
‘described: “Scrofula has been eating up 
one daughter for fifteen years, another is 
in the mad-house, the third and fourth 
were of unearthly beanty but they be- 
came blighted, paled; and died, another is 
tottering on the verge of the grave, and to 
only one of them is left all the senses!” 

It is a fact which cannot be disputed 
that alccholic drinks, taken intemperately 
and habitually, and especially when taken 
habitually an the forenoon, or on an empty 
stomach, are a direct poison to the human 
system ; and that they prevent all men and 
women who are addicted to this habit from 
living out half their days. The London 
Statistical Society exhibiis the relation of 
this habit of intemperance to life insurance 
in a series of tables, carefully prepared from 
facts. From these we learn that an habitu- 
ally intemperate person of the age of 20 
can expect to live but 15 years more; while 
a temperate person of the same age may 
expect to live 42 years more. At the age of 
80 the intemperate person’s expectation of 
life is less than 14 years ; while to the tem- 
perate person it exceeds wv years. At the 
age of 40 the chance of the one for longer 
life is 11 years, while of the other it is 28 
years. Thecompiler of the tables referred 
to demonstrates that the mortality in in- 
temperate lives reaches its highest rate be- 
tween the ages of 41 and 50, and that drink- 
ing habits are then most prevalent, con- 
firmed, and incurable. 

The average duration of life in England 
has increased during the last half century 
from thirty-six to forty-one years; and this 
gain in human longevity may be ascribed 
not only to sanitary and medical improve- 
ments, but mainly to greater temperance in 
the habits of the people. . The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York very 
justly requires temperate habits in every 
applicant for insurance. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF A PICTURE: 


“T can’? afford to insure my life,” says a 
man who seems to be thinking seriously 
about it, ‘‘ because it is asmuch asI can do 
just now to maintain my family.” The 
current wants of wife and children so nearly 
absorb the money he has that he cannot 
spare a dollar for making a future provision 
for them. 

But look at the other side of the >icture- 
If, while he is in health and in “usiness, the 
wants of his wife and children are but 
evenly supplied by his labors, so that there 
is nothing to be spared for the future, what 
will be their condition should he die sud- 
denly? ‘Will there not then be an end to 
alltheir independence? A home abandoned, 
pe descent into poverty, the indifferent sym- 
pathy of relations, the reluctant charity of 
friends, the widow and the orphans com- 
pelled to undertake any work for the means 
of existence? "Who will help them, since he 
would not? Can any man expect the world 
to do for his family what he himself has re- 
fused to do for them? 

What would be said of the man who 
neglects to provide the common necessaries 
of life for his family—if, having the means 
to feed them, he starves them; if, being 
able to educate them, he allows them to 
grow up in ignorance? Is there much 
flifference between neglecting them in life 
and leaving them penniless in death? The 
more’a man loves and cherishes his family 
the greater is his obligation to provide for 
them in the future. He would be wise if 
he should inure them to hardship now, 
while he lives, if, when he dies, he intends 
to leave them to destitution. 











A CORRESPONDENT Calls attention to our 
recent notice of a Profitable Insurance, and 
thinks that there must be an error in the 
particulars mentioned. 

There was no error, but the facts were 
just as we stated them. There area num- 
ber of ways of taking their dividends by the 
insured. F. M. W. took his in the way of 
**term “addition,” or a sum added to his 
policy, payable only in case he died within 
aertain period, He died within the period 
specified in his case, Such dividends are, 
of course, larger than those payable when- 
ever death occurs without & limitation. 





THE, INDBPENDENT. 


INSURANOE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YORE, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter : 
Premiums outstanding December lst, 1872. $323,367 63 
Premiums received daring the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums. ......i.6....0.006 «++ $1,743,094 96 
Premiums marked offas earned from Jan- = ——S—~S 
uary Ist to December Sist, 1873........... $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period : pare eects 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest... .$1,276,845 88 


Return of Premiums.,....,,,..... 74,836 02 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Gompany on the 3lst December, 
1878, were as follows: 
iaein CII n 0 viniias0te 0 consent ges onsvees $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 


A casescncsedanceeseocsetesscae 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due................ 4,269 50 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 

SR atic Sipnasboceccaccanesessnceston 629,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 

GORY... vevccdésdscccvbs cvdvest Geibouse cbaeecsss 45,620 00 

$1,018,954 44 


Pan Cue oat a es semi-annual dividend of | FIVE (3) 

id to the stockholders, or their legal 
repre sanennetives. o on and after MONDAY, the second 

bruary next. 
TRUSTEES. 

JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETs, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE’GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 


ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


‘OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





EF. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


JE TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 





CASH CAPITAL... c.cccceesevececccceseeees $8,000,000 00 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1874.......seescceesseeccceees 5,735 925 79 
LIA BILITIBG,......00000 ccococccccccccccsece 214,876 65 


Losses paid since organization, over $40,000,000. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER & PECK, Agents, 





United ot States Life losarapn Go, 
é rner ieee ated 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, BCONOMIC MICAL MANAGEMENT. 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INS ‘ 
All forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. B. PEASE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 








No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - - 
CHARLES STANTON, ‘President. 
E. W. BANOROPFT, ‘Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Ad STANTON.......0.00+ 
AMES P. WA: OE, 

R. 8. BUSSING........... 
ane’ F. G RIDGE 


E. W. eae 
i a 
CHARLES A. COE: 







nansnooened Merchant, 331 B: 


$8,000,000, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest, 


Ose eeeseneseee 





SI & Co, 
-Merch hant, lb Old Slip, N. y. 
..Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. ¥ 


erch 


AnD OrseER 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The as pay al Life hppa pone A s prepare: 
is nev 


death m swith ce certain mporeant Denefite n never Sane — 


hy. contains 10e 
PA an in Cash, at — end of any y policy ¥ year; or wt k may. remain. wi 
an 


never less t 


as m 
company’s favecteente in its preceding fiscal year hee haa exceeded 6 per cent, 
aly: 


2. To every such policy is a 


d to issue policies on approved lives. payable ‘to the 


to fxcegs 75, or to his representatives on his previous 


da Me A surrender value, which may be w! 
the company, drawing an annual Reve ~ 
or @ complete year as the average interest of the 


emium per $1,000 insured by it, into three di t 


ad prt weg tena vexpenses, and to meet possible death ° 


e done by the company in 





“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, \e - = 


- $2,500,000 00 
$4,852,697 65 


LIABILITIES, - i i ee | 
AB ISTRACT O} Or T THE 
peer, Aap AREAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
ASSETS. 





WS or antgnce ec gsaucevavesesotqecs +s saethestetbian © JLLUICEL Ate didideccdliddesee 
‘ota LicniLivrEs $4,852,697 65 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, Ted pecedeodddevenssibccddds 


Dividends ee 


eee e eee e were ee enereereaeenaresenes 


Pe eeeegeee eres Coeeeeeenessesseeeesees 


J. i, WASHBUI, Secretary. 
CR FRANCIS, »? }Ass’t Seo’s 





Orr cert reer erie rrerrrrrry 


$216,1 76595 00 


oodns spealEN iss chah dine sgahethin shay sbbnanesent $216,690 24 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d-Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
miums on Policies not marked off ist 





—— >. SESS rr 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 7 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine 
Premiums ey off from 1st January, 

1873, to 31st Dece y BEI) cpansacnccoses $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same period....... - 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 
The Company has the following Assets, viz : 

United States and Beate of New, York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. ... $8,567,105 00 

oans secured by Stocks and otherwise... . 2,802,000 00 

Estate and Bonds and Mo: 467,000 00 
Interest_and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at...... 422,894 66 
Premium No d 2,833,302 27 
S5t DORI, .0cpocpesccaqnanepesaceqras eaccce 621,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets...........$15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D, JO WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
HALES S DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
H. H. MOORE. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY COIT FRED’K C NOBY an 
LEWIS cunris CHARL U , 


EG RUSE 
ROYAL £ Di PS, ROBERT L. 1, STUABL 
SAS Ua ERIC 
CERT Jos BPo ae 
JOSEPH GAILLARD R,, SOLE 

GRORGH WLAN 

JAMES LOW, ADAM T. BAC 
row 
BENJ ’ ! 
J. D. JONES, Président. * 
CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t, 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’'74, $2,255,937 08 
Liabilities - - = 171,081 95 

Branch offices: 
2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 

10% BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BE. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, FRA BARNEY, 
Anan, G. ARNOLD, was NCE TURNURE, 


MUEL A. SAWYER, 
8.B. CHITTENDEN, CYRUS CURTISS 
WM. H. M. D. MORGA 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. RrcEe 
AURELIUS B. HULL, M BRY 

M M. VAIL ES LAMSON 


THEODORE I. HUSTED, WELLINGTON N CLARE 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPA NG, 


D. H. ARNOLD JOHN PAINE 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. MCCURDY, 
HORACE B. . GEORGE Mi 
JAS. FREELAND, OMN TH, BAT : 

Ld. HENRY HYRE, : 
JOHN D. MAI Ths. CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
LORING AND: WM. VHURLBO 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTI 
WM. T. COLEMAN, BR ADISH JOHNSON, 
E. W. CORLIES, . BUCKINGHA 
GEO. W. LANE SH MANHARTW L 
cs FRASER, JOHN F. 8. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Acne Dep't. 
CYRUS 8 PECK, Secretary. 

OHN K. OARLEY, General 
MB BRAM M . KIRBY, Secretary ec “al Dep't. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 








Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J: YOUNG Secretary. 
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The Mutual: Lite insurance Company ot New-¥ou, | FWemty-eighth Annual: Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING Deowseaiee sis, 1873. ibe 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. akc N E W 
No. | ANN. Pay’ts. No. | Anw: Pay'rs. = ; 1 
$22,000 00 


In force, Jan. 1st,1873......... 47 $18,578 00 || In force, Jan, 1: 7 
In for $578 00 || In foree, Jan. Ast, 1974. seicebes 47 


































































































Mebishac Suncccapraviadk <4 10 “gs alae Se aI 6,276 00 r 
fT, el jae =| wae |LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. ' : 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1873..... 78,146 591,882 || In fi 
Be Pires a. Tels | Sau | Irena ih eos | spam nde 
oanei | Samseiae0 aa| gamm | Nus. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
' Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
SRY JANUARY 1st, 1873. 
eo Premiaiie necety gpooast steeeeeees $8,074,434 4 By paid Death and Endowm't Claims. $3,879, 664 80 - 
Interest and. Rents.22002000000021 RBAOHS OB || DRMUtGR ssc eeessceseeessen 5408474 68 0 
_ “ « Surrendered Policies and ‘Ad: 
«  Comnulselons (avaicat of cis. “OO | 4 f 
rent and extinguishment of mount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1873. $18,689,747 36 
7 spre aii gia 835,400 22 
bc den mses and Taxcs,.......... ‘ 
Balance to New Account. 2.020220. e208 ist 8 Premi INCOME. ie 
—_——_ —__ remiums and annuities - : ; 
$77,786,496 67 $77,736,486 57 | Interest received and accrued ee eae #08, 806 e 
ome ro) fae We ————— $97,515,407 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. Plan Ba 
To Reserve at four per cent.......... $61,148,784 82 a ents ds and M $52,707,912 17 wera es 
* Claims by Death, not yet due...... 633,825 4 ||“ United Statesand New "York siat fe SBU 
+ Postmortem Dividen a, due on pi nlendl agg Satan Nev Lausanne, 5,967,888 00 | 7 a D IB SEMENTS. 
eunarnn names ave 48, * Real Estate...020000002020 22.0000 93539}408 36 sses by Dea - $1,408,519 87 
- Burgnnccrcd in eavaies, tedve + SRO ESH 4 ae in J Banke pane: tet Ose Cos eka tes Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled Policies - #08 392 07 
pickda, Joab lb sk odieidiicicede 26,220 10 || ** Interest accrued......0 2000002727. “gastsza a Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance — - 50,606 56 
® Undivided Surplas..2 077007. 8,727,785 08 || Premiums deferred, quatietly asa Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses . 540,975 95 
eo semi-an mn A tanec 1,097,014 98 | Advertising and Physicians’ Fees - 111,631 71 
iia ee ra: oe mere e Taxes, Office and Law Rape, Salaries, Printing, Rev enue, 
“ Balances due by Agents... ou 11.771 Stamps, ete, ” 255,185 49 
$65,609,837 67 $65,600, 609, 837 6 a : Waal be eaninc be 
the Undivided Surpl vidend wil ¥ 1 shall be in foree 991,574,844 76 
m Big Kak ee ae arplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force ASSETS. , 
+I have carefully examined the “foregoing pena, and find the same correct, Cush in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand - $2,242,746 64 
January 21st, 1874. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. yo in United States, New York State, end other stocks 
ioe cosiathiine Geil market value 7 83), cost = - - 4,140,518 95 
NOTE. a — — 4 4 r, stees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (cuarket ‘value . 
Shonen $46,827 50), cost = - - ‘ x. 00 
Estate 68,174 14 
Freperick 8. WixsTox, Samuri D. BaBcock, Francis Sxrvpy, — and Mortgages (secured by real ai, 
CK , Bi Paul y rea estate valued at $26, 000,- 
as ¥ L. Sg Lomein Bj eng 5 ——- — 000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
ies pease, Gropss i. a HERNAN &: vox Pos7?, : the policies sssigned to the Company as additional collateral 
au BETTS. bs vw aay + = RESON, security) - - 11,890,534 28 
lk 4 seagUtsA, ' Manrin Bates, Ww. f Bone Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
Sanusr, M Corn ae ol Ln eS ron F. Ritouroun Srann, Quariedy and amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
uporos ¥ eee Sue Maman,” Lwis May, Cossitr, and semi-annual premiums, due subsequent to ‘Jan. ry 
RIcHARD PATRICK, Henry E. Davies, Outver Harrrss N, 591,405 54 
Win H. Porsam, ie Ricuarp A. McCurpy, THomas Dioxson. Pram on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- 
f ection (estima reserve on thine were: 600,000, in- 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. H. C. BARTLETT, JOHN M. STUART, cluded in Liabilities) -.  - . : + 272,484 75 
a ¢ Vice-President. Actuary. Secretary. ~) Amounts due from Agents. - . - 2479 29,033 08 
Isaao L. Kir, ED. OS. Wiweas MD. Interest accrued to January 1, Wa. 4c: ac eet obec 112,152 33 
Applications for insurance or agencies may be made to the following ADD 21,574,842 76 
GENERAL AGENTS. Excess of market value of securities over cost = - il A me 
H. B, MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Address 


L. aedlndclemaenins New Jersey, 792 Broad street, Newark, N. J. CASH ASSETS, JANUARY | + | 813, $2 l »,5667,000 1 4 


A. B. FORBES, ee en eee 


.F. vi i , 

0 F, BRESER, Gen General Agent foe Virgin Wess Vix inte, Distriet ff Gotumbia,, Maryland; Kentucky, East APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

10HN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Address Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, Ohio. Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 

DERICK 1, BOAT BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address Christie & Board- Fer swe erm ye awaiting proof,etc, - - - 192,670 00 

" or Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 

JOHN A, TERT, Genora : ral Agont £ for New York City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address Little & Ray- ests él, 758 21 participatin g insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Ct. pon premium) $1, 6 or 65, mom-partic{pating (at 5 per cent. 0,418, 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, Gene: for Vermont and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, er, Orange Putnam, rlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
vont jghockiand, Bullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in Btate of New York, | Balance of Return Premjum of 1872, pay able during the year 

AMOS D. SMITH, #4 General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, B-1. and Mastachussis, Boston, Mass Se ee _ 181,436 76 

BYRON SHERMAN. General Agent for Misso sas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Western Arkansas, and ———— ——— $20,024,575 29 


FL, Gonetal Agept 


r W, VANUXEM, ee went eer eae etude coe munaa nanan «| DIVISIBLE SURP LUS, $1 5642,424 92 


AL LIFE IN From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reyersiou 

OF NEW YOR K, may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 
Nos. 22, 24. & 26 NASSAU St, TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Compan 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. Bae 
ISAAC C. KEN! Abt, [aie Dat, ee enone =! corner William and Pine. 








DANIEL 8. MILL te iller & Co., Grocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT rt & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 


s es @ 
oye ccen ,000 JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
Pol peti: issued, 62 ~ WM. H. APPLETON (App leton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS Tien ling & Brothers, Stationers), 870 Broadway. 


_ WILLIAM TON er), 83 Wall Street. 
Assets ----- — 000. eA IE podre Earns) 100 Wall Street 
GEORGE A. OECOOD (Banke), B5 Broad Sireat 


President, L. W. FROST. BOWERS Banker), road Stree 
: aT ANT Anthony & Hall, D: Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP SANFORD COBB, President Beg Bagle Fire’ Insurance Company; 71. Wall Street, 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. EDWARD MARTIN (&. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc.), 33 ront Street. 
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Selections. 


AT THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 


SHow me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould — rng wid a young Irish girl at it. 
3 0: 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it, 


Look at her there, 
Night in her hair— 
The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ out 
on us! 
Taix, an’ a foot, 
Perfect of cut, 
Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us, 





That there’s a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it— 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you’ll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft, beautiful, weeshy white hands of 
her. 
Down goes her heel, 
Roun’ runs the wheel, 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands of 
her. 


Then show me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould _ ee wid a young Irish girl at it. 
; NO! 


Nothin’ you’ll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Talk of Three Fates, 
Seated on seats, 
Spinnin’ and shearin’ away till they’ve done for 
me. 
You may want three 
For your massacree, 
But one fate fur me, boys, and only the one for 
me. 


And 
Isn’t that fate, 
Pictured complate, 
An ould = = wid a young Irish girl at it? 
! o! 


Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an takin’ a twirl at it, 
—From A, P. Graves’s “* Songs of Killarney.” 





ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD. 





ATCHERLEY’s ‘‘ Adulterations of Food ” 
gives some interesting facts, from which we 
quote : 


“Alum and sulphate of copper are intro- 
duced into bread for the purpose of enabling 
the baker to give to loaves made from an in- . 
ferior mnelity of flour the whiteness and appear- 
ance of the best bread and to force it to retain 
a larger quantity of water than could otherwise 
be done.’ 


Again in re butter: 


** Silicate of sodium is added to butter con- 
taining tallow for the purpose of*increasing its 
weight and giving it an appearance of lightness. 
The objects of the other adulterants will be 
obvious. Rancid and stale butters are fre- 
quently washed with permanganate of potas- 
sium and palmed off as the fresh Dorset arti- 
cle. The permanganate is, however, never 
quite washed out, and may be easily détected.” 


This of coffee suggests disagreeable mem- 
ories. We are sure wehave witnessed scum 
on the surface of coffee; but perbaps there 
are scums and scums: 


"The addition of the baked liver of horse or 
Dther animal may be suspected when, after 
making an infusion of the coffee and allowing 
It to become cold, a pellicle or scum forms on 
the surface.” 


Pickles are not always innocent: 


* Copper is used for the purpose of giving to 
pickles a fine green color, and may be detected 
on immersing a bright steel blade in the vin- 
egar—the blade, if copper be present, becom- 
ng coated with a red film of metallic copper.” 


This is a deliciously “short process.” But 
only think of a Fleet-street luncheon bar, 
with the crowd of luncheon men struggling 
to thrust the blades of their clear pocket- 
knives into the pickle-bottle! 

But in the matter of wines, though the 
adulteration is undoubted and well known, 
there is unfortunately no “short process.” 


“At Nismes and Poitiers, in France, regular 
establishments exist where coloring matter for 
wines is manufactured on a wholesale scale. 
The elderberry and beet root appear to be chief- 
ly used; but logwood, Brazil wood, etc., also 
claim their share of attention. When a pure 
wine is examined by means of the spectroscope, 
no distinct absorption-band is shown, but the 
rays of light ere generally absorbed, the intensi- 
ty of absorption gradually increasing toward 
the violet end of the spectrum. An aqueous 
extract of the flowers of the purple holyhock 
(Althea rosa), containing a little alum, gives a 
distinct and wide absorption-band in the neigh- 
borhood of the solar-line D; and logwood. and 
Brazii wood give similar bands when treated in 
the same manner with a little alum.” 


This is not so hopeful or so helpfal for 
wine-bibbers: 


‘The processes for the detection of foreign 
and spurious coloring materials in wines are as 
yet in their infancy, and the results obtained in 
their application are, at the most, only indica- 
tive in their characteristics. It would be un- 
wise and rash to denounce as adulterated a 
wine suspected or indicated to be so after 
aoe. aon seni or optical senmtestion 

ly. For the purpose, therefore, of distin- 
guishing between the genuine coloring matter 





THE INDEPENDENT 


it-will be neces- 


the wine 
ly re eas ents, each 


us, 1 
to perform a series of 
coutirmatory of the other.” 


The smack of smug satisfaction with which 

faithful waiter asks you in certain circum- 
stances if you desire any “sweets” will 
not henceforth be warmly welcomed or 
sympathized with by most students of Mr. 
Atcherley’s book. 


‘: Whitening, plaster of Ports od terra-alba 
form the basis of many comfits and ‘ dragées’ 
which should consist of flour and sugar only. 
Prussic acid may be found in many sweetmeats 
and flavorings, where impure oil of bitter 
almonds or nitro-benzol has been used to con- 


vey the taste of noyeau, bitter almonds, cherry 


and | ane kernels, éte, 

“The coloring ‘materials are either painted 
on the surface or are diffused througbout the 
mass of the arvieletunder consideration. 

‘*Prussian biae has been considered a poison 
ous pigment; but there is no evidence that it 
really 1s to be held as such. 

“The daily papers of February Ist, 1871, 
quoting an analysis of Dr. Cameron’s, made in 
Dublin. gave the following description of a 
‘baby in its cradle’—appareutly a delicious 
sweetmeat.: 

“<The cradle was wade of plaster of Paris 
and sugar, and the body of the baby was 0! 
sugar aad starcl. Its eyes were Prussian blue, 
its cheeks stained with cochineal, and its 
clothes were painted with chromat+ of lead.’” 

- Nonconformist. 
a — 


JOSEPHINE'’S CONSERVATORY. 


One of the greatest attractions at Mal- 
maison was the magoificent collection of 
tropical and other rare plants gathered from 
all parts of the earth. Not a ship left a 
foreign port without bearing some botanical 
treasure to Josephine, who fairly idolized 
flowers and secmed te possess a sort of 
frate:nal sympathy with them—a mysterious 
affinity not comprebended by the rest of the 
world. A flower was 4asurer passport to 
ber favor than the most precious gem. All 
Europe knew of her passion and strangers 
took pride in gratifying it. Evev war sus- 
pended its rigors in favor of a taste sv laud- 
able and beneficent, for the prince-regent of 
England gave orders that all plants ex- 
pressed to Josephine which fell into the 
havds of his cruisers should be forwarded 
to her. 

ip the plan of the largest hot-bouse there 
presided an inspiration peculiarly her own. 
This was to unite the attractions of the hot- 
house to those of the drawing room, and, in 
accordance with this idea, an elegant room 
was constructed near the eenter. of the 
longer side of the building, and separated 
from it only by two columns supporting the 
entrance. These columns, twelve feet high, 
were of violet breccia, with gilded bases 
and capitals. The room was decorated with 
exquisite taste after classic models. Here 
Josephine came every day—first, to look 
after her treasures and to enjoy the delicious 
surprise, known only to flower: cultivators, 
of seeing some new exotic opening its glow- 
ing petals to the-light for the first. time in 
its foreign home; and then to recline with 
an indolence that is itself a culture in that 
charming sanctuary where the most graceful 
forms, the. most perfect colors, the most 
exquisite odors created a symphony of de- 
lights. 

or wal the flowers introduced into France 
by Josephine were rare species of the hibis- 
cus, -bignonia, pblox, myrtle, geranium, 
mimosa, cactus,and rhododendron. One of 
the finest dahlias still bears the name “Co- 
quette de Rueil,” a Camellia Japonica owes 
its name to Josephine, and she is immortal- 
ized in the Souvenir de la Malmaison, one 
of the finest roses in the world. In the 
“Jardin de la Malmaison,” a costly folio, 
containing full-sized colored plates of the 
one hundred and eighty-four exotic plants 
that blossomed, nearly all of them, in the 
Malmaison hot-houses for the first time, 
there is the Josephinia imperatricis. This is 
a lovely bignonia, propagated from seeds 
brought from New Holland. Josephine, 
who cared for no unsbared honor or pleas- 
ure, asked her botanist to name a certain 
new plant after her husband. But here was 
a dilemma. . Both the names of the great 
man had been already used by other botan- 
ists, and so the result was a kind of Greek 
enigma, Calomeria—from kalos (good) and 
meris (part)—Marrm How ann, in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 








MARY AND MARTHA—MARTHA 
AND MARY. 


‘THERE has been a great deal of eloquence 
and argument in behalf of Martha and 
Mary. ry is usually made a pattern saint; 
and Martha a worldly woman, with possible 
goodness, but probably still needing conver- 
sion. } 

Now, if we take these women as repre- 
sentatives of two great classes of Christians, 
then we have no fear for those who show 
the industrious spirit of the elder sister. A 
mild, listening disciple is not often criti 
cised, while an active, aggressive one is 
sure to-be. - Qne ideal of a saint of finished 
— was @ pale, sickly, quiet person. 

uch ones do not give a minister of excess- 
ive intellectual sensibility much trouble, 
nor do they annoy a self-confident, obstinate 
map, He loves to address,such at parlor 
sociables.. They listen well; They may be 
good at writing pious verses and love to 
dwell in the ideal world. No doubt they 
are real Christians and are able to dispense 





duties. Life 
God’s help in our lives, and are sufficient to 
shiver to atoms all the theories of theologizns 
contrary to such life. Weshallfind the Marvs 
very ready with good words to their chil 
dren ; possibly we may find them slow aud 
uncertain when it comes to the matter of 
clean faces and neat dresses for the civ. 
dren. We may not be sure of reasonable 
order in the house, and a light excuse ma 
suffice from time to time to keep the chil- 
dren from school. We are more sure about 
the Marthas. They make their good words 
living and effective by good deeds, un: eas- 
ing care, and patience. Youcan select their 
children in the street, without seeing the 
mothers. If there is missionary work to be 
done, they do not write verses about it; but 
you can count safely on bricf prayers and 
oug-continued,. effective work. Are the 
poor to be cared for? Never doubt about 
seeing the Martbas! They work out beau- 
tiful ideals. into the sweet flowers and fruit 
of realities. A social Christian meeting 
may seem to raise us heavenward and.bring 
new glory and hope. The best proof that 
this is real will be found in more patience 
in our daily duties, more care to be honest 
and kind with all our neighbors, more con- 
fidence in God and his providence in our 
daily life. When the world’s great work is 
done, or when ours is done, and we go to.the 
new and heavenly summer, when women 
and men say, ‘‘ Here are we and the sheaves 
thou didst call us to gather,” then may we 
be found in the company of the Marthas! 
‘* Jesus loved Martha.” Worship in a social 
gathering is no match for the worship 
which faints notin life’s daily struggles. 
Many may be the starsin Mary’scrown; but 
far more and brighter shining do we expect 
to see upon the brow of Martha, when the 
kind Father says, ‘‘Enter into the king- 
dom.”—Baptist Union. 





THE POLARIS. 


meme 

THEY faced with valiant hearts their fate, 
Exiled upon their raft of ice; 

Worn, famished, drenched, and desolate; 
Aliens beneath the Polar skies, 


They did not murmur. Silently ‘ 
Their eyes unquailing saw their doom 
To fight, to fail, to waste and die, 
The black, cold wave their nameless tomb. 


While we on beds of softness lie, / 
They sleepless stand through nights of fear, 

Pierced by the needles of the sky ; 
And visited by visions drear. ° 


Wolf-like the winds howl fierce and grim ; 
The hungry seas, more wolf-like still, 
Snatch at their floe’s diminished rim 
And at their feet their torrents spill. 


The giant berg above them shone 

With nodding towers which spectral gleam; 
Round it the surges toss and moan 

And o’er it wild fowl soar and scream, 


Breast close to manly breast, like rocks, 
They stand impatient for the day ; 

Endure the billows’ cruel shocks, 
Ice-mailed in clouds of freezing spray. 


The dumb, white terror of the snow, 
The wheeling gulls but answer give, 
And thunder of the rending floe, 
To every prayer, but still they live. 


Their cry of faith—was it unheard ? 

Far hid in light, One heard and knew— 
Soared bird-like to Him the true word : 

“ God sees us, He will bring us through,”’ 


Gently bis finger drew them on 

To where his creatures gave them food, 
And softer suns upon them sbone, 

And lo! two ships before them stood. 


Their faith the mountains did remove * 
And bore far oft each ‘icy crest, 
And now they bask in rays of.love. . 
‘He giveta His beloved rest,” 
—T. G. APPLETON, in Old and New. 








WORKING FOR QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE National Laborers’ Union have just 
held a public meeting at Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, at which Mr. W. Herbert, 
who was announced as late a worker 
On Queen Victoria’s estate at Osborne, 
seconded a petition to the’ House of Com- 
mons for the assimilation of the borough 
and county franchise. In doing this, he 
said he bad worked on Her Majesty's estate 
seven-and-twenty years, and was dis- 
charged, with six others, by the steward for 
asking an increase of wages. The chair- 
man (Mr. George Mitchell, “One from the 
plow,”) put several questions to Mr. Her- 
bert, of which the following, with their 
answels, are specimens: 

‘*Tt has been reported that the Queen’s la- 
borers at Osborne have half an acre of land 


which we-have im 

is’ by working ° 

“wages? ar 

ut two shillings a week was deducted for 

house rent, so that we bad cole twelve oe 

amily. d 

you any extras? Wehad three pence an 

hour for working overtime at harvest and 

haymakipg; but-that didn’t comepiageiber 
to moré than ten shillings or’ twelve ‘shi 


litigs for the whole time.’ ‘Had you any 


perquisites—clothes or a pair of vuots oc- | 


casionally? Ob! no: nothing of the kind. 





[February 19,.1874, 


If you were taken dl, what became of you? 
We might bave an e for ai week or 
two; but theo it was dropped. When you 
asked for this rise, bow were you treated? 
The steward gave seven of us a week’s no- 
tice to leave, and to give up our cottages in 
five weeks, Were the cottages wanted for 
Others? I don't know about that. [| 
hoow the one | was turned out of isempty 
now. What became of your poor old 
father? Oh! be had to be turned out too, 
and was driven inio the town, though. he ig 
over eighty years o.d and had worked 
something like thirty years on the estates, 
And all because we asked for two shillings 
a week more wages! We wish to state the 
case fairly. TU believe your father has an 
allowence from the Queen? Yes. But 
after we asked for the rise the steward said 
my father bad no right to bis pension and 
he tried to get it stopped; but Sir Thomas 
Biddu'ph wouldn't listen to it. I don’t be. 
lieve the matter bas been laid properly 
before the Queen and the laborers on the 
estate have vothing to say toher. It’s the 
steward who has done it, He was offended 
becanse we went straigbt 10 our mistress 
instead of going to him, That’s the secret.” 
Mr. G. Frost nroposed that a petition be 
sent to the Queen, asking her to consider 
the case of the laborers whom her steward 
had discharged. This was unanimously 
carried.—'Pall Mall Gazette. : 


EE 


A HEATHEN’S IDEA. 


Tue Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise re- 
lates the following: ‘* Riding along “a trai) 
on,the crest of a mountain ridge east of the 
Lower Sink of the Carson, in 1860, in com- 
pany with a Piute Capitan, we came upon 
un old grave—a mere sunken spot a few 
feet off the trail. ‘ There,’ said the Capitan— 
‘there lies one of my men. He was a good 
man. We buried him there four years ago.” 
Said we: ‘Is hein there yet? ‘ No,’ said 
the brave, pointing upward. ‘ He is there, 
He is in Pah-ah’s country.’ ‘Now,’ said 
we, wishing to draw out his. notions in re- 
gard to the immortality of the soul—‘ now 
suppose we were to dig there, should we not 
find the skull of your man, his thigh bones, 
and his ribs?” ‘ Yes,’ answered the Indian, 
‘we should find these.’ ‘Then how can he 
be in Pab-ah country? ‘His bones, his 
skull and ribs and all bis: bones are here,’ 
said the Capitan; ‘ but bis dream is above 
with Pah-ah.’” 








BOILING EGGS. 


A srory is told of a ‘negro in Virginia 
whose master threatened to give him a flog- 
ging if he boiled his eggs hard again. Next 
morning the eggs came to the table still 
harder than before. ‘* You rascal,” shouted 
the enraged planter, ‘‘didn’t I tell you to 
cook those eggs soft?” ‘* Yes, massa,” said 
the frightened slave, ‘‘an’ I got up at two 





o'clock dis mornin’, an’ biled ’em five hours; * 


an’ it seem to’me I'nebber kin get dese eggs 
softer!” During the war one of the North- 
ern hoiel-keepers was on a_ visit to Norfolk. 
The eggs came to the table boiled hard. 
‘Look here,” said the. hotel-keeper, ‘‘ Sam- 
bo, these eggs are boiled too hard. Now 
take my watch and boi] some three minutes 
by it.” He gave the negro his splendid ‘gold 
watch. In about five minutes the freed- 
man returved with the eggs and watch on 
the same plate. The watch was wet. 
‘* What have you been doing to my. watch?” 
asked the Northern visitor. “ Why, it’s all 
wet.” ‘* Yes, sab,” said the negro. “I 
biled the watch wid de.eggs, All right dis 
time, sah.” PSR ia el etie aaa 
LT 


A Trick,.ON PaiLoLoaists.—A London 
paper says: ‘‘A successful joke was the 
other day played upon an enthusiastic band 
of archeologists, who explored the quaint 
old town of Banbury in searchof antique 
lore. The following was sept to the secre- 
tary as an inscription copled from the cor- 
ner-stone of an old fi that had been 
recently pulled down: : 


“ Seogeh sreve eret ’ 
et aa 
Gabe nya lasses omer 
After the learned of the savans had 
been puzzled for awhile, one of their num- 
ber bit-upon tlre ex tof reading the 
learned inscription backward, when it was 
found to be an ingenious eo a of a 
well-known nursery rhyme, ‘ a cock 
horse,’ etc.” 
eee: om ; 

ANECDOTE OF LANDSEER.—Here is an- 
other anecdote of Sir Edwin Landseer, frow 
a London exchange: A friend accompavied 
him to the Kensington Museum on the first 


occasion Of i gaslight. Land- 
seer st¢ his large picture, 
“A Visit to “E must have been 

“when ted_ that. 





his criticism. 
shouted his polite caution : “Now, then, take 


er ands off there!” ‘My map,” said 
dir Edwin, SI vas meray em arking bow 
bad that was.” ‘‘Then why don’t yer go 


| by, who had no 
ait, ‘speaking. ‘‘Quite 





right, quite right, I should do better. Lam 


ashamed of it,” returned Sir Edwin. 
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ies _ ADVERTISE. 


(Twose merchante e and 0 other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
trodblous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best specific fora panic we 
«now of, and our columns constantly show 
thatthe best and shrewdest men use this pop- 
ular. medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instanves enabled business men to tide over 
a storm’and reach 'a.safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
bard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want:to be left: among the break-ers or 
drifted’ into’ chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and: by. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, Esa.: 
Sir :-—In November I commenced advertising 
Christian we 


in ‘the = 
INDEPENDENT) my water-proo 
s Saeeie aires and resolved if 


the otsartanente + beige remunera- 








jd - giey summer season at have 
Suits from it other paper of the better Fe. 

: iin aorted a Hit ge La} of one-half 
. paper claims to have.a 


EPENDENT.—Ed,. 
NT (position in the plone 
the latter Pr ge oe me 
money and responses 





he other. 
Yours respectful: 
‘A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


e 8 





New YorRE, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 





Dear Sir :—In answer to ing made in reference 
to our edvgrtionmens {n your. . Oa most cheer. 
DubENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS 00 3 ED 

less tor pk ythat we consider it one 
erie’ sagen in the 5 country. 
iJ 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 
New York, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY OC. BO 


WEN, 

Publisher N. Y. INSP ENP PENDENT: 

Dear Sit :—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex. 
cellence of  mpue paper as an advertising medium 
especially as a means of reaching that intelligent 
ones of men whom we desire to represent the pm 
ests of the COMMONWEALTH in all 
country. The money e ded 
“ye rivii ie fr ae 
are daily om Fi 0 on. 
We-are well satisted wi a whieh has more 
SS your Aah. ions and our expecta- 
ons. 


Y tral 
Oure kU" HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE mg TOEaL LIFET out of 50 “bese of W: sahing- 


iberall t time re the oe of the: 
Company, EPENDENT led the list in re- 
spores. Often 001 60 sothare out of every *\00 referred 
s maa CO, say: “ THE 
wove x, WIR 8 done us the most good hitherto 
of any per we have ever patronized.” 


HEMICAL PAINT ay Se My 
AVERILL OH} CHE! BMICAY 3 
PENDENT tt set soem med as if two eu eney ee 
to buy point had 
Rey took: k the eter auiene ive sales ee date 

thoy Wok the, vo our first advertising in THE 

ta 
PUfp a the Now 9 rom inent ae yhe advertises 
EPENDENT. 





y ay the ho bill he he stated that Thing a EPENDENT 
os a Maree more good than all the rest put 


roy a rae Ses eemmae 
yor bess an paper for insurance advertising tn in Ni 


A. BUR DETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
THE — yielded me 
Savertine: 





‘oO months. am on at the 
Wealth and. excellent class 7 Ce zeadags. 1 


rE ERAGRANT & SAPOLIENE £0. Case: 
SU RENMTAROTE inch, erable ple, reluctance 

states that, after one month's trial, “ THE INDE- 
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PENDENT e We have more re eplies 
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- PREMIUMS. | 


A Prcamationt Brargoty! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


THE age in which we live 1s a progressive 
ove, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEsT, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

THe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors — a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general intér- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THe INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one, To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it # an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos, We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
in of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 

t Reading of the Emancipation 'Proe- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce sometbing really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
one bo superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit : 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as.such we co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this owing 
sits a youné girl, smiling upon the bold 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- Jooking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. Tliere is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which secms to take a deep interest in:the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sniliioat ‘upon tlie lake lying at the base of 
a ee Flowers pe in itv ee 
about them, Pape gee o abundance; an 
the picture: is one suggestive of modesty, 
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juinocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 
household picture, evited to any parlor or 


drawi pon es 
t will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 

to TERY Annual Subscriber to Tux In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounted on 
| canvas (rolled) saeie for framing, for $3.25; 
} or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil paiating, for $8.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent bye express at the risk 
and of the subse On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it by mail on 

e also continue to give our two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
mi: AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. GQ G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. Oue of them js called 
‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
youeg girl frolickin -with her kitten upon 
the bed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, "indeed 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herse! with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘* So) Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the eg 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 


$10 each. 
We will send sor of the above-de- 
scribed ‘valuable chromios, postage-paid 


(unmounted)..as8 @ premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THe INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’ -board, sized and varnished, pd 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa-. 


tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Stee] Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more Valuable’ as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has. a ‘“‘MOST STRIKING. AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President. Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz.,. Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Biair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living, We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends wawt this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
meil, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel Plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolu nets <quepmentien gee cotietontion 
in every case and to rties, or money 
will positively be refunded 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 38} Inches, 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
try, now given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most: val- 
he premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scri 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 





liknesses in this cagraving=-vis.: 
Buy AN _PARKE GODWIN, 
TONG FELLOW. i 


ee tee on. Bs, 


ALL BOK 
fi its BAYA TAYLOR. 
KERMAN. STODDARD 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
bas DLETON COOKE  SOZZENS. 
EN PEMA HMAECK. 


anal / One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Taz IxpE- 
PENDENT for one year. 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


- WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3. 00—with acopy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Witox. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVIN G OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
® yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$8.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
es ae 


“ Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel “Ma 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person whe 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who. will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wriuger” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $8—and “Six Months at the 

hite Touse”—price $1.50—postace paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as s present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz.., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 

7 be 7s Galax i hiss geaeede 6 OU 

br Me ppincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 

- ™ ne onal 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 

- rs > ae pugusclevenes = 

arper’ s Weekly....... 
ts % “ Besar pamees 6 00 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Pablisher “ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. . New York City. 


PR amar Notice.—Subscribers for Tar 
INDEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pay money to persons representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium 
and our regolar form of Certificate, bear- 
ing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or iw = ssible. When neither rot Som 
can be the money in a tered Letter. 





for or 52 N Numbers, in advance, 

“ 1. “ 1 “ “ 
re ws 3 “ after 3 mos, 
bed - after 6 mos. 
on a delivered in New York, 20 ce ts per year ad~ 
Single copies 10 cents. 
Single copies e forwarded until an explicts order is 
resstved by the roar for their d uance, 
t of all arearages ~ made as re- 


entered on the subscription books without 
ent — advan ce. 
are particu larly requested to note 
tration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
due for the ensuing pean. ewith o without 
further reminder from this office 
of the | is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the > names in the date of expiration on the little y 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mace 
—— gg first or second week after the money is re- 
But whee & male stamp is received the re- 
Sel esn be sent b: 
SAMPSON 


‘essrs. Ww & CO., No. 138 Fleet stree:, 
are our Agents in ‘London to receive subscriptions 
and adv en 


Editor. P bit Renee: ont Peeeristie 
'. er. 
we 0. Box 2787, New York x Gity, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
—Any person who takes a regularly from the 
x Toftice—wh hether directed to nis name or another’s 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
a | anit Wwe orders his paper discontinued, he 
ust pay arrearages, or the publisher may cor- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whetner the paper is taken from the 


ot 
offog, OF ROL, have oS to take 


and odical post-office, or 
removing & and | 1a them uncalled for, is pone Bae 
facie evidence of intentional frand. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, RACH INSERTION. 





Ordinary Advertinmatie.. Last Page & Business Notices 
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i Soon aededee . 
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od AGRE ge Sees eycespeqhansa 
& « weve «SIT 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..;... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
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“Hori aul Garden. ° 


INDUCEMENTS TO FRUIT. 
CULTU. RE. 


How few, comparatively, of the great mass 
‘f farmera rightfully appreciate the, intrinsic 
vorfiiof fruit grown on their premisés, All! 
are ready to.admit that a ripe apple, @ juicy 
peach; or a!mellow pear’is @ toothsome things 
and none enjoy these delictous gifts of Nature 
more Keenly than the very Men who appear 
least disposed to cultivatethem. This indiffer- 
ence—to designate it by its mildest term—to 
fruit growing would be pardonable if the pro- 
cess involved a very extraordinary expenditure 
of either labor, money, or skill.” But it does 
not; and, hence, not to raise fruit in a country 
like Ours-is scarcely less than a crime on the 
part, of.a farmer. 

Young fruit trees, of course, cost scmeining } 
but' how trifling the expense compared with 
the Benefits almost certain to be derived from 
them. But, if the first outlay be an objecticu 
(and with some penurious farmers it is), this 
difficulty is readily.obviated; for, if too stingy 
to buy the youtig- trees, itis possible to grow 
them from the seed and graft or bud them 
afterward. 

This, of course, involves a little labor; but 
how little! How quickly one, two, dozen, or 
a hundred seeds can be planted in some other- 
wisgnon-utilized corner. “ Once in the ground, 
they-will generally care for themselves until 
theyrhave reached an age when they will re- 
quire budding or grafting and transplanting. 
Her® the skill comes in. 

Not every one is a competent grafter or bud- 
der. Admitted. But the admission does not 
prove that every farmer should not be. We can 
find,no apology for that tiller of the soil who 
does not possess a budding-knife, a grafting- 
saw, does not know how to make grafting- 
wax, and possesses not the skill necessary to 
enable him to insert a bud or graft a scion. He 
does not deserve the name of farmer, and, 
as a penalty for his indifference, should be com- 
pelled to forego the luxury of fruit eating“ un- 
til he learns how these things are done and 
puts his knowledge into such successful prac- 
tice as will enable him to sit beneath his own 
vine and fig tree. 

Now, why»should every farmer cultivate. 
fruit? First, because the products of his fruit 
treés and fruit patches are essevtial to the" 
shealth and@:edmfort of" the -family, Having 
beenallmy life accustomed to theuseof fruit, 
almost without stint, and having satisfied my- 
self that itis not merely a luxury, but one of 
the indispensables of health and comfort, it is 
difficult to understand how any farmer can see ' 
it with any other eyes then mine. It is. not 
necessary to enter into a learned disquisition in 
regard to the health-promoting properties, of 
fruit. They are so well understood. that-.to 
argue the point would be an insult to the in- 
telligence of your readers. 

Second. Every farmer should grow fruit 
largely, and especially pears, apples, peaches, 
cherries, etc., because of the vast improvement 
the trees are to his pr Or tal ever- 
greey and deciduous trees are beautiful in their 
place; but, after all, whatis so striking or so 
well calculated to inspire admiration as a farm 
well stocked with bealthy fruit trees, and 
especially when loaded down with their 
luscious crops. Fruit trees immediately around 
the @welliig may be regarded by modern fash- 
ionable landscape gardeners a8 a: gross viola- 
tion of the laws of taste ; but the majority will 
see in them much to be admired. 

Third. Farmers should cultivate fruit as a 
matter of pecuniary profit. Fruit raising may 
be mgde a source of profit, even though not a 
shilling’s worth of it ever finds its way to mar- 
ket, Whether used asa dessert or as a staple 
article of diet, it is equally valuable. No other 
product of the farm, if we except wheat, is 
susceptible of such a variety of acceptable 
forms of presentation on the table as the apple ; 


icas 





and, where the housewife possesses. the knowl- |: 


edge that rightfully pertains to her calling, 
almost as much may be said of the others. 
How much better would it be for the whole 
community and how greatly would the ex- 
penses of living be lessened were fruit used as 
frequently as it might and should be, as a sub- 
stitute for animal food. 

But there is another remunerative side to 
fruit growing. Iwill illustrate it practically. 
A few days since I was seized with a desire to 
purchase a small farm in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, I.examined.a number, and, other 
things being equal, I found that those on which 
there was a reasonable quantity of fruit trees 
and fruit patches were held at prices fully 
twenty-five per cent. higher than. those,which 
were wanting in these essentials. What is more 
to the point, they generally command ‘these 
better prices. Therefore, Il argue that, whether 
@ farmer consults his family’s health and com- 
fort, the appearance of his premises, the profits 
of the,products.of his fatm, or the immediate 
er prospective value of his property, he has 

* 





“a We” {NIH AND Bh! 
‘himself and fimily while iia iF bew 


every, Sieovaen to cultivate truit—it not 
‘largely, at least in sufficient quantities for home. |: 
consumption. Se Wi Ly Re 
~ PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. eth, tore . 
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RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


THE commissioner of statistics . of Min- 
nesota gives the acreage in wheat; in that state 
in 1872 as 1,284,561 acres and thetyield at 21,- 
882,192 bushels. * The yield of oats and corn was 
in round numbers 19,500,000 bushels. The 
acreage im, wheat’ for 1878-is 503,023, am in” 
crease of 19 per cent. over-that of 1872. The 
yield is not yet officially stated. There isa very 
slight decrease in the acreage of corn and oats, 
compared ‘with that’ of 1872. The'number of 
acres in all farm,’ crops in the state this year is 


2,204 455. The total number of farms is given 


at 58,360, an increase of nearly 12,000 over the 


/previous years « 


eeee' Thirty-tivo cents!’ echoed a woman, 
lately, when her grocer charged her that sum 
for a pound of butter, »‘‘¥es,’um,he re- 
plied; with a bland:smile!: ‘“You see ‘the gro- 
cers can’t carry much ‘of ' a reserve, ‘and we 
can’t turn ont our colla vat a “gaeridiée. Zr 
the “Government calls i we ah bondi, due 
1874. and the imports of bu sttiba tend td, ease 
the money market a little, butter. must find its 
level, with everything elsey,Butter is very 
panicky just’ now, but Iv think the worst is 
over.’ She paid the money ‘without further 
grambling: 


..Late reports from the’ cifichona” vitals 
tions in' India give satisfactory accounts of the 
growth of the plants. Theolder shrubs of the 
several medical kinds have grown into trees 
from 22 to 23 feet high and 18 to 21 inches in 
girth. The finest specimens of the ‘cinchona 
succiyubra reach a hight of 30:feetiand a girth of 
Sfeet. During the past-yeat 51,858 pounds of 
fresh bark were supplied for the manufacture 
of amorphous quinine, while 1,560 pounds 
were obtained from one thousand eight-year- 
old plants. 


«+.-The queen floriculturist of Western 
Massachusetts is Miss F, 8, Campbell, of 
Plainfield, for last summer. A Morning Glory, 
very. carefully cultivated by her, produced, by 
actual count, 1,259 perfect blossoms, of a deep 
crimson color. On the 4th of September the 
plantehowed 81 blossoms ; on.the 14th,/53; and 
then-edme a @ eruel frost, and nipped a 
host of Sealer i"proniide, 8’ fades ‘all, the 
morning glory of this world! We take it for 
granted that Miss Campbell is pretty. 


.- The following preventive | against mice is 
endorsed by the Germantown Telegraph: ‘It 
is simply to bandage up the stems of the 
tree with any cotton. or woolen cloths, Hf of 
old intsliny with two or three wrappings, let- 
ting the bandage go into the ground a®inch or 
two and six or eight fiches" above ground, and 
tie up. This should be renewed every autumn, 
if necessary, until the trees are large enough 
not to be injured. 


..Some ‘surprising crops of wheat are re- 
ported from Madison County, Ill., by a no less 
trustworthy. person than the Hon: W. C. Flagg. 
For examples; J. O. Springer, 10 acres,’ 44 
bushels to the acre; Joseph Irwin, 9 acres; 47 
bushels to the acre; Wm. M. T. Springer, 10 
acres 50 8-10 bushels to the acre. In St. Clair 
County, John Westich, 12 acres, nearly 45 
bushels to the acre. 


.. «A statement is made by a Southern agri- 
cultural paper that a Scuppernong vine on 
Roanoke Island, N. C.—discovered by Lord 
Raleigh, when he landed his colony there, in 
1610—covers 134 acres of land and last year 
yielded 1,840 gallons of wine; and that Terrell 
County boasts of one even more productive, 
having produced in 1872 2,520 gallons of wine, 
full measure. 


..+-The Gardener's Chronicle says: “ One of 
the best window plants, capable, as it appears, 
of resisting almost any hardships to which 
plantsin such circumstances are subjected, is 
the Aspidistra lurida,. This plant and its vari- 
egated variety is grown largely in France and 
Belgium, in ‘windows, corridors, etc., and 
might with advantage be employed hare for 
like purposes. 


....A German peddler sold a man a lignid for 
extermination of bugs. “And how do you use 
it?” inquired the.man, after he had bought it, 
‘Ketch the bug, un drop von little drop into 
his mout,”” answered the’ peddler. “Pshaw!” 
exclaimed thegpurchaser. ‘‘f eould kill it in 
half the time by stamping on it.” “Vell,” 
calmly exclaimed the German, “ dat is a good 
way too.”’ 


..-»A recent writer says, if he were a young 
man with an inclination to become a farmer, he 
would go toa prairie country and raise ash, 
chestnut, hickory, larch, and maple trees, in- 
stead:.of oats, wheat, and corn, At least, he 
would not try to produce any more of the ordi- 
nary farm products than just enough to keep 


‘can bonds of various descriptions. 





Oregon has a surplus of four millions 


bushels of wheat this 


et re eae 


a te prosperous. Many farmers have paid 
“the edst) Janda ei Year RAI and, 
immigration is now, and for such reasons as 
these, starting up vigorously. 


..Little Holland, with its! population” of 
8,500,000, holds about $160,000,000 of American 
railroad shares and some $100,000,000 of Ameri- 
This shows 
that the Dutch are as wealthy as they are pru- 
dent in their investments, and that they have 
more confidence in America than many Ameri- 
cans haye. 


. «+The tower to be erected in the Centennial 
Exposition, building is to be one thousand feet 


| in the air, of circular iron; one, hundred and 


fifty feet at the base and thirty at top, with a 
spiral staircase for the use of any one who is 
foolish enough to attempt to walk up and an 
elevator for those who are willing to risk a 
ride. i 


..Dr. L. R. Wisner, of Jonesville, Mich., 
had a sunflower stalk on which were 100 heads 
or blossoms. Having a curiosity to know how 
many seeds there were on the stalk, he selected 
an average-sized head and counted the ceeds, 
which hé found contained 1,141, giving the 
enormous number of 114,100 seeds on the stalk. 


...s Tbe Chamois (Mo.) Leader says: ‘‘ We are 
informed that the farmers down the bottom, 
néar “Morrison, are preparing to kill and salt 
their pork, preferring to take ‘the chances on 
the bacon market father than séll their hogs at 
the ‘present prices. '* Between 1,000 “and: 2,000 
will be killed in that neighborhood. 


..It is said that Mr. Husted, of Lowell 
Mich., has tried with success the plan of put- 
ting bands of one thickness of paper around 
the stems of his apple trees tocatch the moth, 
When woodpeckers have torn the papers into 
shreds, in their search for the concealed enemy, 
new bandages are applied. 


. A farmer of Wicomico County; Maryland, 
reports that from one quart of rice, planted in 
deep, black soil, he raised 24 quarts, weighing 
28 pounds. It was planted about the middle of 
April, in rows 18 inches apart, and: cut October 
27th, . Single grains. produced from 5. to 25 
stalks, from 314 to 5 feet high, 


..»» The following figures: are given as to the 
wheat erop of Mr. Dalrymple, of Minnesota, in 
1873: The number of acres was 1,340, pro- 
ducing 26,800 bushels—an average, of twenty 
bushels per acre—for which he received $1 per 
bushel at the station. The cost of the crop 
was $15,463.30. 


.... The Canadian Poultry Chronicle says that 
a pill of eamphot the size¢fiagatden pea given 
toachicken -will.cure the gapes, the odor of 
the camphor being fatal to the worms in the 
windpipe. The drinking water should also be 
strongly impregnated with camphor, 


..Buckwheat bran, whea fed to cows, will 
produce a large quantity of milk ;, but the milk 
will be as thin as water and of a bluish ‘color, 
Meal of peas, wheat, and corn will make the 
richest milk and of a yellow color. Meal of 
peas and wheat bran will make excellent'feed. 


.-..Therlegal rate of interest in Wyoming 
Territory is 12 per cent. A case has just tran- 
spired where 4 man gave his note for $550 five 
years ago, With interest at three per cent, per 
month. The note was sued on at the last.term 
of court. and judgment rendered for over $2,000, 


...eThe pork-packing season is under head- 
way at Davenport, lows. ‘Over 80j000 hogs are 
raised in that county each year, So far, about 
5,000 hogs have been packed, and. the number 
of slaughtered daily reaches 600 hogs. Prices 


| range from $3.50 to $4. 


.««eThe late Professor Agassiz was never in- 
jured by the bite of a snake or the poison of 
any venomous reptile, herb, or flower~a fact 
attributed to the courage and impunity with 
which the naturalist moved among them in 
their wild state. 


...«The Florida pecan nut is's profitable one 


‘for cultivation. For instance: ten acres could 


well sustain 210 trees, which would yield the 
seventh year about 800 bushels, making over 
$2,000 from ten acres. This is nearly equal to 
an orange grove. 


...-An English rural. sportsman being asked 


_ by an old lady, with rather confused ideas as to 


horses and dogs, if his dog was a hunter, said : 
“Tt was half hunter and half setter. He hunted 
around till he found food, and then set down 
to eat it.” 


sve» WO See it asserted that the first Duchess 
of Oneida, of Mr. Campbell’s herd, which was 


‘sold for: about $30,000, has given birth to a 


heifer, eleventh: Duehess of Oneida, for which 
the modest sum of $50,000 is demanded, 


.-.-Rich copper ITT) Dees quan: 
tities of phospliate of ime ‘have recently been’ 

discoveredon the dslands-of the Gulf of; Calls, 
tae and; a few cargoes: of sthe phosphate... 
shave been. shipped to San Francisco, iv 


veo ur coutities “and number about 2,000 mem+ 
ers... Their business is to hang men who don’t, 


work that the courts are.too.corrupt to do. 


building her own ships inside the Golden Gate, 
withs timber: and ‘iron ‘brought : from» Alaske, 
Of both these that outside possession. of ours 
is found to have abundance. 


...sThe number of tons of iron rails ers 


of the present year. 


raised 1,000 bushels of:corn, 500 heads of cab< 
_bage, 100 bushels of onions, and. calenlates on | 
netting $500. 


of 88,689 ‘tons, were built in the year Jat ig 
closed. This, is, double the tonnage of 1872. 


page of 1860-Le. 4 


... -Indfaxfapojis Gtins the third plage: te 
the list of se hy cities inthe world, and 
says it has the largest pork-packing house in 
existence, 394; 000 hogs being. slaughtered there. 
last year, "| ° 


..An item for the tea table :. The. British 


of adulterated teas. in bond at the London eus- 
tom house, and moves that they be sent to this 
country. 


+seeThe farmers of Pawlet, Vt., are giving 
up sheep raising, and going into the manufac- 
ture of cheese. There are already four cheese 
factories in the town and five more near ite 
limits. 


..The State Agricultural College at Ams 
herst, Mass., proéposes'to’ gfaduate no student 
who shall not be qualified to“ étpanize, clothe, 
equip, drill, and command a cot ot. infan- 
try. 

44 The Wichita Basie’ ia office reporta © 
that ninety-four claims have been taken undeg 


the tree-planting act of last’ March, and that 
the amotint of Idnd thus taken is 15,040 acres, 


.. +. Fhe Choctaws, and. Gherokees of Indian’ 
Territory raised 5,000 bales of cotton last sea- 
son—more than than twiee the crop:of 1872— 
most of which went to the St. Louis market. 


.... The San Francisco Bulletin thinks that.all 
the raisins needed: in the United States can be 
made. in California, and’ urges the vintners to 
make more raisins and less wine. 


.. The stauding walnut trees on a half sec- 
wt of land in Miami, Ind., sotd-for $17,000. 
Twenty years ago these trees were the preatest 
incumbrance the settlers bad. 


....-A Western man who: has: been shoppe 
at New. York feels aggrieved becanse his hotel 
bill therefor one day amounted to'the value of 
eighteen bushels of..corn, 


years has been over 30 per cent; The Territo- 
ry contains 8,127 farms, 


.. English spinnets say that the quality of 
American Sea Island cotton is deteriorating 
and the best grades from Egypt are driving it 
out of the market. 


.. Never before since the settlement of the 
state was theresa: great a: breadth'-of ground © 
sown in Winter wheat. throughout Central Iilt- 
nois last fall. 


..The largest flouring mill in the United 
States is being builtin Minneapolis, Minn. It 
will cost $200,000 and need beeen ran of 
stones. ? 


...-A Dubuque (lows) firm contracted to 
supply a New York -house with 150,000 tur. 
keys, 10,000 chickens, and 100,000 geese and 
ducks. 


..A horse that was worth $35,000 two years 
ago is now being drivén on a Boston; horse- 
car. .A broken shoulder caused the. shinee 
tion. 


.»+eThe amount of timber oh on thaheeds 
waters of the Mississippi River and {fs ttibu- 
taries the past year was equal to 1,579,000,000 
feet. 

..-Many of the Connecticut Valley tobagco 
gtowers have two crops (of 1872 and 1878) ow 
peed. It is said there is very little market for 


-. Steels Co., Mino. has 20,082 apple. trees) 
1,480 of which bore fruit this’ year, and ‘had 
40,708 acres devoted to wheat, oats, and corn,’ 





...- The “Vigilantes’® of Indiand extend over 


. San Francisco is now looking forward to: | 


ported from England to this country shows @ . 
falling off from 410,010 tons in ten months of, . 
1872 to 160,036 tons.in a corresponding period 


. In Maine 255 vessels, with an aggregate: 


and about forty per cont, more than» the ton- 


behaye themselves, They profess teido the _ 


....A Tama Co. (Iowa) girl, of 19 summers, 
with her own hands during the past season) ~ 


i 


Board of Trade has discovered 10,000,000 pounds — 


a 


... Fhe ratio of CRA aE 
Washington: Territory during the! past three: ¢ 7 


4 
. 
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Bibriory 19, 


..»- Apples always4 
from currents a 
ature often. OX 





wleweesnapal Scotland 
oat meal decreasing. pea 
1s of 
ot hops from Italy. 
..California has land enough to support 
10, 000, 600 people. 


{California has —_—- 1,000 bales: of 
cotton this year. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





YNTON’S Celebrated 
ed? Gas-Tight Furnaces, Port- 
* Salamander” Furnaces, Low 
and Elevated Oven Ranges, 
“’New Baltimore ”’ Fire- 
Place Heater. 
Héating, Cooking & i Laundry Stoves 


MANUFACTU: 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C 


Send for circulars. 232 & 234 Water st, N. Ws 





taining upward of 200 pages, including port hundred 
finely- of favorite flowers ana 
vegetabl a beantifally-colored Chrome, 
with a Supplement for 1874, will be mailed to all anpli- 
cants upon receipt of 25 cents.. An edition, ele~ 
gantly bound in cloth, $1. 


BLISS’S GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


and ABRIDGED CATALOGUE contains up- 
ward of 100 pages, and embraces a monthly calendar 
of Operations anda price-list of all the leading 
Garden, Field, Flower Seeds, with brief 

ons for théir culttire. A copy will be mailed to 
allapplicants enclosing two three-cent stamps. Ad- 
dress 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nose 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P.-O. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 


> AMATEUR, _ 





aie 
tse. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored F1 Plate 


—— 
— 


—s 


4 


lete in ev- 
ery res; Sen fee on Sone of two & 
stamps, 


WASHBURN ‘b CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 





LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE. FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIMé 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACGO, AND ALL CROPS 
: Factory, NEWARK, Ni J. 
Send for circular. 
go WENTY-BIVE “( CENTS 
Seed. a They he hold y from i 


Zabucketsful each. Il 
how to 





A fy 


Box 2, oxford. Butler Co. OWN 
THORBURIYS 





Seeds, containing 2 
Gladiolus and tee iain 


y f 
mailing free to ap’ Tree Seed Catalogue. 


J. M.. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


No Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. 

Price One Dollar. * 


« GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 
ower Seeds. 


SEEDS ! B les Splend dAster Seeds 
SEEDS! to. tsuponreceipt | °F 
SEEDS q Catalouue Ofgue Fre me oryas MH 

LOR ERNE it Kean ae 

ray, 0. Sabistacteae nteed 

dress Ry G. H CFORD, Cc 


(THE BEATRICE.—Best of 
weeks before any ome. 


wber- 
Wersting Raspberries 3, ani barb. 
Beane catalogues. WM. eee Sinnavainson, N.J. 
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Trains leave NewYork, from roma fe 
Courtianat tos, Hugi ra 4 


mat 


7 
and 7: 
‘Amboy.6 and “io A. M., 


“ye 
Sareea 


ie wena 310 eM d 12 night. Sun 
rR ea cas 
Accom. m. for Bord Bordentown, iY @ 


k. Freehold, 720 ‘A. M., 1230,3, Raat 
pS Jamesburg, Pemberton, ana. = 6 A. M. and 
P. 


ER ae pasty. ea 


605 “and 

10:27 P. From Pb 
tio, 6:50, 10:15, and 11:55 AM; 2:15 ee 

10: ; Sunday, 5:22 6:05, 6:40, ai aad 

and 10: 7 P.M, 

Ticket Offices, 526, 435, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and foot of gp and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery. Place. . 

D.M. BORD: ae 
A.J. CASSATT. oe wo — 
Genera} Manager. 
PpAciic: MAIL STEAMPRIP: COMPANY’S: 
GREAT REDU OF) FREIGHT 
New York to San Francisco—Cabin,-$100 or $110 cur- 


& location. 
veNew York to San Brancisco and feturn—Cabih, $200 


nec 
Rew ork to San Bran 6, $00. 
e abovenamed Company will dispatch their new, 


a Pier anes bs COLON,” 
Sonn Aa on ver, +2 
AS, SAN 
Panama wi si oA ZOxA 


tian, and San Diego, ae Ann Oe om 
teamers for Central American and 
pooting, wa 


at stor Japan a and China leave San Francisco 


C 
For freight or e apply at Company’s Office 
wharf, Pier 42, North River = ew: Yor! ny Sd 


oo S HATCH, 
Wichseronntiait and Director. 
H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. Managing " 
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FITCHBURG, MASS% 
Vebriont erat 


: ee TOG 18 a 


THE bo sp dhol 


ae | CTOR- 


' FT heme nah} 


) Sewing Machines. 


- Tpg most gamplete tn the world, Divested of every 


' loose and-clumsy attachment and every delicate and 


w 


¢omplicateweonttivarice. ‘ - 

| Experienced “Agents and others will ao Well to 

 iiercanagiaacsnccen of ‘the most ib. 
Plate. 


“VICTOR” 
* s+ cd cmmere SS tga 
Sewing Machine“ 


3 he STREET, 4 nesne west 
. OF. BROADWAY, -N.. ¥e “ 
| PRINCIPAL OFFICH AND 


ba arin 


a, 


i | SURONEEO WE, CONN.,. U.S A. 





“LATHROP 


Combination Sewing Machine Co., 
| VEE ROAR Ye tow vor: 

No more Shuttles. No more rewinding 
| ofZhread to make the shuttle stitch. 
An entirely aiew pineiple inrelvedt.- 


The shuttle ‘Stitet’ made from two of 
ya lary. Spodlsy a8-'you Huy’ then’ at 


stores. 
KR» a ‘beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 


} .: chain stitch’ without any change ef parts. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER/SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Erc. 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church BeHs, known to the 
public since 18263; which have acquired a +) 
tion unequaled by.any and a sale exceeding tha al 
others, including: more than seventy chim 
Past One thousand testimonies received dane a 


a, a formally an ante e.of the best Rolary Fis: and 


tare qe Pde Patent 
adres muss fee TROY or oF vist nit i BN Sicy. 





f RAILROAD; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


FWOSHRAU7A2 


PA 


No. 3 nae che ae er. 
SEWING & WAI! 





‘ BUCKEYE BELL FOORDRE. 





‘arran' 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Fres, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

162 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinnaté 


aneae CARPETING, ETC. 
we oH ie URCH 


ith 
seus ith P ony Mf sh Bi 1s che: caver 


air, ai hola itee as double the length of 
and is 








hundred Weriuyiteta- 
c Sponge Cushions:’* We-invite 
1 be pleased an circular 


¥ ORSE ‘x CO 


pein LEY 
Sole Bole gens f i or ‘New fagcon Eth gale’ Cie 





TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. | 


Every Lady of Taste needs the Domestic 
ee 





Sg AD NG. } MACHINE... x 


7’ ta 
“Soares req? ~ 
ui f eerie ols Stes 





SUPERIO 
SAFETY STE 


es. se 
M Se "0. 30 Cortlandt st.,N' Y" 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily A wing yjachine 


Combined, 
e Treadié, 
"DRUK WITH SEWING 


fe 


Uses avery short needle and will sew anythiag you 
wish to make in a famify. 

Every machine warranted to give satisfaction. , 
All parties are warned not to infringe upon our 
patenta by) selling, or using machines made 
upon this principle. 


AGENTS WANTED: 





any machine for cts.| 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money re: 

DRESS THE 


CO MF’ACO, 
Box 342, 
sige BP RINGFIELDS ELD, Mast 


 PRHENGE: WRI, 





* } PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANYS 
|} 1g:-Warron St..8. Yi. and ProvidoncoeTs 1, 


bs _ WHY. NOTE 





"You can thus save one-third their coat A ps al 











862 Broadway, New York. 


machines direct from the manufactory. 
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